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32 Nature Series Pietures for 81.00 


( UTDOOR LIFE has long appre 


ie demand for a large set 


1 
} 


ciated tl 
of full-colored pictures of game animals, 


birds and fish but satisfactory paintings 


were available only in the game bird class 


and it has taken literally four years to 
secure and reproduce such paintings as 


shown above 


To Order This Great Set 


, * PURCHASE this unique set of 
tull-colored pictures it is only nec- 


essary for you to write your name and 


the mountain lion scene 


address on the coupon and return it to 
Ovutpoor Lire with $1.00 for the pic 
tures alone or with $3.00 for the pictures 
together with a year of Ovutpoor LIFE. 
Your subscription may be new, renewal 
or extension. Our supply of these sets is 
limited but if you send your order at once, 
your pictures will be promptly mailed. 











Some of the Titles 


Mountain Lions (see above) 
Grizzly Bear and Mt. Sheep 
Bald Eagle and Mt. Goat 
Pronghorned Antelope 
Woodland Caribou 
Large-Mouth Bass 
Small-Mouth Bass 
Prairie Chicken 
Mallard Ducks 
Wild Turkeys 
Pintail Ducks 
Muskellunge 
Black Bear 
Tarpon 
Elk 
Moose 
Bay Lynx 
Brook Trout 
Grizzly Bears 
Rainbow Trout 
Chicken Hawk 
Timber Wolves 
Rocky Mt. Goat 
White Tailed Deer 
Young Golden Eagles 
Fox and Ruffed Grouse 
English Setters and Quail 
Northern and Wall-Eyed Pike 








EPRODUCED above is only part of an O 


pook Lire Nature series picture. These 
pictures measure 9x6 inches, printed in full col 
ors on heavy paper suitable for framing. The 


Ovutpoor Lire Nature Series is the 
known artists—Lindneux, Schmedt 


gen, Jacques and Wilwerding. In size, beauty 


\merican 
and accuracy of detail this is believed to be the 
finest general 
lished 


set of wild game pictures ever pub 
and our only regret in making this a1 
nouncement is that no more than 3,000 sets re 


main available for sale. 


= = Se meee 
Ovutpoor Lire, Mount Morris, Illinois 1 


iccepting the offer 
38 Full-colored pictures for $1 


| 8 Pictures and the next twelve : i O 
{ Name | 


I civ > 
— Gee 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. The following printed letters are 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. Be specific in all inquiries. 



























































Mule Deer in Califotnia Lava Beds some ten bucks killed by the three rties at our 
I p grounds, and all were rolling fat and 
CHARLES H. BAX ER 2 Ge Dee In the very northeastern “waa TI , d ° ae all Pia "7 ) 
“se . * ° arge. 0-po ters I ly weigned trom ) 
= corner of California lies what is perhaps the -- , ; i. _— i tl “~ . § 180 ¢ 
- , o 180 pounds gz ; pointers m 18 > 
Hun ter and Guide greatest hunting ground for ane deer that ex- 290 Rar am ae — 
ists in the United States. Bounded on the south “<2 Pounds. 
° ° : . . = = hI- 
22 Years as Hunter and Guide in by a line extending from ue. Lassen, the only One who has had agpneer in hu lack 
at . , . . tails only must very careful, as the yearling 
Alaska and Yukon Territory active volcano in the United States proper, east- ie ay § "4 ik A nate — * ~ 
y : mule deer has rkec 20r is id ¢ the s es 
erly to the Nevada line, on the east by the state a , =a , ‘ > , — ™ = see . - - 
Best bunch of pack and saddle horses in the north of Nevada, on the north by the Oregon state pre ._— ful rt hese ; oa wading 
mp equipment that makes y 1s comfortable a ly . - and it is uni: ul to shoot 2 rked |} it 
ry you ‘a : t how _ th best of mp peo ng I line, and on the west by Mt. Shasta, lies some rn . pf : nlaw! o shoot a 1 
if I i f camy x ‘ e : . 1 the lava beds. 
take my parties to ere they are sure of gettin 100 square miles of lava beds Unsettled ex TI ‘ os t 
tr es « . oe o8 : he country being compar 1€ 
b full Dag GF tropnl : cept in a few fertile valleys, and covered with trick "7 : shin 8 a . 
1 . . : rick is to ge rin sh of your 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP, GOAT, MOOSE, CARIBOU yellow pine timber, with brush patches here and ee . S 4 on o- 
AND GRIZZLY AND BLACK BEAR } . . 1 . . ’ TY ° buck. Unless you are very caretu e will sneak 
there to furnish browse, it is an ideal habitat for ' 1 of ’ 1 all oe a - 
bird t } 1 t wo , , ut ahea f y and all you will find is his 
: rful ' . i ! Y : Wn the lordly king of all deer, the mule deer. , Ts ., 7 ¢ m , elie’ ' 
aa sat —_ , ‘ : pe 7 . ° ° . empt ed anc resh_ tr KS ere are so 
talr ind vegetation. Sprir bear hunting a specialt An eight-hour drive trom Sacramento, over = | , ~~ sen , 
Vill be ud te ea rom f art le hat te iake | . . . ° many unters on 1e€ openings lay rt seas 
be bth B ole Y a - ee Saw eee splendid paved highways, lands you in this hunt- a a” a ad : 
i pea i ‘ ° » “ ° that the sures ay lagging ga 
er’s paradise. The number of hunters that hie : : 
. . - 5 — t a good pass, sit the 1 let 
Charles H. Bester, Whitehorse, Y. T., Canada aes atid x ies Mak. ok ea a good pass, : b aun tet 
° . " someone else Jum your pt nm tact, tnree ¢ 
| deer season is almost unbelievable From San J P 3 .- ¢ ; ; 
| : the four bucks I saw were all jumped by other 
ain -_ oo ___ | Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco and way “ae . ae fom a but 
. : unters. dic ump one immense stag, u 
points, flivvers and sedans pour into this region ae : . 
: , : , he had four does with him, and w clev 
by the hundred. But the territory is so im- . | ie ee ¢ i ; 
" in seeping ne oes ve een hi elt ar my 
| FALL — WINTER — SPRING ||| mense, and the number of deer so great, that ; 
. , gun, that I was able to get only one snap shot 
the return journey sees almost every car dec © hte th ’ 1 m id } hilleid 
° e ° “ é niry Ss 1€ 1eTr¢ SC per cow tne 1liside 
Big Game ] | orated with from one to four antlers. The one Mu h t wee Manual = hot did } 
. ‘ = al 3 uch to my disgus ry she did not stop him 
| sarees in lexic 0 | | drawback to hunting this territory is lack of H ce 7 he ked eile: ae ail 4 gh sate 
. owever, cnocke ver 2 ice pointer later, 
| water; each party must carry its own aqua ' . : , +] 
me a virgin hunting high pine ae , - ’ 1 while it was not as large as the one that 
| mountain here Bg gg” og and pura if it will hunt the mule deer in the almost “ = cs <a. ates wall ers 
| streams unfished Where you get real dog trailing irid lava beds. Some cars pull a trailer on > Oe 7’ catty SetevisaD i ' 
| of Silver Tip Bear, Brown Bear, Black Bear, 4: , : - myself, especially as our host, wi knew the 
Spotted Jaguar and Lion which is mounted a water tank which, in the : seit ania fetun el A ag eases 
Kuck guaranteed to each license Plenty of distance, looks like artillery going into action. ’ — + 
wild turkey wild hog and all small game We oO ty d sale 20) % 1 f Almost eve ry party I r to tou 
<i ealiicents teaee paul a Ge Shenie Send ur party drove some 3 miles easterly from ; ) P caage iggy AES = dR ve 
uy ! ’ rn an raisea in rico sen } 5 ‘ . ° P ucKS SO you can Imagine the It num 
for folder and picture Bieber over a Forest Service road These roads at a killed in this t : -. 4“ » of 
“Put oe leer killed ir s territory in the seasc 
SIERRA MADRE HUNTING AND FISHING CLUB) =f | thread the district, and are maintained by the (©... wonth’s duration 
Box 705 El Paso, Texas U. S. Forest Service for the purpose of fire - A wl al a buck } will find tl 
. > . : nyone who enjoys buck hunting will find 
— protection. From the time we left Bieber until n : ¢ ¢ in . h “ i ‘a lava 
- acme of sport in a hunt in i 
we returned to that place from a three-day hunt- ear F. P. Tuttle, Jr 
—EE . . cus." . . U ec, # 
ing trip, the only water we saw was that poured 
from our water cans. It would be no place for A Good Place to Spend the Winter 
the fastidious person who must have his morning J. . R.. OHTO I have ne Florida 
a i es “bawth,” as a cat-wash twice a day is all that or C ia so of course I cannot compare either 
one is permitted. the or the climate with ours here This 
“CONSERVATION ACRES” n ft New rk It is a debated question if and when the mule climate is unusually mild. It does freeze once i 
State P " . Game Refu :_ : 7 ‘ Pia ; 
G ~ Ra» ae 7" tn ‘aa 1 Gane ' . All W ltt leer drinks, but common sense seems to say awhile but when it does it freezes all the way 
A Summer or all-year-around Camp or Hunting Lodge that he must make pilgrimages to quench his to the Rio Grande! People wade and f h here 
for x ly $50. 00 ~- ating SP lan ting of 4 Spewce, fe thirst, perhaps much less frequently than deer in all the year around. Of fish we have all of the 
( \MPSITES” for $20.00 Fre , for building territory providing more abundant drinking facil- better known fish you would natura expect to 
Dollar down and Mlar th High Rock Farm, ities In spite of the lack of water the bucks find in Southern waters Trout and redfish are 
South Otselic, Boman County, New York. : ° : Pre ‘ . . - Seat ae . ‘ _— 7 
we shot were in oplendid | condition However, always plentiful in season as are several lesser 


when cleaning the big four-pointer that fell to known fish. Tarpon are unusually plentiful here 
my lot, I noticed much less water in the stom- als 


and FUR ach than I have found in that of the average [ cannot tell you very much about the coast 
* OR K | black tail killed in the Sierras south of the lava country north of Aransas Pass and Rockport, 


cies WEN Os Times Ff ve week en beds. It is possible that this buck had not drunk Texas, but I am pretty well informed on the 











m — 1 with a skill and craftsmanship that have for several days, and at the time he was shot coast on south to Point Isobel and Brownsville, 
pa ge RAW Uns oo — ~ ¢ “Xd Ned he was about due to take his weekly or bi- Texas. The best fishing is to be had at 
pieces, “Costs are lowest in history weekly drink, as the case may be. It is certain and Padre islands. These islands were once 
Write today tes F REE Art Catalog and Field Guid that the scarcity of water on the range does not separated by a pass but this is now filled with 





JONAS BROS, | affect the condition of the deer. I examined sand so that they are really one long island. 
1024 Broadway Master Taxidermists Denver, Colo. 


—__—_—— Subseription | Order r Coupon 


“FAMOUS” “JACKSON” “HOLE” ||: oeeessnennenees 
Bring the family ur summer Outdoor Life, 


vacation at our lo Rates $5.00 a day ° ° 
including board and lodging. Best trout fish- 121 Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, Ill. 
Ing Trips through “TETON” and Yellow- 
stone Parks Fall Hunting Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope, Bear. Sept. 15th 
to Nov. 15th. Write for information. C1) $2.50 for a year's subscription 
Plummer Hunting Co., Kelly, Wyo. 

















Enclosed find [] $1.00 for your next five issues 














_| My Name sameeseaeinialis Eee es ae ee 
Big Game Hunting in Alaska | 


Spring—Kodiak Brown Bear. Fall—Moose, Cari- 


Street , ’ Ree ee SE ek eae ae ee ee 











bou, Sheep, Grizzly & Black Bear. Trophies | . . 
guaranteed. Rates reasonable. Address, CARL City sinsicntipnibbinissdin — : 
ANDERSON, Anchorage, Alaska, P. O. Box 325. | & ecccee a | 




















These islands are nothing more or less than just 
one long pile of white sand, sometimes only %4 
mile wide, sometimes 5 miles, and about 175 
miles long. I do not know of a better country 
to spend a winter, if you care for fishing. This 
last winter so many fish were caught that the 
markets could not sell them and refused to buy 
them for weeks at the time. Have seen both red- 
fish and trout sell for as little as 3 and 4 cents for 
a month! 

Roads are fine. On the islands there are none, 
but in extremely rough weather one can drive on 
the beach with speed, safety and ease. You may 
follow a new concrete road 12 miles from here 
to Flour Bluff, where you drive across a cause- 
way to the islands. Or you can go by way of 
Aransas Pass, 18 miles by paved road and take 
the ferry to the island. If you wish, you can 
charter a boat either here or at Aransas Pass. 
Comfortable cottages can be had both of these 
places too, and rent is reasonable, especially in the 
winter time. 

Frankly, if I were hunting a winter home I 
don’t know of a better location. I have been in 
this part of the state for the past nine years and 
know it fairly well, I think. I will be glad to 
help you in any way I can at any time I may.— 


W. C. Burnett. 


The Jungles and Swamps of Florida 

A. M., PA. I understand that you want to 
come to Florida in the winter with a view to ex- 
ploring some of her jungles and fishing, at the 
same time camping on a trail that will accom 
modate a motorcycle. I am of the opinion that 
a jungle trail would be too tangled for you to use 
the motorcycle, but camps could be made and 
you could go on foot into the swamps, where you 
could study the wild life of both plants and ani- 
mals, including the bird life. 

I am writing from Northwest Florida, where 
I live. What we call the jungles here would be 
in the depths of the Apalachicola, the Chocta- 
whatchee or the Chipola River swamps. In the 
lower counties, Liberty and Calhoun and Gulf, 
the Apalachicola River has swamps some 5 miles 
wide in places, and down in Franklin County, if 
the marshes along Lake Wimico are included, 
there would be a vast swamp that would give 
you plenty of space for exploration. Of course 
the Everglades in South Florida would be more 
desolate and inaccessible. The swamps of this 
country, meaning the lower counties along the 
Gulf of Mexico, in Northwest Florida, between 
the Ocklocknee and Escambia Rivers, are the 
habitations of wild deer, bear, coons, and wild 
turkeys, besides many varmints. Good hunting 
is to be had during the open season. Fishing is 
good all the year round. Closed seasons in most 
of the counties is April and May. Except in 
the warm spells in the winter mosquitoes are not 
bad up here, as cold spells keep them out of sight. 
On the edges of the swamps are good roads that 
can be traveled by motorcycles even in the rainy 
seasons, as the soil is sand over clay, and settle- 
ment roads and trails leading into the woods wil 
give good access to the entrance into the swamps. 

I consider this an ideal winter camping section. 
In fact I fish and camp a great deal during the 
winter. Good water can be had from the springs 
and the river water can be boiled. We catch here 
the black bass, bream, shell-cracker, war-mouth 
perch, and various other kinds of flat fish. The 
jack, sucker, catfish, etc. also abound. 

In going to South Florida you would have to 
pass over the paved highway to Marianna any 
way, so the thing to do is to stop here and take 
a look over the country that you pass through and 
if you don’t like it then run on down the state 
and try there. Marianna is in Jackson County 
about 50 miles from the coast. If you will write 
me a letter direct I will be very glad to answer 
all your questions and endeavor to give you a 
clear mind picture of what we have here to make 
a visitor satisfied, no matter what kind of out 
door hobby he may have.—M. C. Smith. 


Lake Court O’Reilles 


M. M. G., ILL. I have fished and hunted 
on Lake Court O’Reilles for the past twenty years 
and consider it one of the finest lakes in Northern 
Wisconsin. I have owned a cottage on the lake 
for the past six years and spend as much time 
there as I can spare. Grindstone Lake is only a 
short distance from Court O’Reilles and is an- 
other fine lake. 

They are just two of a great number of good 
lakes in that locality. You have made a good 
choice and I know that you will enjoy your vaca- 
tion, and also get some good fishing. If they are 
not biting in the lake that you are on, you have 
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others to visit where they are. Some very large 
muskies are taken out of these waters. 

I am inclosing a pamphlet giving a summary 
of the Wisconsin game laws, including the seasons, 
size and number of fish. Residents are not re- 
quired to buy a fishing license. Non-resident li- 
censes are $3 each. 

I use an 18-pound test black silk casting line 
and like it very much. I did use a 30-pound test 
line but discarded it for a lighter line as I find 
I can cast farther and more accurately with it. 
I don’t believe in having a very great number 
of lures. I take only a good spoon hook,a..... . 
a..... and the necessary tackle for live bait. 
We have found that a live sucker is the best 
muskie bait that can be used. Good Luck. 
Elmer W. Hill. 

Bear in Dismal Swamp 

C. R. L., VA.:—There is excellent bear hunt- 
ing in the Dismal Swamp. Transportation from 
Quantico could be made easily | ‘ 
would have to have guides, with dogs, if you 
are to have a successful hunt. 

Write to. ..., at South Mills, N. C 

. + « «» Elizabeth City, N. C. They are exper 
enced guides, they have good dogs, and their 
rates are reasonable. They can attend to board 


Rupert E. West. 


yy auto. You 


or t 


and rooms for you 





Please Be Definite 

UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 

through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 
personally reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroughness and 
value of the service we can give you is in di- 
rect proportion to the definiteness of your 
question. Please make your inquiry as specific 
as possible and give us plenty of time in 
which to secure the desired data. 











A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 


Free Service 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 
am a reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 


: 
; 
; 
, without charge. The copy 
; 
; 
| 
. 














from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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PricesReduced 


4 bros ANNUAL year’s-end sale at 
the Outdoor Life Book Shop 
affords a splendid opportunity to buy 
Christmas books at bargain prices. 
Send the coupon for our list of over 
180 different titles which are being 
sold out to make room for the new 
books to be added in 1933. The fol- 
lowing titles are good examples of the 
wide variety of books being offered: 
A L \bout Airedales, by R. M. Palmer, regular 9 


$1.10, sale price 


American Shotgun, by Capt. Chas. Askin, veguler price 
$2.00 > ae ‘ ooh 
Black Suss and eeniill raft, 
by Sheridan R._ Jones, 
regular price $3.00, sale 
Eanes, 
Bungalows, Camps & Mtn. 

louses, by Comstock & 
Schermerhorn, re gular 
price $2.50, sale price...... 
; $1.75 
Camps, Les ¢ Cabins, Lodges 
& Clubhouses, by F. E. 
Brimmer, regular price 
| 
| 














$2.00, sale price $1.75 
Deadfalls and Snares, by A. 
R. Harding, regular price 

$1.00, sale price........$ .80 


| 
| 
sd H Edge of the Jungle, by Wm. 


} Leebe, regular price $1.00, 
NS ALA Himmelwright 














sale price........... S .73 


Ferret Fens ond Pancies, 
by A. R. ee - 











ular price $1.00, sale price............ mais 85 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, by A. R. Harding, 
regular price $1.25, sale price................... $1.10 
Home Tanning & Leather Making Guide, by Albert 
i. Farnham, regular price $1.00, sale price........$ .90 
Hunting Big Game with Dogs in Africa, al cC. M. 
Shelley, regular price $3.00, sale price.. wae 


Jack Miner and the Birds, by Jack Miner, ‘regular 
price $2.50, sale price eneuedinateiansaneonens ey 
Mountain Cottage Portfolio, by O. A. Qrister, regular 


price $2.00, sale price........... aadaieneiansal eevee 00 
Nature’s Silent Call, by Dr. W. J. ence, " peguiler 
price $3.50, sale price........ wa ...$1.00 


Out Trail, by Mary Roberts "Rinehart, “regular 
$1.00, sale price...... " 

Pistol and Revolver Shooting, “by ra ~~ i “Himmet- 
wright, regular price $4.00, sale price............ $1. 
Practical Bait Casting, by Larry St. John, regular as 
$1.00, sale price -70 
Practical Fly Fishing, by Lome St. John, regular price 
$1.00, sale price...$ .65 
Practical Trapping Meth- 
ods, by David Pugh, 
regular price $ 75, — 
price . .$ . 
Rabbit Raising, ‘by Paul 
Ib. Sawin, regular price 
$ .50, sale price...$ .35 
Real Log Cabin, by C. D. 
Aldrich, regular price 
$1.00, sale price....$2.50 
Riflecraft, by Cc 8. 
Landis regular price 
cloth cover $1.00, paper 
cover $ .50; sale price 

cloth, $ .80, paper, 
$ .35 
Rifles and Rifle Shoot- 
ing by Capt Chas. 
Askins, regular price 
$1.00, sale price...$ .65 
Roar of the Crowd, by 
Jas. J. Corbett, regular 7 
price $1.00, sale price ae $ .75 
Sporting Firearms, by Horace Kephart, ” pegules ice 
$1.00, sale price.......... suppibenidiccscuituieiiete ir 60 
































Sporting Firearms of Today ry Wee, nay “Capt. Paul A. 
Curtis, regular price $3.50, sale price $2.50 

Steel Traps, by A. R. Harding, regular ecleo 308. 
| ,  Saaeem eoece enaee 80 

Story of Jack, and Other Dog Stories, by Horace iyi 
regular price $1.50, sale price...... aD 

Thirty Years War for Wild Life, by Dr. wl T. Hora: 
lay, regular price $2.50, sale price... cose $1. 





Outdoor Life Book Shop, 


Mt. Morris, Illinois 


} Enclosed find $ for the books entitled 


These hooks are to be sent postpaid ard the 
amount sent for any book is to be refunded if 
your surplus stock of that book is exhausted. 

Send your complete list of Books at Re- 
luced Prices. 
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GLORIOUS MOUNT ROBSON, LOFTIEST PEAK IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Mr. Frothingham used this very camp site on his trip described in his story “‘Hunting Big Game in the Shadows of Mt. Robson 
which begins on the opposite page 
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Hunting | Big (j5ame 


BETWEEN hunting 
and photography in the 
Canadian Rockies,” said 
the doctor as we pulled 
into Jasper Park from the west, 

“TI feel a close kinship to Buri- 
dan’s And then he pro- 
ceeded to quote that eccentric, 
whimsical French scholiast of the 
fourteenth century: “If a hungry 
ass were placed exactly between two 
haystacks, in every respect equal, he 
would starve to death because there 
would be no motive why he should 
go to one rather than the other.” 
Sut it should be explained that the 


sé S 


” 
ass. 


in the 


Shadows o 
Me. Robson 


By 
Robert Frothingham 


of the party. As a pinch-hitter 
he was all to the good. He man- 
aged to gather together sixteen 
good sturdy trail horses, an ac- 
ceptable assistant in the person 
of “Slim” Goodell, and a bully 
cook, Don Hoover by name. 
With enough “fodder” for a six- 
weeks pasear, they set out from Jas- 
per Park station for a fifty-mile trek 
westward to Mount Robson station, 
where we joined them a couple of 
days later by train. I have never 
been partial to Indian guides but 
Adam Joachim did more to dispel 
that prejudice than any other I have 





doctor had just purchased a brand 
new moving-picture camera while | 
had managed to accumulate my first 
Springfield Sporter—a lovely speci- 
men of Bob Owen’s handiwork, 
made for my especial delectation, 
shortly before Monsieur Depression 
pushed his sinister face into the pic- 
ture. There is only one excuse for 
mentioning this detestable pariah 





Her canyon altars know my fires, 
Her mountains know my secret heart; 
The old, unuttered, strange desires 
That urge to swell with her, apart. 


Yet—not aloof from human kind, 

When chance may send a friendly face, 
Nor dreams so deep I may not find 

Much music in my pony’s pace. 


ever known. No white man, I| care 
not how experienced he might be, 
could have fitted into an emergency 
outfit better than Adam and the other 
two boys ran him a close second. 

An Indian with a sense of humor 
and the organizing capacity to have 
his pack train on the move regularly 
every morning at nine o'clock is a 


—Knibbs. ; 
bird—and that was Adam’s 


rare 








thus early in the game—viz., to effec- 

tually dispose of him by establishing 

the fact that he cuts no figure in enthralling memories of the 
wilderness, in the presence of which his Mephistophelian 
features fade into nothingness. 

Dr. W. Wayne Babcock, Philadelphia’s eminent surgeon, 
was my companion. We had been traveling together up 
the Pacific Coast, with a brief sojourn in Vancouver, in- 
cluding a bit of salt water in Canadian territory, as far 
north as Hyder, Alaska; up through beautiful Portland 
Channel, with a couple of days in that hustling and pic- 
turesque town of Prince Rupert, Pacific terminus of the 
Canadian National Railway System; and a highly diverting 
journey along the majestic and rugged shoreline of the 
rushing Skeena River, up which curious seals find their 
way over 100 miles from the coast. Our outfits had been 
sent on ahead to Jasper, for a hunt in the vicinity of that 
marvelous sky-piercing peak, Mount Robson. 


OW the worst about going hunting with these unselfish 

followers of “Luke, the beloved physician,” is that just 
as long as they are within hailing distance of a telegraph 
or a telephone office, there is a chance of the trip going 
haywire. This possibility was intensified by our inability 
to get either of the guides we wanted, the Otto Brothers 
or Jack Brewster, with each of whom I have had some most 
delightful and successful hunts in that section of Western 
Canada. So we decided to take what the Red Gods might 
send on our arrival, which really turned out much better 
than we had any reason to expect. A better matched scrub- 


team than that which piloted us through 400 miles of the 
most magnificent mountain scenery imaginable, where both 
rifle and camera gave a thoroughly good account of them- 
selves, would be hard to find. 

Adam Joachim, a half-breed Cree Indian, was the leader 


average. | have known a lot of 
white guides who did well if they 
got the outfit started by ten-thirty or eleven and who re- 
garded a request for an earlier start as a reflection upon 
their alleged qualifications for the job they thought they 
were filling. Furthermore, Adam didn’t figure he was earn- 
ing a seat in the heavenly choir when he started a fire in 
our tent regularly every morning before we tumbled out of 
our sleeping bags. He understood how to serve without 
making a lackey of himself and there was a certain aborigi- 
nal sense of dignity about him that was mighty refreshing. 


T WOULD be difficult to imagine a more enthralling 

view, throughout the Canadian Rockies, than that of 
Mount Robson as seen from the upper railway tracks at 
Mount Robson station. Fortunate the traveler upon whom 
the gods of fair weather smile when passing this spot. Too 
often the crest of that tremendous upthrust which towers 
nearly 13,000 feet in the air is obscured by clouds and mist. 
The loftiest peak in the whole Canadian Rocky Mountain 
range, its huge bulk completely fills the broad valley of the 
Grand Forks River which is paralleled by the railway at 
this point, and dominates the whole eastern horizon. A 
luncheon with George Hargreaves (another excellent guide), 
in his roomy cabin just below the station, and we were off 
for a day’s horse-back journey of eighteen miles up the 
Valley of a Thousand Waterfalls, with the western exposure 
of mighty Robson before our eyes all the way, passing lovely 
Kinney Lake, Mount Whitehorn and magnificent Emperor 
Falls, the most spectacular cataract in all Canada, bearing 
a close resemblance to famous Nevada Fall of our own 
glorious Yosemite Valley. Of course, the doctor had to 
unlimber his new camera here and snare the beauties of that 
overwhelming fall in the varying lights of the afternoon 
sun, with Robson’s towering peak for a back-drop. 
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One would scarcely think, as he negotiates the steady 
rise of 1,500 feet through that valley of singing waters to 
the eastern base of Robson itself, that every drop thereof, 
including Emperor Falls, has its birth in the gigantic, ser- 
pentine glacier which hangs from the slopes of the great 
mountain, sections of which are constantly tumbling into 


picturesque Berg Lake at its foot. 


ARRIVING in Robson Pass on the eastern slope of the 
4% range, in the late afternoon, we faced an entirely dif- 
ferent and immeasurably more picturesque and diversified 
mountain view than the western exposure affords. Here we 
never-to-be-forgotten experience, 
third visit to that 


camped for the night, a 


notwithstanding the tact that 1t was my 


wondrous spot. The moon was in the full, the air was 
crystal clear and the stars brilliant beyond words. It was 
a fortunate opportunity for night photography under ideal 


conditions and it goes without say- 


made the most of it 


look-see almost before the tents were up. It wasn’t long be- 
fore we heard a couple of shots and before dark the two of 
‘em returned to camp with the choicest bits of a most splen- 
diferous caribou—which, incidentally, had a very respectable 
head as well. We didn’t need Don’s expert services to prop- 
erly season caribou tenderloin and liver, our principal com- 
petitor being a “whisky-jack” who watchfully perched on a 
tent-peg not more than six feet distant throughout the meal 
and finished what remained in the skillet almost before we 
reached for the “finger-bowls.” 

[ shall never cease to wonder at the prompt appearance of 
these birds in the Northern wilderness. There wasn’t a tree 
for miles around. Our tents stuck up from the turf like 
sore thumbs. There was the absolute stillness of mountain 
heights—no bird note nor that of any insect. Even the mar- 
mots had not yet discovered us, and we had settled down 
in their front yard. When suddenly, out of the silence, this 

somberly dressed gray bird ap- 
peared and made |! 





[ wasn’t at all surprised the 
when the fir 


next morning t sun- 

line came streaming through the 

routing us out of 

hear the docto1 Say 
| 


it hi 


tent door, 


our beds. to 


that he had broug camera 
along for just such unusual con 
ditions as those, with the result 
that we sent the pack train on 
ahead while we devoted most of 
the day to that enchanted spot, 
including a climb to the shoulder 


of Mount Mumm, immediately to 
the east, from which a magnificent 
view of the whole tremendous 
mass of Robson may be had, com- 
prising the lofty toe-hold and the 
twisted ramifications of Tumbling 
Glacier. The day was warm and 
the reverberations of the falling 


masses of ice from the tongue of 





Reflections as seen from our tent 


himself fear- 
lessly at home almost within arm’s 
reach. A voracious guest, he; and 
if you happen to leave a titbit 
lying on your plate while you step 
away from your meal for a mo- 
ment, the chances are he will have 
it in his beak before you can 
frighten him off. How he man- 
ages to stow away as much food 
as he does in that slender body 
of his, is a mystery. There is vir- 
tually nothing of him but feathers. 


WE WERE located in a vast 
basin a-top a limitless pla- 
teau. Adam said it be a 
comparatively easy thing to travel 
indefinitely, east or west, on it, 
with the pack train, were it not 
for the rivers that cut through the 
ranges in many places, which 


would 





the glacier into the lake below would compel a descent to the val- 
were constantly in our ears. leys. It was another world, so to 
Never were the deeply etched speak. Huge peaks that were not 


“snow-ribs” of stupendous Rob- 
son’s eastern face more beautifully 
shadowed forth than in the west- 
ering sun-rays of that glorious 
September afternoon. It 
growing dark as we reached camp 
that night in Bess Valley, on the 
far side of Wolverine Creek, 
after a rapid ride of twelve miles 
down the valley of the Big Smoky 
river. 

Bess Valley was our last camp 
within the limits of Jasper Na- 
tional Park for six weeks to come. 
A brilliant sunrise was succeeded 
by a penetrating rain which held 
steadily all day and we had an 
atrocious climb up a slippery trail 
which led to the shoulder of Bess 
Peak, down and up again and over Jack Pine Pass descending 
finally into Jack Pine Valley where we were glad to settle 
down for a few days’ hunting, near the head of the Jack 
Pine River. It was my first experience in genuinely big 
country in Canada. By this | mean that there was no 
hunting to be done from a base camp. 


Was 


HE vast Alpine-like uplands, where the game is to be 

found, lie from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above the valleys. The 
four of us started out the following morning the doctor, 
Adam, “Slim” and I—on our ponies, with one ‘pack horse 
carrying a couple of small tents and the necessary duffle for a 
side camp, with the expectation of at least gathering in a bit 
of fresh meat. Fording the Jack Pine River, we reached our 
hunting grounds about mid-afternoon, after a heart-breaking 
climb of 2,500 teet, during which we were out of the saddle 
fully half the time. I was weary enough to appreciate the 
restfulness of the camp. The doctor, however, was keen on 
the job and he and “Slim” were on their way for a general 








Eastern exposure of Mt. Robson 


visible from the lower levels lifted 
their serrated crests in every di- 
rection. Thirty-five miles west- 
ward as the crow flies, Robson 
raised its mighty head out of the 
ruck of a score of pinnacles by 
which it seemed to be immediately 
surrounded: a veritable landmark 
and friendly withal. With that 
majestic sentinel in sight one did 
not feel so utterly lost in such 
all-pervading vastness. The ear- 
marks of glacial action were on 
all sides. In vain one might try 
to picture to himself what that 
tremendous terrain must have 
looked like under a limitless ice- 
cap. In a few places the storms 
of ages had worn channels in the 
rock leading downwards through impassable gorges to the 
valleys below. Mostly, however, the heavy rains had col- 
lected in expansive hollows, leaving enormous extents of 
muskeg which one would scarcely suspect at such heights. 
Here and there we would find a caribou wallow, together 
with grizzly bear diggings in all directions, some of which 
were quite recent. We remained up there for a couple of 
days. There were plenty of caribou in the vicinity but they 
were mostly cows and yearlings—no heads to justify a 
killing, beyond that taken by the doctor on the afternoon of 
our arrival. 

Frequently we came upon a bunch of these odd-looking 
animals which permitted us to approach almost within rifle 
shot before becoming alarmed. Then they would begin to 
circle around us, as is their habit, until they got our wind, 
when they would shamble off, with that clumsy though none 
the less speedy gait so characteristic of the species. Reach- 
ing a perfectly safe vantage point, they would come to a 
stop, right-about-face and give us a thorough looking over 
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The end of a long day’s trek 





as though anticipating future 
identification, before finally tak- 
ing their leave. There was not 
the slightest suggestion of either 
mountain sheep or goat tracks, 
although we did find a tuft of 
goat hair clinging to a bunch of 
alders. Doubtless they would 
have been found on the mountain 
slopes several miles distant on 
all sides. Such open country as 
that, with an utter absence of 
cover, lofty though it was, of- 
fered mighty poor sanctuary to 
those high climbers, even though 
there was an abundance of for- 
age. It was camera country 
more than anything else and we 
made the most of it. 

Returning to the valley in a 
driving rainstorm, we just man- 
aged to get the Cayuses across 













Doing the camp chores 


through bog-hole after bog-hole, 
the contents of which slithered 
down the mountain side as thev 
struggled upwards. If any one 
of the horses had slipped it 
wouldn’t have stopped short of 
the floor of the valley; and every 
man-jack had fished his rifle out 
of the scabbard and was follow- 
ing his mount off to one side so 
that he might not be carried 
down in event of an accident. 





T WAS no cake-walk, that 

climb, and we had _ nearly 
1,000 feet of it before we struck 
good footing and could rest. Two 
thousand feet higher and far off 
to the east we could descry the 
icy summit gleaming like a dia- 
mond in the sun’s rays. 

“Is that where the pack train 





the Jack Pine without swimming 
them and reached camp soaked 
to the skin. The rain fell in 
sheets all night and next morning the river was a swirling, 
impassable torrent. We were snug and comfy, however, 
with an abundance of fresh caribou meat on hand, and set- 
tled down in camp until the storm passed. 

Waiting for a storm to pass in those latitudes, how- 
ever, isn’t as simple as it sounds. That downpour con- 
tinued unabated for three solid days and was succeeded 
by a cold snap that chased us into heavy flannels. Mean- 
while we had made our way to another base camp, most at- 
tractively located on the Middle Fork of the Jack Pine, 
where we spent a full week, during which we fine-tooth- 
combed the district in all directions. Adam was rather 
sanguine that we might come across a grizzly. Certainly 
there were sufficient diggings to justify such a hope. But 
most of them were old and we finally moved on to pastures 
new over massive, ice-clad Shale Mountain, one of the 
loftiest, and most spectacular passes I have ever known a 
pack train to undertake in the Canadian Rockies. 


HALE MOUNTAIN has an elevation of 8,000 feet above 

sea level—a typical “round-head” of the range, and offers 
the only pass from the valley of the Jack Pine, to the east- 
ward. Its crest is covered with snow and ice throughout the 
year. But it lacks the risks and the danger of broken country 
with the usual accompaniments of precipitous cliffs, gorges, 
glaciers, etc. The heavy rainstorms had turned the mountain 
slopes into a veritable quagmire of muskeg and the grade 
was unusually steep. No man would have been safe in the 
saddle. 





The ponies had all they could do to drag themselves 





The western exposure of Mt. Robson. 
Yet some do not care for the chase 


passes ?” I queried of Adam as I 
picked up the spot with my 
glasses. “Just a little to the left 
of it,”’ he replied with a faint attempt at a smile at my sober 
face and still heaving chest. 

“What is the grade like on the far side?” was my next 
question. “Oh, a bit stiffer than what we have just been 
through, but the going is good and solid,” was the answer. 
“And besides that it’s downhill and you won’t mind it so 
much.” Praises be! There is always rich compensation in 
the wilderness. Adam’s aboriginal limitations precluded any 
serious appreciation of the natural glories that lay beyond. 
As we approached the crest of the pass and looked down the 
other side over a vast expanse of limitless meadow-land, 
criss-crossed by rolling hills, with picturesque patches of firs 
here and there, and a silvery stream winding in and out, | 
was impressed by the startling contrasts which are charac- 
teristic of Canadian mountain scenery. The rushing, roar- 
ing, swirling stream of the Jack Pine, under lowering clouds 
and mist, was hedged in by a narrow valley and menacing 
muskeg, on one slope of the range, with “Jerusalem the Gold- 
en” on the other. And just so there should be nothing lacking 
to complete the picture, the doctor picked up through his 
binoculars seven billies browsing on a spur of the mountain 
right on our way down. Inasmuch as Adam stated that we 
would do well to reach camp before dark, however, the 
doctor passed ’em up with a sigh. He had his first goat yet 
in prospect while I had got my limit some years previous. 
“We are in goat country now,” remarked Adam, “and the 
chances are that you'll have a shot at them within the next 
couple of days”—and we were comforted. ” 

We took the down trail and (Continued on page 54) 
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fter You Shoot . 


By 
Elmer Keith 


FTER you shoot at a big game animal, do you al- 
ways go to the spot where the game was standing 
or running when you fired, to determine just 
where your bullet went, even though the game 

jumped and ran off? Altogether too many hunters do 
not, and if the game jumps and runs as though unhit, 
they blame it to a miss when in reality it may have been 
a hit. When guiding I have often asked the shooter 
where his front sight rested on the animal and except in 
the case of a trained rifleman, he was seldom able to tell 
me. This showed he did not have any picture formed in 
his mind as to just where that front sight or scope reti- 
cule rested, therefore was not certain whether he had hit 
or not. In these cases I was usually able to tell by the 
trail or the way the game made the first jump, but not 
always 

At one time and another I have found about twenty 
head of big game dead and soured, that had not been 
trailed up, some of them in good tracking snow. Back 
tracks showed that the hunter, he could be so classi- 
fied, had not even followed far 
enough to make sure that he 
had missed. Three mule deer | 
have found that had run down 
hill until they had piled up over 
logs and died in plain sight, 
though just out of sight from 
where the shooter was standing 
when he fired at them. I found 
other dead game across the can- 
yon from where the shooter had 
stood: he doubtless thought 
he had missed and did not relish 
the hard climb down and up to 





Paddle-Tail Bill 


Badger Clark 


Your Game 


often the case, and all seasoned hunters have had similar 
experiences. 

| remember one fall Father and I were hunting deer, 
but were up high in sheep country, during the last of 
the deer and sheep season. We were working through 
an open burn, thickly covered with blackened stumps and 
snags, in a foot of fresh snow, when IL spotted an animal 
coming our way, about 700 yards away. I showed it to 
Father. At first we thought it was an old buck mule 
deer traveling, but as he came closer we made out the 
huge curls of a big ram, and a beauty at that. We sat in 
the snow and waited. Father asked me for the shot, 
which I gladly gave him, as I was only a kid then with 
plenty of years ahead of me in which to get a sheep. 

This big ram trotted along until he was directly broad- 
side and only twenty yards from us. Why he never no- 
ticed us I cannot understand, unless it was because we 
were motionless and may have resembled the stumps 
about us. I have noticed that game seldom sees you if 
you do not move. Father held on the old fellow’s heart 
with his long barrel .25-35 Win- 
chester and fired. The sheep 
was so close we could see the 
oval pupil in his eye. He did 
not break his stride and never 
even batted an eye, just kept 
trotting along, apparently with- 
out noticing us or the little 
bullet Father had fired. Father 
was so disgusted with himself 
that he set the rifle down be- 
tween his knees, without even 
ejecting the empty case. 


make sure. Such shooters as Paddle-Tail Bill is a pioneer, S THE ram went on appar- 
these above mentioned need, Qe. Oe eae tae +4 ently unhurt, I turned the 
and need badly, the services of a And he swims like a bark canoe. safety over on my Springfield 
competent guide. ie dain a om Se 8 —~ Fay ~ eae and promised Dad he would 

Straight through the timber and down the hill. now see results. By this time 


FOUND one big mule deer 
whose pelvic bone had been 
shattered. She had made only 
one jump out of the shooter’s 
sight, and had then dragged her 
hind quarters down the hill a 


couple hundred yards. This The best ax made, 


‘My nose points true,’’ said Paddle-Tail Bill. 
He swam the creek with a ducklike ease 
And brought his folk to a stop; 
He cocked his eye at the yo trees 
And ordered the ans o> ap . P . 
Then tall trees crashed to the north and sout / , » clack ; 
As each unsheathed the ax in his mouth As I took up the slack and 
And chopped away with a right good will. 
said Paddle-Tail Bill. 


the sheep was 100 yards away 
and still going, but on a hillside 
open except for snags where he 
could not possibly get away. 


centered the gold bead on the 
ram’s rump, his hind quarters 


man had seen the deer vanish They haggled the aspens limb from limb dropped, so I did not shoot. 


from sight, and on going to a 
spot where he could look down 
to where the deer jumped, he Fen 


had given it up as a miss and But the aspen dam stoo 
“Who wants concrete?’’ 


gone serenely on his way. This 
deer did not bleed at first, but 
left a wide blood trail on 
fresh snow after the first fifty 
yards, and if the hunter had 
walked only a few rods farther, 
he would have seen it. 

Often vitally hit game does 


“It’s peddler-proof,”’ 


And dragged them into the creek; 
They raddied a dam from rim to rim “ies ; : , 
And calked each dribbling leak. faced us, then shook his big 

The water kicked at the dam’s delay 
ushed and shoved for its own = way . 4 e ‘ ‘ 
& Geen on @ tll times, after which he pitched 


asked Paddle-Tail Bill. 


And there by the 1 they built their home— 
the For they're fond of a bathing beach— 

A dark, warm house in the shape of a dome 

With a snuggly bed for each. L 
It is plastered thick for the winter gales heart. Father still treasures this 
(They do neat work with their trowel tails) 
And deep in the pool is the front doorsill. 
said Paddle-Tail Bill. 


Paddle-Tail Bill and his folk were through, 


The old boy turned around and 
head up and down at us three 


forward and rolled sideways 
down the hill. Examination 
showed the .25-35 soft nose had 
gone through the center of his 


head with a seventeen-inch base 
and both horns with thirty-six- 
inch curl, the points absolutely 


not show the effects of the bul- ° “— py mye pe perfect. Results would have 
let at first. I have seen bull elk, ay oe la ion aon aso , been different if that sheep had 


goat, sheep and deer walk or run But they wake once more when the floods 


away as though unhit, also stand oe Sr 


perfectly still and take the slugs And work with a beaver’s strength and skill, 
from _.a_ heavy rifle without 
flinching. Of course this is not 
the usual procedure, but it is 











To expand their home to a good-sized town, 


“We're proud of the name,”’ says 
Paddle-Tail Bill. 


SEW 


been hit with a heavier bullet. 

I have placed five shots from 
a Springfield behind a bull elk’s 
shoulder without his doing more 
than hump up, and have seen 
mountain goats absorb heavy 


’ 
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bullets and not show they were hit. Last fall I 
shot one with Springfield, Noske scope, Reming- 
ton 150-grain bronze point ammunition, at 400 
yards or a little more by holding over. This goat 
stopped and turned around but gave no sign of 
being hit, though the bullet had penetrated one 
lung and his intestines. The second shot tore his 
lower jaw off, still we couldn’t tell if he was hit— 
but I knew my rifle and was holding perfectly 
from a prone position with sling. The goat 
walked on around the ledge out of sight. He went 
only a few yards and was far from dead when we 
arrived. A neck shot finished him. 





HAVE had mule deer jump and run as though 

untouched, when shot through heart and lungs 
with a .400 Whelen; some of them ran as far as 
300 or 400 yards before going down. While many 
animals will die instantly from a well-placed rifle 
or even six-gun bullet, others are not so obliging. 
A week ago a coyote started across the meadow 
at daylight. I saw him from the bedroom as | 
was building the morning fire. Had my 5-A scope 
on the Pope Ballard and had to remove it, slide 
it on the 300 Magnum coyote rifle and turn the 
thumb screws up tight with a penny, then strike 
a match in the pantry to get the graduations for 
the Magnum rifle that I had written on the wall, 
and set the scope accordingly. By the time I had 
done this and slipped into boots, shirt and trou- 
sers, the coyote had crossed the field and was 
trotting along the base of the mountain. From a 
good prone position | held on his shoulders, as 
he trotted along broadside at 300 yards. On ac- 
count of the close proximity to the house I was 
afraid to whistle to stop him. My first shot went 
through flank and intestines, owing to his travel- 
ing as I fired. The coyote jumped into a hard run but 
did not show he was hit. He soon came out on the side 
of the mountain running almost directly away from me. 
I held the second shot just over his ears. This turned 
him down the hill, but he soon started back up. I held 
the next shot the same at about 400 yards and again 
turned him down the hill. After going through some 
timber he started up the moun- 
tain straight away again. As he 
was now fully 500 yards and my 
gun sighted for 300, I held about 
twenty inches over his ears. After 
the shot, one jump put him over 
the hill out of sight, then I heard 
the sound of the bullet as though 
it had made a direct hit. Picking 
up the tracks, I found where the 
first shot had scattered blood, 
hair and bits of intestines on the 
snow, the second had smashed 
through the right hind leg and 
had left blood, hair and some 
meat in the snow. The third shot 
had removed sundry parts from 
his under side. 





N COMING to the top of the 
hill, I saw a broad blood 
trail on the hard snow crust clear 
to the bottom of the ridge. The 
last shot had hit him squarely in 
the south end as he was headed 
north, and killed him instantly. 
This heavy .300 Magnum coyote 
rifle by Hoffman weighs between 
thirteen and fourteen pounds with scope, and has a 
heavy barrel, the latter made by my good friend Eric 
Johnson. It will consistently make one-inch groups per 
hundred yards. Only such heavy barrel rifles with target 
scope sights are capable of such long range accuracy, 
necessary to coyote killing. 
These instances show what sometimes happens, even 
though game, like my last coyote, does not show that 
it was hit. It is only by careful tracking and observation, 














A California black-tail 











Willard Rood’s dogs running a lion 


coupled with a thorough knowledge of your rifle and 
where the sights rested, that one can be sure that he 
really missed. One should never give up until he is ab- 
solutely certain. Most of our big game hunters in the 
United States need a thorough course in rifle instruction, 
then another in woodcraft and tracking, before they are 
really qualified to hunt big game in a clean sportsman- 
like manner. Many times in the fall 
1 have crossed the trail of a bunch 
of deer, only to note that some indi- 
vidual was bleeding, and then ob- 
served the tracks of several coyotes 
following the wounded animal. 
Trailing them up usually shows a 
few scattered bones and hair and a 
big blood splotch in the snow where 
Uncle Sam’s yaller dog has finished 
the job some hunter started. I would 
personally rather spend two or three 
days on the trail, even to sleeping 
out at night, than to let wounded 
game escape. 


| HAVE often seen hunters shoot 
game, and rush up and cut its 
throat first thing, often ruining a 
fine scalp for mounting. After you 
shoot a game animal in the body 
with a heavy rifle, it won’t bleed to 
speak of if you cut its head off, and 
just as much will be gained by cut- 
ting off its tail. Once I broke an 
elk’s back and as: I was very short 
on cartridges I decided to kill it by 
cutting its throat. After several 
attempts we finally succeeded in cutting its head almost 
off except for the bone and skin on top of neck. That 
elk bled very little and would not have died for some 
time, so we grabbed his horns and twisted until we broke 
his neck. 

The first thing to do after looking at the eyes to deter- 
mine if the animal is really dead is to open it and remove 
the intestines, paunch, lungs and heart. Most of the 
blood will be found clotted around (Continued on page 56) 
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Wild 


By 


Archibald Rutledge 


N THE mild dusk of the winter’s evening I was sitting 

on the back steps of the plantation house, listening to the 

way the mallards were raising cain in the old rice fields 

across the river. Only 100 yards below me rolled the 
dark stream; and for some reason, at that moment it loomed 
darker. Was night coming on so fast? Oh, no. It was 
only Steve slouching up the dim pathway. If you are search- 
ing for the Link that is said to be Missing, you need not 
go tarther than my good negro Steve. 

Up to me he came, with that unmistakable air he shows 
when he has seen 

[ asked him how his still 
tidings. 

“Cap'n,” he 
now.” 

“Who was after you?” I asked. 

“[ run into a flock of wild turkeys,” he said soberly. 
“ "Bout sixty or a dozen,” he added, “right on that ole cause- 
way. They been gwine to roost.” 

“What time do we start?” I queried, getting his drift. 

“Daylight,” he answered, “or before dat.” 

“All right,” I said, “I’m going to be drinking coffee at five 
o'clock. And if you aren’t here, you'll have to eat crow fer 
Christmas.” 

“My belly ain’t got no suction for crow,” Steve answered. 
“T will be here, Captain.” 

The Santee River, in Carolina, some fifteen miles above 
its mouth, divides; and the two branches, about a mile apart, 
tlow separately into the ocean. Between these broad streams 
is the mysterious and magic land of the delta, once culti- 
vated from end to end for the growing of rice, but now for 
seventy years abandoned to nature and her children. Here 
are lazy, winding creeks, miles of weedy morasses, dense 
swamps where the footing is watery and muddy, canebrakes, 
old canals now bush-hung and choked with semi-tropical 
growths of wampee and duck oats. And here dwell deer, 
ducks, turkeys, wild hogs, black bear, bootleggers, snakes un- 
told, snipe in myriads. It’s a great place to hunt if you can 
take it. But don’t hunt on the delta in your Sunday-go-to- 
meetings. However wisely you walk, you and your game are 
going to be covered with mud when you return home. 


game 
was running, but he had greater 


said, “you done ought to been wid me just 


HEN hunting on the mainland gets too hot for the deer 

and turkeys, the deer swim and the turkeys fly across 
to the delta. It takes either a brave man or an idiot to hunt 
there. Steve and I belong in one of those classes. 

The moon was still bright; the owls were still weirdly 
hooting; and the coffee was not hot when Steve shambled 
up to the back door and knocked softly. I admitted him, 
and together we had breakfast. 

“Are you sure,” I asked, “that they were not buzzards? 
You remember that time you took me to that wild field at 
sundown to shoot a big buck that you had seen, and I came 
near shooting a mule?” 

“Great God, Cap’n, since when can a buzzard gobble? 
And a buzzard don’t scratch in de leaves. If dem is buz 
zard, | is a preacher.” 

“Then they must be turkeys,” I admitted. 

Together in that mysterious twilight be- 
fore the dawn we got in the canoe. Over 
the misty river we moved. Steve’s a good 
paddler, steady and silent and skilful as an 
Indian. Up Push-and-Go Creek we went, 
heading toward the old causeway that used 
to span the delta. Washington crossed that 
causeway when he visited the South after 
the Revolution; Lafayette crossed it. Now 


lurkeys .. . 


of the Delta 


a wildcat has a hard time fighting his way through those 
burly briars, with every now and then a break in the bank 
to negotiate, twenty feet wide and ten feet deep. But between 
breaks the dyke is fairly high. It was on this old bank that 
Steve had seen the turkeys; they must have been roosting 
ahead of us in the great cypresses and tupelos that tower 
out of the vast and melancholy swamp. 

[ know men who, the night before the season, roost a 
flock of wild turkeys, then sleep under the trees, and at the 
crack of day shoot the birds off the roost. I could never get 
any kick out of this sort of strategem; to shoot game while 
it is asleep is like shooting a tame pigeon padlocked in an 
iron cage. 

As we were as yet at some distance from the birds, Steve 
was telling me about a bull alligator that got after his chil- 
dren the summer before. 


6s¥7OU know, Cap’n, I done got ’bout twenty or sixteen 

chillun. An’ they will go down to the ribber. One day 
Mandy come runnin’ to me, shoutin’ and wavin’ her apron. 
‘Whass matter wid you?’ I done axe her. You know, 
Cap’n, how I kin talk to a ’oman. Well, sah, Mandy she 
come runnin’ to me and she says, ‘O Steve, a alligator done 
ketch one of de chillum!’ And I says, ‘Mandy, ain’t I done 
tole you las’ month dat something wuz gettin’ our chillun?’ 
Yass, sah, so I done tole her.” 

We now came to a place on the causeway where we could 
land, and out we got, just as the Eastern sky grew pink, 
and just as the first mists of the morning began to rise 
eerily from the vast reedland. The weather was like early 
October in mid-latitudes. We never have any real winter 
on the plantation. 

These delta turkeys, when they roost near the causeway, 
have a way of flying down to it from the roost, and roaming 
around on it for an hour or two to pick up the water-oak 
acorns. I asked Steve where he had run into them 
the night before. He indicated that we were within 
about 300 yards of them. 

“They they are,” I said, 

“and here we are. How are 
we going to get together ?” 

‘T got a plan,” Steve 
announced. “I gwine 
drive them to you.” 


These delta turkeys, a 
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Now you know that such 
a scheme doesn’t sound very 
rosy; but it is a fact that 
wild game pays much less 
attention to a negro than it 
does to a white man with 
a gun. I think deer and 
turkeys consider these plan- 
tation negroes as _ natural 
objects of the landscape, 
like themselves, whereas a 
hunter is an alien and an 
intruder. 

“But how will 
around them?” I asked. 

“I gwine in de swamp,” 
Steve answered undismayed. 
“T has done trabel dis swamp 
eber since hatchet was a 
hammer.” 

Into the wet bushes his 
dusky form insinuated itself 
and soon I heard him softly 
sloshing through the dim 
morass. He intended travel- 
ing on a wide arc, and 
would return to the cause- 
way about a quarter of a 
mile from me, and then just 
loaf up toward me, driving 
the turkeys before him. In 
open woods such a plan 
might be just a lot of hooey; 
but you know how turkeys 
love to run a bank or an old 
road. The thing might work. 

As I saw Steve disappear 
into the gloomy wetness of 
the swamp, I thought how 
humble and faithful a negro 
can be, especially if he is 
close to nature and un- 
spoiled. I knew what he 
would have to go through 


you get 


to make that circuit. I knew of the mud and the briars and 
the messy old ditches. But he just ambled right into it all. 
Good old Steve! He has his limitations, and he is not a 
domestic shining star, as his massive wife Mandy often tes- 
tifies to me and the rest of the world. But I have had a 
lot of fun with Steve in the woods, and he understands game. 
He had not left me three minutes before I heard the tur- 
keys. Day was wanly dawning, and the swamp looked as 
if it were getting ready for eerie and witch-like perform- 
ances, with that gray moss draping all the trees, those gray 
mists looming and vanishing, that heavy silence that was 
full of meaning. I heard a gobbler fly down from the roost; 
he always makes more noise when his wings are damp and 
the atmosphere heavy. As soon as he alighted on the cause- 
way, he began to talk drowsily, asking the other members 
of the family why they didn’t come down to breakfast. They 
came. Don’t you always get a peculiar thrill out of hearing 
wild turkeys come off the roost? You hardly hear more 
than perhaps a creak of a limb, perhaps a wing striking the 
brush, and the soft “swish-swish-swish” of their wings. 


Y THE time the whole flock was on the causeway, day 

broadened fast. The fantastic shapes of the mist took 
definite form as trees and bushes. I could easily see to shoot. 
There was a breast-high canebrake on the edge of the cause- 
way, making a natural sort of blind. Into this I got, and 
was all set for the big parade. In my right-hand barrel | 
had 4s, and in the left, 2s. Some of my fellow sportsmen 
laugh at me for shooting these heavy loads, just as they 
sometimes spoof me about sticking to my old 12 gauge 
gun. But a wild turkey is a ponderous bird, and if you have 
to take him at any distance, you want to hit him hard; you 
want to break him down. I have seen many a heart-broken 
hunter vainly watch a fine bird flying on after being pep- 
pered at sixty yards with 5s and 6s. 

Haven’t you been on a stand when everything seemed in 
your favor? And then haven’t you had something mess up 
the whole fair prospect? To me, standing there in the canes, 
serenely sure that I’d have wild turkey on the table for 
Christmas dinner, just such an experience came. At first 
the sleepy turkeys were the only sounds I had heard. But 
now, from behind me came grunts and little squeals and 
riotous sounds of ardent and promiscuous foraging. Up the 
edge of the bank came a whole herd of razorbacks, really 
wild hogs, ownerless, and as skittish as deer. They were 
going to traipse right down the bank and run my turkeys 
into the swamp. Turkeys are (Continued on page 55) 
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A Polar climbing clumsily 
on to anice foein his way 


HE®* polar, or ice bear, Thalarcios maritimus, is one 
of the largest of the carnivora. It is also, in my 
opinion, the handsomest and most attractive mem- 
ber of the bear family. 

I have always wanted to add a polar bear skin to my 
trophy list, but a weary old leopard of the dermatological 
jungles is generally so busy combating the ills of the 
flesh that he has little time to give to Arctic exploration 
and sport. 

The recent depression, however—I trust it can be so 
classified by the time this story is in print—convinced 
me that he who does not gather roses when he may is 
very likely to go through life roseless, and for this rea- 
son, in November, 1931, through the Bennett Bureau, of 
Oslo, I chartered the /sbjorn, out of Tromso, for the 
summer season of 1932. 

Shooting, or walrus, sloops of this type are especially 
constructed wooden vessels, with very thick hulls, built to 
resist the action of the ice. A steel ship would not last 
a day in a polar ice field. The chief motive power is a 
Diesel or Bolinder crude oil engine, of from 100 to 200 
horsepower. Sails also are provided, as a safety measure 
in case of accident. The better vessels are supplied with 
radio. I should not care to go out in a boat unless it 
was so equipped. 

[ am a firm believer in the old adage that “the early 
bird gets the worm,” and for that reason decided to leave 
America in May and spend the months of June and July 
among the floes. As matters turned out, we did arrive 
a few weeks too soon, for the ice hampered us at almost 
every turn, but what would an Arctic expedition be if ice 


? 


and snow were omitted: 








Bringing a big one on deck is no easy job 


fter PR. olar Bears 


By 
Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


In the selection of shooting territory, one can take 


either Greenland or Spitsbergen and its neighboring 
lands, Bear Island, Franz Josef Land, and Nova Zembla 


; *¢ , 14 
We chose the latter. My wite, our eighteen-year-ol 


daughter, Emmy Lou, and I reached Bergen, Norway, on 
May 14, and the next day, Dick, our son and my com 
panion on a recent African-Asiatic expedition, who had 
been doing some special work at the University of Edin 
burgh, joined us. 

On the next day but one, we started up the coast to 
Tromso, aboard the express steamer Polarlys. Four day 
of pleasant travel, dodging in and out of the fjords, and 
stopping at half a hundred little fishing villages, brought 
us to Tromso, the Nairobi of the North. It is in this 
small island port that the majority of polar expedition 
are outfitted, and the place is replete with reminiscence 
of historic personages. 


HE Norwegians are a practical, matter-of-fact people 
however, and sentiment plays little part in their lives 
The sea owes them a living, and they go out and collect 
it. Cold and wet and hunger are no strangers to them 
They accept suffering’ and even misery as part of th¢ 
day’s work, and to boot, probably gamble on the return 
by sharing the catch, in lieu of a meager wage. 
‘Briefly, we found the Jsbjorn a most admirable little 
ship, and our crew, the skipper, Captain Bergersen, and 
the guide and interpreter, Ernst Sorensen, all that could 
be desired. 
We investigated Bear Island, ran east along the edge 
of the pack ice to Hope Island, and then slowly worked 
our way up to South Cape. From there, we sailed up the 
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west coast of Spitsbergen, 
stopping at Advent Bay 
and King’s Bay, and final- 
ly, on the tenth day 

out, we rounded Cloven 

Cliff and The Norways, 

80° N., and entered our 

shooting grounds. The 

hunting is done along 

the edge of the pack, and 
among the floes. North- 
ern Spitsbergen is marked 
by numerous cliffs and 
coastal indentations. The 
largest of these inlets are 
Red Bay, Wood Bay, and 
Wiide Bay. Hinlopen Strait, 
with Lady Franklin Bay just 
north of it, separates the 
mainland, known as West 
Spitsbergen, from Northeast 
Land. Several miles to the 
north lie the Seven Islands, 
discovered it is believed, by 
Hudson, in 1607—although 
Northeast Land was not ex- 









plored until recent years, and 
still is, to a great extent 
terra incognita. South of 
Hinlopen Strait lie Wilham Barents’ and Edge’s Islands, 
and east of these, the Wyches, all notable bear and wal- 
rus territory. 


WE HAD hoped to secure a number of polar cubs 
for the Swope Park Zoo in Kansas City, but were 
not even so fortunate as to see one, let alone capture 
one. All of the bears we encountered were of he-man 
size, and the majority of them were hungry, and out 
looking for something to eat. 

With us, as with nearly all sportsmen, luck ran in 
streaks. On the first day Emmy Lou got a good one, 
a trifle gaunt, but with its winter coat still in excellent 
condition. It measured eight feet, two inches, and 
weighed approximately 700 pounds. It was hunting 
snads—a variety of small seal—on the floes. The noise 
made by our ship frightened it, and it started for a big 
ice field which skirted the mainland. Just as it hesitated 
on the edge of an ice cake, before plunging into the 
water, the little University of Kansas co-ed broke its 
neck with a soft-nosed bullet from her 6.5 millimeter 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer, at about 100 yards. It was her 
first big game, and she was as proud as Punch. 

After that we got a bear a day, for nearly a week. In 
weight, they varied from 600 to 1000 pounds, but had 


Emmy Lou and her first bear. Oval—A big one on the ice 


they been fat, they would have tipped the scales at nearly 
one-third more. 

Not all of them acted as Emmy Lou’s first one did. 
The sporting way is to stalk or pursue them on the ice, 
but this is easier said than done. Ice fields, if of any 
size—and these are the sort which Bruin frequents—are 
full of snad holes. These breathing orifices, which meas- 
ure about two feet in diameter, with a funnel-shaped 
top, are made by the seals when the ice is thin, and kept 
open as each new layer of ice forms. I have seen them 
in floes eight or ten feet thick. When they are occupied, 
as it were, that is, being used by the seals, they are 
readily seen; but when deserted, the opening is generally 
covered by a thin layer of snow and ice. This “lid” may 
be slightly raised above the general surface, but common- 
ly.it is not. The material of which it is composed is 
extremely fragile, and the average snad hole lid is just 
about strong enough to support the weight of a cotton- 
tail rabbit. 


OU can readily imagine what would happen to a 200- 
pound man who inadvertently stepped on one! He 
would shoot down through the ice with the speed and 
accuracy of a well directed lead plummet. When he 
came up, the probabilities are that he would miss the 
opening which had been the 

cause of his downfall. Can one 














The author with his bear and the gun he used. Circle—Mrs. Sutton fondling a baby seal 


imagine a predicament worse 
than that? 

In order to safeguard one’s 
self as much as possible, when 
negotiating suspicious ground 
of this sort one carries a “haak- 
pik,” which is a sort of heavy 
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alpenstock. If properly managed, the long handle of the 
haak-pik will prevent one from falling entirely through. 
But it is ticklish work for a fat old man like me. While 
I was, of course, a little bit afraid of the bears (for I 
am but human), I was mortally afraid of falling through 
a snad hole. Think of having one’s body preserved in- 
definitely by the cold water, floating and bobbing about 
for years in the Arctic seas, probably ultimately to be 
devoured by the very bears that one had set out to kill! 

Dick was more optimistic, but that is a privilege of 
youth—and inexperience. 


ON THE mainland the chances for a successful stalk 
are better. But bears do not frequent the shores. 
They prefer to remain out in the pasture, and feed at 
the table that Nature has so generously provided. Just 
as in Indo-China the follows the water, the deer 
the grass, and the tigers the deer, so in the North tem- 
perature and water supply the ice, the ice supplies a 
home for the seals, and the bears feed on the seals. 
Occasionally, when we discovered a bear in inaccessible 
territory, we would lure him out into the open, and 
within range. There two or three ways of doing 
this. One is for two men to play seal. They quietly 
steal toward the bear until they are a few hundred yards 


grass 


are 


from him. Then they openly crawl toward him for a 
short distance, and finally lie down on the ice, and try 
to act like a seal. A favorite stunt is to scratch one’s 
left ear with the right heel 

Mv dear friend, Stefansson, first told me of this 
method. and assured me that he could do it. But he 


is tall and slender, and graceful. I am not. In making 
excursions of this sort, one should always take along 
a rifle, otherwise a tragedy may ensue. While the man 
knows that he is only playing, the bear doesn’t. 
Another and often successful method is to lure them 
out with blubber smoke. This plan is particularly ef- 
fective in foggy or misty weather. The boat is run up 
alongside the ice, with the floes or field to windward. 
The ship’s cook is then petitioned, 
and he fills his stove with blubber 
and seal fat. The odor of the burn- 


ing fat will carry for miles. It is 
one which few hungry bears can 
successfully _ resist. When they 
smell it, they come. Once, on the 


west shore of Hinlopen Strait, by 
this simple means we persuaded a 
big old fellow to travel fully five 
miles over very rough ice. 


N MY experience, polar bears are 
harder to kill than either tigers or 
lions. As Dick said, they eat lead 
like they eat seals. They are tre- 
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mendously muscular, which may account for at least 
some of their extraordinary resistance to ordinary 
wounds. The neck of our largest one, which was a thin 
male weighing about half a ton, was more than thirty- 
six inches in circumference, and as hard as iron. The 
head is small and pointed. 

The majority of the shots secured, with the exception 
of one bear that had to be killed while in the water, 
were at distances of from 100 to 300 yards. We found a 
shoulder or body hit of very little avail. A spine shot 
should do the work, but in so large and shaggy a1 
animal, the position of the spine usually is problem 
atic. 

Emmy Lou used a light but powerful rifle 
millimeter caliber. 

The guns employed in seal shooting are of size 
but handle a slightly longer shell than that of the Mann 
licher. They are Norwegian Service rifles, with Krag ub 
Jorgensen actions, and 26-inch barrels and are well con 
structed, and handy. Both our skipper and the first - 
mate were experienced sealers, and experts in the use oi MA 
this long-barreled weapon. 

Should a visitor desire to avoid the trouble and 
of bringing his rifles with him, he is safe in dependin 
upon one of these army rifles. A new one can be put 
chased at Tromso for one hundred kroners (about 
twenty gold dollars). The cartridges are six 


each. 
[IKE all gun cranks, Dick and I prefer to use our ow: 
artillery. We sometimes possess more rifles tha 
we have an opportunity to use, but that makes no dif 
ference to us, our sales resistance continues very low 
He sticks to his .375 Hoffman, which gave such splendid 
service on the last African-Asiatic expedition. For some 
time, I have been using Mausers, of 9.3 millimeter caliber, 
weapons in which I have learned to have great con 
fidence. This gun, which probably is the most popu 
lar in Africa today, is inexpensive, and the ammuni 
tion for it is readily obtainable i: ; 
all countries where big game 
abounds. 

The latest addition to my arsena 
was built for me by Sauer, of Suhl rat 
and is equipped with a 4X Zeiss tele tal 
scope sight. Owing to my age, and I 
impaired vision, I had thought my ‘a 
rifle shooting days about over. My rc 
experience with this modern instru ' 
ment of precision has convinced me Ka 
that my career as a rifleman has just 
begun! A reliable and properly r 
mounted telescope certainly is of 
inestimable value to an old man like 
me. il 
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HE gray digger 
squirrel of the Pacific 
Coast states is, as the 
editor of a famous 
publication defined the com- 
mercial traveler, “a gay and 


festive cuss” in most re- 
spects. With one exception, 
to be noted and enlarged 


upon later in the body of 
this article, he seems to be 
a complete loss, econom- 
ically speaking. 

The name applied above 
describes the varmint so 
well that the writer needs 
but to say that he looks a 
great deal like the Eastern gray 
squirrel of the big oak groves, save 
that the greatest distance Ol’ Man 
Wiggins has ever seen one of the 
West Coast variety from the 
sround is about twenty feet, as 
this species lives under the sur- 
face, and merely gets off terra 
firma to scan the landscape and 
sun itself. He loves to pose on 
stumps, fence posts, rock piles, 
etc., and here he is subjected to 





The long and badly decayed rail fence 


Diggerin’ 
Sesenie tillaatin 


with solid point bullets, in- 
flicting fatal wounds, but 
wounds that allow squirrels 
to enter their burrows and 
later die there, thus prevent- 


ing the collection of the 
bounty procurable if the 


scalp of the animal is pre- 
sented according to the 
statutes. Most shooters now, 
however, have settled upon 
the .22 long rifle in some of 
its present excellent forms, 
and practically all progres- 
sive shooters use the hollow- 
point bullet, which makes a 
kill almost a certainty. The 
really deluxe outfit seems to be a 
Winchester .52, equipped with a 
3-power scope, sling, and speed 
action, or one of those marvelous 
rifles that Phil Holmes makes on 
the action of the old single-shots 
—Ballard, Winchester, the Rem- 
ington-Hepburn or Sharp-Borch- 
ardt. He rebarrels them, restocks, 
reblues, and after tuning the ac- 
tion to a degree of excellence that 
few can imagine, he sights them 





the barrage of which more anon. He 
is very active, like all his rodent cous- 
ins, and the way he will hurry out of 
sight when one misses him with the 
first shot is little short of incredible. 
Seldom is a second shot at the same 
animal offered inside a half hour, we 
note. And the way he seems to scent 
danger from afar is also a crucial test 
of the rifleman’s temper. It seems as 
though he is able to look through the 
next hill and see you Injunin’ up on him 
with lethal intent. 

He lives on about everything the 
rancher grows for profit; the way a 
family of diggers can cut down the 
yield of a nice field of wheat, barley, 








in, and then it’s up to the man who 
aims it; the rifle is beyond criticism. 
As for the proper procedure in slay- 
ing the ferocious digger, the little ac- 
count that follows may be taken as 
typical of a day afield in Oregon. 


PHONE to Phil at his Portland 

office, and a hurried scouting trip 
into the Waldo Hills with Russ Daven- 
port, served to make war medicine for 
the next morning. A carton of .22 
Kleanbore hollow-points, and with the 
kodak and the Zeiss monocular for de- 
termining whether that little projection 
over the canyon was really a digger or 
a knot on the stump, we were ready. 








oats or alfalfa is a sight to behold, and 
occasions cuss words from the hardy 
farmer. Witness: Uncle Hayden Kin- 
kaid watched a squirrel make several trips from his granary 
to a hole in the sunbaked adobe soil, his jaws dilated with 
grain, and finally from curiosity drew his revolver and 
killed the thief. A considerable amount of wheat being 
vomited forth by the dying animal, Uncle ordered a Mexi- 
can ranch hand to take a pickaxe and dig out the nest to 
which the little buccaneer had been making trips. 

A half day’s work was needed to lay bare the home under 
the soil, but in it upon a nice mattress of dried grass and 
straw, reposed more than two bushels of wheat which the 
squirrel had abstracted from the granary. Needless to say, 
Uncle had a lot of practice with his Colt on small game from 
then on, this being California in the sixties. 


HE local game warden assures me he has seen the dig- 

ger eat the eggs and kill the fledglings of song birds, al- 
though he was not sure that the latter were devoured. Any- 
how, they were sure that those particular birds never would 
sing or devour insect pests again. 

And so, as promised in the first paragraph, we now let 
you into the deep secret of the utility of the gray digger; 
he makes a wonderful target for the .22 rifle. I believe more 
vouthful Oregonians have made their first kill on the digger 
than on any other pest, and he certainly helps us keep in trim 
all through the summer months, up to the time we dust off 
the old trusty Killdeer. 

Most riflemen use a .22 repeater for this game, although 
some have made sure of him with the .410 shotgun. The 
boy on the farm purchases a small single-shot rifle in the 
spring, and about July lst has the gun paid for by the bounty 
paid by the various county clerks for the scalps of the 
diggers. Some pester them with the .22 short, and many 


Getting a bead with a scope 


Having picked Phil off the morning 
stage, and secured Russ, we were oft 
toward the blue shadows of the Cas- 
cades, while the grouse boomed a challenge in the giant firs 
along the road as we roared over the winding road to the 
east. 

We drove about ten miles, and while Phil excitedly de- 
manded to be allowed to disembark and shoot a few stray 
diggers we saw posed on the fence posts, we assured him 
he’d seen nothing as yet, and Ye Scribe kept the twelve 
double E on the throttle hard and fast. We were going 
places, to see game and do things. 

At last we reached our destination, the old home of a 
former governor of Oregon, where the hills roll away in 
giant waves towards the High Country, the streams murmur 
gently, the big firs nod in the morning breeze, and the 
meadow larks challenge all nature to witness their joy in 
living. 

And the squirrels barked, frisked about, and ran busily, 
tails in air. 

We disembarked, loaded our rifles, and commenced a 
steady advance over the surface of a last season’s wheat field 
toward an old and partly fallen barn. On the top of a pile 
of discarded lumber beside the barn, sat a hoary and cunning 
patriarch of the digger tribe, watching for hawks and similar 
ferae naturae, not forgetting riflemen. 

But alas, he didn’t take into consideration the eye, rifle, 
and ability of one Phil Holmes; when we reached the lumber 
pile the little grain thief was sprawled, disembowled by the 
hollow-point, where a few moments before he had been 
greedily devouring some morsel. A fine shot by Phil, and 
first blood. 

We skirmished about the old structure, and several diggers 
fell to the Remington of Russ, and my Marlin. Right here 
I want to pay a tribute to the way (Continued on page 46) 
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Standard 100 Yard Small Bore Rifle Target 


Stamdard 100 Yard Small Bare Rifle Target 
26 Yard Revolver Target 


2S Yard Revolver Target 
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SLIP SHOOTING 
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‘Trick and Fancy Shooting 


Rapid-Fire Tests Against Time, and 
Other Stunts, Explained by the Great- 
est Modern Master of the Revolver* 
HE many writers of the history and the trigger pulled in the regular 
[ By Ed McGivern way, as done by most people of today. 


of the early days of the West— 


























its marshals, sheriffs, law officers a a I do not venture to say whether thi 
and others, who were active in es- affidavits and other matter which have statement is absolutely correct or not. 
tablishing law and order in the wide oat gh vg te Fg a oe [ am just giving it here as it came to 
open spaces, and subduing the gunmen authentic. Such data are available for me through published articles similar to 
and killers of that period—have had a apie 2 ae a those mentioned. 
lot of fun with the reading public by go- Trick shooting as mentioned here, 
ing from one extreme to the other regarding the par- in relation to the old timers, refers to several sucl 






rle-action guns, 
hand 





ticular style of shooting most generally favored in those days, stunts as “fanning the hammer” on sing 
by the men most noted at that time for proficiency in the which is. done by holding the gun in one 
quick handling of and dependable accuracy with, revolvers right or left as preferred, then while keeping it pointed 
and pistols. Some writers credit their particular heroes with at the target, slapping the hammer back rapidly with 
not only knowing, but also being very skillful in the per- short, choppy fanning motion of the palm or bottom part 
formance and use of, all the tricks of the “gun-throwers’” of the other hand until all the shots have been fired fron 
trade. the cylinder. Some writers claim much for this style oi 

Other writers, two of which were Emmett Dalton in re- shooting for fast work at short range; others claim it is ; 
cent copies of Adventure, and Stuart N. Lake in the Satur- myth. I will show later in this article that it is not a myth, 
day Evening Post, claim but that it is a real mean 
that none of the real gun- of speed and is very effec 
men of the old West ever tive at short range. The 
resorted to any trick shoot- greatest drawback, of course 
ing, or ever fired a trick is that it requires the use ot 
shot in a gun battle or two hands to work one gui 
in discharge of his duty as a Another two-handed styl 
peace officer. The same that is very fast and ac 
statement is made regarding curate with  single-actio 
the real gunmen on _ the guns is slip shooting. Thi 
other side of the law. These is done by holding the gu 
writers say that the gun was in the hand which control 
drawn from holster, pocket the pointing and working 
or waistband, the hammer the hammer quickly with the 
cocked with the thumb of thumb of the other hand 
the hand holding the gun, This is also called thum! 
which was pointed quickly whipping (not fanning) 
but deliberately at some It is a fast and very effec 
part of the enemy’s personal tive style of shooting, a 
anatomy (or other target) Slip shooting with S. A. Colt, black powder, two hands will be shown. 
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Two-gun slip shooting, another fast trick with 
single-action guns, is done by holding a gun in each 
hand and slipping the hammer from under first joint 
of thumb or from under the web between thumb and 
finger. In all of these styles the trigger must be 
held back firmly with the finger until all shots are 
fired, if it is not tied back permanently or removed 
entirely. ; 

Spinning or rolling the gun on the trigger finger 
so that the barrel comes up over the hand ahead of 
the handle or grip, catching the hammer with the 
thumb as it comes up and over, thus cocking and 
slip shooting the gun while the barrel is pointed 
out in front toward the target and the spinning mo- 
tion continues, is usually called “the single roll”. 
Using a gun in this manner in each hand is gener- 
ally called “the double roll”. Hits can be made 
in this way pretty regularly if guns are not turned 
too rapidly in the hands. Some writers get this 
method of firing a revolver mixed up with fanning 
the hammer. Fanning is a two-handed stunt and is 
done with a fanning motion of the hand as shown 
very plainly in the picture, while the gun is held and 
pointed with the other hand. 


ia often present-day fancy exhibition shoot- 
ing is referred to as “trick shooting’. If ever 
shooters were fast enough to deceive the eye in the 
handling of their guns, the present day group of 
exhibition shooters are entitled to that credit. No 
old-time gunman’s bag of tricks ever quite equaled 
some of the fancy work being done today. About 
the greatest trick connected with any of it that I 
have so far discovered is the trick of hitting ’em. 
To this part the first three definitions apply. 

Trick shooting does not necessarily mean deceiv- 
ing or faking, or resorting to the aid of mechanical 
contrivances or aids to perform stunts. All fast 
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handlers of guns are in a measure sleight-of-hand 
artists, therefore trick shots. 

Eye-deceiving speed and skill with the hands, such 
stunts as getting guns out of holsters, getting them in ac- 
tion and keeping them in action with speed and accuracy 
combined, constitutes sleight-of-hand work or performing 
tricks. It does not imply that deceitful means were em- 
ployed, but correctly termed it 
is trick shooting of the high- 


tional data on the subject, and picked up much more valuable 
information. A lot of truth was finally sifted from the great 
bulk of chatter, and you'll find much of it contained herein. 
Much of the demonstrating I saw done on dude ranches 
and similar places was done with empty 

single-action guns, that is, with no car- 






























est order. ——- pe. tridges in the guns. There was no great 
Many of the exhibition (fe a2 hiingh. Gtr tothe amount of actual shooting done that 
shooters object to having their Fi wn IME ; Coble Afrrerat Cisey would show that hits could be made 
truly wonderful work called as gk ae ; with any certainty at a high rate of 
trick shooting, but as I have Se) Jt tar Fart fp speed, or that sure hits could be guar- 
grown used to being called = anteed in any very short space of time 
about everything under the sun é per shot, or for strings of five or six 
at one time or another for ad- Aa ee ’ shots, either with one gun or two. At 
vancing some of my ideas, and Pj L Serdhucth, as an least, none of it was done when I hap- 
demonstrating some of the ° : P pened to be around. So I decided to 
stunts (or fast gun handling 4a 2 look elsewhere for my material on fast 
tricks) that we have developed 23: a and accurate shooting with single- 
and made a success of, I rather ‘ = § i Ww action revolvers. 
favor the term. It more cor- ts e 3$u Bi} \s MET several poe 
rectly expresses the facts of the tix mPZZA3; ‘ SS SST ee ene ee ee 
case than some of the fancy Fea 2333 - $3 the guns pretty fast, and do fancy 
terms occasionally applied to Ti Pe z2 stunts with them—empty. No shoot- 
such shooting. ore BePse ing, mind you, just playing with them, 
5% Z8dh a sort of gun gymnastics. Some were 
N attempting to determine 2 q \ particularly clever at the “quick draw” 
definitely the possible speed with one empty gun, and also with two 
of single-action guns operated . ; empty guns, which looked amazingly 
by hand, I visited and talked to i good to the average uninitiated spec- 
and played around with many ‘. tator. There being no shots fired, no 
old timers. I listened to many Ns } hits were necessary. Note this care- 











stories of the marvelous speed 

of this man and that man and 

his wonderful guns. I visited several dude ranches and 
heard the Eastern visitors being treated to highly-colored 
historical data about the West and its gunmen, etc. As I 
am an actual product of the West, having been born and 
raised in the West, and trained in. its ways and since my 
hobby is extremely fast shooting with revolvers and pistols, 
I was greatly interested. I searched everywhere for addi- 


fully, because to me the surprising 
part of it was that when the guns were 
fully loaded the hits were often conspicuous by their absence. 
There is a vast difference between playing with empty guns 
and doing actual shooting and sure hitting under pressure 
of an urge for speed. 

Fanning the hammer was the most confusing and over- 
rated stunt on the program. Not one in fifty of those doing 
the most talking about it, had the slightest idea of how it 
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was, or should be properly done (Note picture showing 
details of actual fanning.) Everything in the way of flop- 
ping a gun around promiscuously came under the name of 
fanning. 

One particular stunt presented by some of the empty-gun 
handlers as fanning, and one that seemed to be in great 
favor, was drawing a gun from a holster and, catching ham- 
rowing gun forward and downward, 


~ 


mer under thumb, th 
causing hammer to come back to full-cock position and then 
letting it slide out from under the web between the thumb 
ind finger, and repeating the motion over and over. This 
eemed to be the most generally accepted idea of what con- 
stituted fanning 

With empty guns this stunt was very interesting, as there 
was no disturbing effect of the recoil to contend with. It 
didn’t matter whether the cylinder jumped over the stop in 
such a way that the cap or primer of the cartridge would be 
out of line with the firing pin or pointed nose of the ham- 
mer, or not. While this is not fanning it is a very good- 
looking stunt with an empty gun. But when cartridges were 
placed in the guns and an attempt was made by some of the 
gun handlers to fire them fast that way, and hit anything in 
particular, on any certain spot, the results were very far 
from convincing. The results were generally very poor and 
the shots were not fired very fast, either 


D* CALKINS, one of the world’s best pistol and revolve 
hots, tells of a Westerner fanning a .45 Colt single- 
action revolver at the Springfield Revolver Club, when it 
took nine seconds to empty the gun, and the hits scored were 
not good. Of this there is very little reason for doubt, par- 
ticularly if this man’s gun was not especially adjusted and 
equipped for fanning. In this particular case, if this man 
had just the average standard gun and kept fanning it until, 
through good luck or kind Providence, six or even five of 
the cartridges stopped in proper position for the hammer 
point to hit the cap squarely enough to explode the cartridge, 
he was doing well to get them all out in nine seconds. 

I wish to call attention to the fact and make it very clear 
here, that not all single-action guns will stand fanning. I 
have had several practically new single-action guns in my 


hands with which, if luck favored me well enough during 











the vicious treatment of fanning to allow five cartridges to 
stop in front of the hammer point at any time during nine 
seconds, I would think I was doing very well indeed. Fan- 
ning a single-action gun fast is the most vicious treatment 
that can be given it, or any other revolver, and very few of 
the regular factory-adjusted guns will stand up under it for 
any length of time without jumping the cylinder over the 
notches in such a way that the hammer point fails to strike 
the primers and explode the cartridges in regular rota- 
tion, 1-2-3-4-5. 

Eugene Cunningham, in his excellent article, “Trigger- 
nometry,” in June and July, 1931, Field and Stream, tells 
of fanning a single-action gun six times in one second—the 
gun being empty at the time—and later actually firing five 
shots from such a gun in three seconds, which is very goed 
time for such performance. He does not mention what re 
sults, as to hits, he was able to secure with the five shots so 
fired. With the empty gun, of course, there was no recoil to 
contend with or to overcome, nor did it make any difference 
whether the cylinder stopped in proper position for the ham 
mer point to strike the cartridge primer or not. With the 
loaded gun conditions are entirely different. This particular 
difference is the point generally overlooked in many of the 
articles about “gun fanners” and “speed kings” among the 
“oun throwers.” 

Now please understand, I am not bawling out the single- 
action gun, nor trying to discredit any of the writers who 


praise this gun for its actual performance. I am simpl) 
trying to get the facts straightened out so they will show the 
actual performance of the gun under pressure of speedy 
handling, and show what percentage of sure hits can be 


secured with it under actual conditions, not just theories or 
rumors. I have wasted a lot of ammunition trying to de 
termine this one point. 

HE first thing that enters into this branch of the 

is the actual construction of the guns. The actual adjust 
ment of the guns as regularly turned out for the general 
trade at the present time should in every way be equal to the 
adjustment of, and material used, in the guns turned out in 
the early days. Those, by the way, were the guns we are 
still hearing so much about as having been made to perform 
sO many super-speed stunts. 

With due consideration and respect for the home-made, 
personally-conducted alterations and adjustments made on 
the early-day guns, by the early-day gunmen and their gun- 
smith friends or others who may have been somewhat gifted 
and mechanically inclined, the fact still remains that during 
my experiments I have had my command for service on 
my guns, factory equipment and expert gunsmiths that have 


never been surpassed at period (Continued on page 52) 





Standard 100 Yard Small Bore Rifle Target 
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A tiger skin pegged down for cleaning. Note the crude implements 


Mban-Eaters of India 


DO NOT altogether 

hold with those writers 

who say that the man- 

eater is invariably an 
old and toothless animal or 
one that has been incapaci- 
tated by a wound from seiz- 
ing cattle or his natural 
prey in the forest, as I have 
seen specimens that were in 
their prime and looked capable enough to subsist on what 
the forest offered them, without having resource to man- 
killing. In my opinion, the man-eater first starts as a man- 
killer, driven no doubt to the deed often, as these writers 
say, through hunger, but just as often, I think, to such cir- 
cumstances as related above. A tiger is suddenly come on 
round a corner of a nullah by some unfortunate and un- 
armed human being, and in his anticipation of being at- 
tacked and his anxiety to get away, he often thinks his safest 
course is over the fallen body of his enemy, and promptly 
rushes at him open mouthed, leaving the unfortunate man 
bleeding and badly mauled behind him; and though he does 
not return to the spot he knows full well that he has got 
the better of that meeting with the wretched two-legged 
animal, whom he has hitherto feared so much. 

This animal will now be fully conscious of his own 
strength, and, on his next meeting with another of the same 
species, will be ready to dispute his right of way through 
his jungles. Should this animal come to grips a second 
time with a human being, he will not be in a hurry to leave 
the corpse, and during the time he sits and gloats over it 
he will certainly eat part of it, and so take the initial step 
towards becoming a man-eater, and in course of time the 
most cunning of all tigers to be met with in the jungles. 
The preying on human beings, he feels, is accompanied with 
some danger to himself, and in consequence at times his 
caution almost amounts to cowardice, as he rarely attacks 
in an open manner, and always makes himself scarce if he 
has the smallest suspicion that his victim is prepared for 
him. He is, as a rule, too timid to seek his human prey 
anywhere but in the forest, and generally haunts roads or 
pathways in the jungles, where he has hopes of snatching 
a poor unsuspicious wayfarer. A man-eater, like the cattle 
lifter, has to move on, as he soon becomes known in the 
locality, and the jungle he inhabits is very soon avoided by 
his human prey; so that he is a very difficult animal to locate 
and bring to bag, his range of operations being anything 
from fifty to 100 miles. 


A Narrative of Dangerous Sport and 
of Tragedy in the Jungles of India 


(“Silver Hackle’’) 


JI—A NATIVE oF AMARKANTAK 


Loathsome and cunning 
brute that he is, the man- 
eating tiger is a gentleman 
compared to the panther of 
similar tastes and_ habits. 


By A. G. Shuttleworth The latter animal has no 


excuse beyond his vicious 
nature for becoming a man- 
eater, as besides the large 
number of small animals and 
birds that form his prey in the jungles, he depends on his 
smaller size and greater powers of concealment to enter, un- 
seen villages and cultivation, where he can secure goats, 
dogs, and other small domesticated creatures belonging to 
man, and which are denied to the man-eating tiger. The 
panther that takes to man-killing accounts for more victims 
in a single month than the tiger does in the whole year. 


R. F. C. HICKS in his admirable book “Forty Years 

Amongst the Wild Animals of India” mentions one 
panther as having accounted for 117 human beings before he 
was brought to book, and | read of another as having killed 
123 men. Though I have not come across an animal who 
had been so detructive cf human life, yet I remember once 
being camped near a village with only two inhabitants at 
the foot of the Kymore Range, the rest having fled after 
thirteen of their number had been carried off by a man- 
eating panther. On another occasion whilst camped in the 
Central Provinces, my wife and I felt safe only at night— 
when not sitting up for the brute—after we had barricaded 
ourselves in by piling up boxes against the doors of our 
tent; the servants and camp followers were sent off to sleep 
in the village. The man-eating panther rarely attacks except 
at night and then only takes a sleeping victim, his murders 
being committed in a silent and very thorough manner. 

I remember once coming to a village in Central India, 
and being told that a man-eating panther had the night 
before my arrival carried off a girl of about ten years of 
age from the side of her mother, without the latter being 
awakened from her sleep. A Sub-Inspector of Police was 
on the spot making enquiries into the case, and I went with 
this man and, following the drag, we came on the girl’s body, 
partially eaten, lying amongst some thorny bushes and rocks 
in a nullah quite a quarter of a mile from the village. This 
animal, unfortunately, like all man-eaters, made himself 
scarce, and did not return during the ten days I was camped 
at that village. No words of mine can adequately express 
the depth of cunning of the man-eating panther, but in the 
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end Nemesis invariably overtakes him, and he comes to an 
ignominous end, either by the hand of some native shikar1 
or through a trap gun or through the medium of poison. 

The native shikaris of the Central Provinces of India have 
a firm belief that nine out of every ten tigers, found in their 
jungles, have been born at Amarkantak, the source of the 
Nerbudda River, and from there have spread all over the 
Province, taking up their abode in any particular forest 
they fancied. Of course there is only a certain amount of 
truth in this, but Amarkantak with its tangle of heavily 
wooded hills and magnificent gorges is certainly a favorite 
breeding ground of these animals. As the jungles are heavy 
and continuous, the country very thinly populated, and beat- 
ing almost impossible, the animals are rarely disturbed by 
the reports of guns and rifles. A plentiful supply-of water 
is another attraction and makes the place still more liked by 
this species of the felide. 

The tiger I am writing about was a native of Amarkantak, 
and saw the light of day for the first time in a deep nullah 


among its hills. His mother 


took great care of his early 
training, and watched over 
him very carefully in his 


babyhood. He was for a long 
time kept closely hidden away 
in the long grass growing at 
the head of the deep dark 
nullah in which he had been 
born; the tigress only leaving 
him to go out and do het 
hunting. 


AN HE grew older he would 
- greedily pounce on and 
suck at the lumps of raw meat 
his mother brought home fot 
him. By degrees he was able 
not only to suck at this meat 
but also to tear off small 
shreds of it and gulp them 
down. Only later did he 
know what trouble she had 
gone through to procure these 
little delicacies for him; what 
patient stalking was neces 
sary before the alert chital or 
sambar could be pounced on, 


or what a tough piece of 


work it was to bring down 
the hoary old wild boar. He 
| : hae 

knew nothing of this; not 
even that there had been an- 
other little one born along 





tory. Soon after he tried a four-horned deer, but the animal 
was too strong for him till the tigress came to the rescue, 
and killed it with a gentle blow of her paw. By degrees he 
was initiated into the proper way of stalking and killing the 
different kinds of deer they came across during their nightly 
prowls. From close observation of his mother’s behavior 
when they heard human voices, he got to learn that man 
was to be severely left alone and avoided. On the few occa- 
sions when they were conscious of the near presence of 
human beings, his mother invariably hurried him off. It 
was hard to understand how she resisted the temptation of 
killing the nice sleek cattle often found in the company of 
these dreaded human beings, but resist the temptation she 
did, more on his account than from any fear for herself, as 
he found out later when he had grown bigger and wiser. 
He daily grew both in size and strength, developing the 
instinctive cruelty and cunning of his kind. He was now 
a half grown tiger and promised to be a splendid specimen 
still lived and hunted with his 
mother and was very often 
allowed to make the “kills” 
himself, whilst the tigress 
looked on, and him a 
helping hand when necessary 
He had not yet gained the 
full proficiency and polish 
displayed by her; occasion- 
ally, a big sambar stag would 
shake him off and get away. 
He bungled matters once very 
badly when trying to bring 
down a fair sized bison calf, 
and got hurt himself in the 
attempt. A young boar had 
got decidedly the better of a 
struggle with him and, lea\ 
ing a deep gash on his 
shoulder, got clean 
However, as his strength in 
creased rapidly and his mus 
cles and sinews 
he gradually attained 
fection in the art of 


on reaching maturity He 


gave 


away. 


dev eloped, 
full pet 
killing 


EF WAS 

inclined to 
one night in 
mother’s warning he 
in and tackled a c 


still young and 

be rash, and 
Spite Oo! his 
rushed 


buffalo, 


one of a large herd late in 
returning to the village His 
pride received a great fall 
when the old bulls of the 


herd closed up and charged 





with him, and that it had sick 
ened and died even before its 
He was hidden 
with extra care when 
iny male tigers were about, as 
being killed at ight. T hough he 
yet the old tigress knew it very well, no male cubs were tol- 


eyes opened. 
iway 
he ct ] » ore: hz ‘a ’ 
ne stood a great chance ot! 
Was unaware of the habit, 


erated by the sterner sex of her kind. 


[he day came when his mother took him on his first out- 
ing. She was particularly savage, growling and chasing 
away every cowardly hyena or panther they came across 


1 
} 
I 


walk, and he was made to keep close to her the 
and whenever in an inquisitive or curious mood 
to examine an object, he was 
severely cuffed and punished. He knew nothing of the world, 
and when a timid doe chital whom their approach had 
alarmed gave its shrill sharp call of fear, he crouched down 
and whimpered in fright at his mother’s elbow. 

The next outing found him a little more confident, espe- 
cially after he saw his mother pounce on and kill a spotted 
deer stag. He simply gloated over the fresh warm blood 
he greedily sucked up, even going so far as to growl at his 
mother when she gently pushed him aside. 

He never forgot the rare fight he had with a peacock he 
successfully stalked, when it came near his lair. He fought 
furiously, and, though well punished by the flapping wings 
of the big bird, he held on with eyes shut till it sank ex- 
hausted. How proud he was of his strength after this vic- 


during their 
whole wav: 


ie tried to leave her side 


An Indian tigress that has made her last kill 


down on him; he was knocked 





off his feet and badly pum 

melled, and with difficulty got 

away to the side of his mother, who from a safe distance had 

been watching the richly deserved punishment administered 

to her unruly progeny. He was sore both mentally and 
physically for many days after this humiliating reverse. 

They led a glorious and exciting life for a few more 

months, killing without mercy anything and everything that 

came their way during their nightly wanderings in search 


of prey. He and the tigress now ired any 
cattle they found astray in the forests, a fat buffalo being 
their favorite meal and more appreciated than the flesh of 
any other animal. 

He had now gained his full strength, and gradually both 
the tigers found themselves straying farther and farther 
away from their lovely and peaceful home in Amarkantak 
The rains had broken and the herds of buffalo, their favorite 
and most easily procured prey, were gradually being taken 
down to the plains by their owners for better and safer 
grazing; and both these tigers found themselves following 
the exodus, taking a toll now and again of any animal found 
straying from the herds. 

He eventually found himself hundreds of miles from 
his native place. The forests were still good and full of 
game, so he and his mother decided to remain in one par- 
ticular forest where sambar were extraordinarily plentiful 


no longer sp 
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and where the herds of cattle were brought daily to graze. 

They were now living in a land of plenty with nothing 
to disturb their peace and happiness. They had their own 
particular beat into which no other tiger intruded, nor did 
they ever cross a little stream which marked the boundary 
cf their neighbor, a magnificent and surly old tiger; they 
met occasionally but were never on friendly terms. 

All went well with them till one night, when they were 
surprised to see a young buffalo standing alongside their 
direct path to the water. After a hasty look around the 
young tiger pounced upon and killed the animal, and it was 
only then that they found a rope, tied to one of its forelegs, 
prevented their moving the body to a more secluded spot, as 
they had always done. With a mighty pull he and the 
tigress snapped the rope and dragged away their meal to 
the shelter of a thick clump of bushes. Here they had a 
royal feast and, as was their custom, slunk off at dawn 
and lay down for the day in some dense cool shade in a 
nullah, a short distance from the remains of their repast. 


Asout midday they were suddenly awakened by a ter- 

rific din, which, with the exception of a small silent area, 
seemed to encircle them. They both got to their feet hastily 
and made their way in the direction where there seemed 
to be no noise. They had proceeded about half a mile, and 
were in hopes of leaving the clatter and noise behind them, 
when they heard a gentle tapping on a tree just ahead, and, 
on looking up, saw a man perched among the branches. 
They accordingly quickly changed the direction of their re 
treat and continued on their way. They had gone only a few 
steps when there was a crack of a rifle, and his mother, who 
was leading, with a terrific roar fell over and floundered 
about in front of him. He got a great fright and bounded 
on, roaring madly. He heard another loud report and saw 
the dust fly up between his feet, but was unhurt and con- 
tinued his headlong flight and put as great a distance as 
possible between himself and the spot where he now felt his 
mother had been cruelly done to death by a hated though 
feared human being. He decided that his old haunts should 
know him no more. 

It was only after a great deal of restless wandering about 
that he found another area of forest to suit him. There 
were the usual large deciduous trees, some splendid blocks 
of “Sal,”* and what appealed to him most of all, a fine tangle 
of evergreen bushes along the banks of a pretty rocky peren- 
nial stream. Then there was also a hill to which he could 
retreat in an emergency, and from which nothing on earth 
could dislodge him. 

It was a perfect spot for him with an abundance of sambar 
and pig. Spotted deer were also to be found in large num 
bers in the thinner jungles a little farther afield; and there 
seemed to be none of the hated wild dog in the neighborhood. 


*Shorea robusta 




























An Indian jungle camp 





Photo by Thos. Burke 















An Indian hunter off for a stalk 


He became solely a game killer in this land of plenty, and 
did not trouble to wander down to the outskirts of the jungle, 
some eight miles away, where the village herds of Bhadrapur 
were taken daily for their grazing. 

Nature and the jungles were kind to him, and he seldom 
came into contact with man in the fastness he had chosen. 
He now heard the voices of men and women, who 
had come up village to cut bamboos or collect 
rass for theit lese occasions he left his favorite 
lair among the evergreen bushes 
and slunk off, passing the day up 
hillside. 


and then 
from the 
huts; on tl 


the 


H® WAS quite unaware how 

one bright day the grove ot 
mango trees near the village be- 
gan to hum with the voices of 
men, busy putting up the tents of 
a “Burra Saheb” who was coming 
to do a few days’ shooting. He 
had not seen Karia Gond, the old 
shikari, with his little axe over 
his shoulder, bending over and 
scrutinizing his pug marks; nor 
did he know the tales old Karia 
had spun in the village of the 
huge tiger he hoped shortly to 
place before the Saheb’s gun. 
Quite ignorant of the preparations 
made for his undoing, he started 
one night on his usual prowl. 
The sight of a young buffalo tied 
in his path made him halt for a 
moment. The temptation of once 
again tasting prime buffalo beef 
was too strong for him, and the 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Below—‘‘ Doc" with 
the few big bass that 
he kept as samples of 
the 357 that he threw 
back into the stream 











HAT would you say if someone walked into your 
office and informed you that he had just returned 
from a place where he caught 357 big-mouth bass 


in eight hours—getting a strike on every fifth 





cast fr 

That’s what we said, too, when Doc Smith burst in on us, 
all excited, a hectic flush on his face, and declared that down 
in Mexico he had found the place that fishermen dream 
about—a place where the fighting bass do everything but 


beg you to make a cast in their direction—where they'll 
strike hard and often on a fly, a bug, a mouse, or almost any 
kind of artificial bait—where you can haul them in until 
your arms wear out! 

“Easy there, old fellow,” said I, “you’ve been overdoing 
again, or maybe it’s the heat. Take a drink of this stuff and 
quiet down a bit. You'll be all right in a minute.” 

“Listen you!” yelled Doc, “nobody can accuse me of hav- 
ing bats in my belfry, and get away with it! Confound it, 
don’t you know the truth when you hear it? I tell you I got 
357 by actual count! Look at these hands—finned until I 
can hardly use ’em.” 

“Doc,” said I, “of course I know your reputation for 
truth and veracity, but that’s lots of fish. Er—er—did 
you catch these fish in a river, a lake, or was it the brewery, 
and did you bring ’em back with you?” 

“You doubting Thomas,” growled Doc, “of course I didn’t 
bring 357 fish back with me. I’m no fish hog. I kept only 
half a dozen four-pounders. Listen, you disgusting amateur, 
I know you'll call me a liar when I[ tell you that I threw 
them back. Now get this, I’m going to take 


most of 
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mse Mexican 






















Wonderful trolling here and excellent casting 






A Story of Fishing on the 
Beautiful Sabinas River 


that is fishin’!” 


you down there, and show you fishin’ ! 
reach- 


Bright and early we were off from San Antonio, 
ing Eagle Pass, Texas, on the border about 9 a. m. It re- 
quired a little less than an hour to obtain tourist passports, 
bond our car, and go through the customs. After a leis- 
urely drive we reached Sabinas, Mex., early in the after- 
noon. Sabinas is best known as the home of one of the 
biggest breweries in the republic. After purchasing sup- 
plies and paying a visit to the brewery, we started for the 
spot Doc had been raving about. For thirty-four kilometers 
we drove along the banks of the beautiful Sabinas river 
whose waters, sapphire-colored like the sky above, rushed 
over rocks in some places, lay in quiet pools in others— 
now narrow, now wide—bordered on either side with huge 
pecan trees. At last we reached a beautiful falls where we 
decided to camp. Here under pecan trees that towered all 
of one hundred feet we pitched our tent on grass as soft as 
velvet, near a little rivulet than ran around the falls. 


Y the time the tent was up and everything was ship- 
shape, it was too late to do any fishing so after a hur- 
riedly prepared supper we let the music of the falls lull us 
to sleep as we watched 
a new moon go down 















behind distant moun- 
tains. I dreamed of 
big bass that stood up 
in the water and 
thumbed their noses 
at me all night, and 
it seemed as if I had 
been asleep not more 
than an hour when 
the smell of frying 
fish awakened me. Lo 
and behold, Doc was 
getting breakfast, fry- 
ing two of the pret- 
tiest bass these old 
eyes have ever seen. 
He had caught ’em in 




























The spillway of the big dam that 
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Many channel cat strike on spinners in this lake 


$ Lou’ve Heard A 


By 
J. F. Tweedy 


about five minutes, he’ said, casting from a little headland 
directly below the falls where he could cast into the falls. 
After our delicious breakfast, Doc and I hiked down the 
river about ten kilometers, to a point where it flows into 
Don Martin Lake. This huge body of water is approxi- 
mately ten miles wide by fifteen miles long and covers an 
area of 48,412 acres. It is an irrigation reservoir, formed 
by erecting a huge dam across a canyon. It is very deep 
in some places and backs up many deep and rugged gulches, 
which give it a rocky and brush-infested shore line with 
many ideal places for the big fellows to lurk. The lake gets 


] 
1 
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its supply of water from the Sabinas and Salado rivers, 
which unite near the dam, about fourteen kilometers from 
Doc’s favorite fishing spot. The water was very quiet 
OC got into action without delay, and so help me, Izaak 
Walton! by the time I had my casting rod ready to do 
business, Doc had two strikes! I was so excited that I made 


a wild cast—my bug went out less than ten feet, returned 
and hit me about the belt line. 

On the next cast I got the lure into the water (far from 
the place at which I aimed, however) and was leisurely 
reeling in when a bass 
struck at express-train 
speed. My hand 
slipped off the reel 
and the started 
in the general direc- 
tion of the falls at a 


bass 



















'Mpounds the water of Don Martin Lake 


speed of about a mile 
a minute. 

“For the luvva 
Mike, grab that reel,” 
yelled Doc. 

“Whatcha think 
I’m trying to do?” I 
panted, howling as the 
whirring reel banged 
the skin off my 
knuckles. 

Miracles will hap- 


F] 


-_ 
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Below— The author 
landing one on the 
Sabinas River where 
he had been lured by 
*“‘Doc’s” boasting 












pen, 
fully three f 


When the bass reached the end of the tether he leaped 
ce I 
my hands. But everything 


he air and almost took the pole out of 
held, and after a brief but ex- 





citing fight in which he went through antics that would 

make a bucking broncho green with envy, I landed him! I 

was so proud of that fish that | wanted to keep him, for 
| 7 1 ’ . 

when I measured him with my rod, which I have marked 


off for that purpose, | found him to be slightly longer than 


fifteen inches [ threw him back, however, when Doc as- 
sured me that rank an amateur as I was I would get more 
fish than I knew what to do with. 

Now I’m one of those poor fellows who dearly loves to 


fish but seldom gets the opportunity to do any sporting fish- 
ing, so you can imagine the thrills | enjoyed when during 
the morning I got eighty-one bass, only a few of which 
were less than eleven inches long. Doc had to literally pull 
me out of the water and drag me back to camp for lunch, 
despite the fact that my arms were aching from the unac- 
customed work and my hands were finned and blistered to 
a fare-you-well! Doc had caught and turned loose about 
150. 


66¥7OU would call me a liar, would you!” grinned Doc as 
he watched me do the cooking. “But wait, you ain’t 

seen nothing yet. This afternoon we'll fish in the lake.” 
3oy! Did that mess of nice fresh bass taste good! It 
would have been delicious any time, but after the hard work 
of the morning words cannot describe how wonderful it was! 
Stiff and tired as I was, I could hardly wait to get back 
to the fishing. Hirit (Continued on page 50) 


ig a boat 
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Ducks Dies Beis? 


By T. A. Latta 








tion of our readers. 





Editorial Note :—The unusual theory of a prac- 
tical sportman that wild ducks, belying their 
reputation, are more than a little stupid, strikes 
us as so challenging as to deserve the considera- 
Far be it from the editors, 
however, to imply that they believe Mr. Latta is 
right. What do our duck shooting readers think? 













smart ? 
question 


RE wild ducks 
That is the 
before the _ house. 
When I first began 

hunting ducks I thought they 
were. I had been told they 
were, and, mostly, we believe 
what we are told by those with 
more experience than we have. 
I was told by one and sundry 
that only by out-smarting ducks 
could one hope to fill one’s bag. 
That was some years ago. In 
the interim I have had some 
experience—considerable of it. 
The consequence is that after 
killing quite my share of the 
various varieties of duck even 
if I never get another shot, I 
seriously question the opinion 
of those old fundamentalists 
who were wont to emphasize 
the smartness of ducks. 

To be sure, nobody makes a 
mistake when duck hunting in 
proceeding on the theory that 
the duck is a very wary, sus 
picious and smart game bird. 
lhe hunter who thus proceeds, 
practices all of the arts pre- 
scribed, is artful, gives himself 
immeasureable difficulties and subjects himself to untold 
trouble, will usually return from his quest with enough ducks 
to let his friends know that he has been on a successful duck 
hunt. He will, though, not infrequently meet up with a 
hunter who has ignored all of the rules made and provided, 
who attended strictly to his own comforts first-—who not at 
all infrequently danced about in his blind as if the ducks 
were deaf, dumb and blind, and who has about his person 
more ducks than even a liberal law allows to be legal. 


| RECALL one experience definitely. I was taking the 

afternoon solo in a blind on the Salt Plains of Oklahoma 
wherefrom it has been said for years more ducks have been 
killed than any other single blind west of the Atlantic. I 
do not vouch for the truthfulness of that report, but I do 
know that from its shelter out there on the Salt Plains have 
shot some of the most widely known sportsmen in America; 
and I have heard more than one testify there was nothing 
like it anywhere. 

The day was an ideal one for the ducks, but not so good 
for the sportsman. The sun shone brightly, but the tem- 
perature was down dangerously low, and a cutting wind out 
of the north made necessary a very occasional flight if one 
was to forget one’s suffering from the cold. The ducks were 
flying in plentiful numbers, but, for some reason, did not 


seem disposed to drop into the score of Susies who, with a 
boy friend or two, were dotting the water fifty feet in front 








Two fell almost in his pocket 





of the blind. A number of 
times large flocks had circled 
about while I hugged the sage- 
brush walls of the blind, only 
to finally wing their way on 
down the plains to nowhere. 
“Smart ducks,” I said to my- 
self, recalling the words of 
wisdom of old hunters. “Eyes 
like eagles; saw my gun, or, 
mayhap, my face; possibly, too, 
the blind itself was not cor- 
rectly set up.” Thoughts like 
that ran through my mind. 


HY I should have attrib- 
uted to those ducks a de- 


gree of intelligence greater 
than my own I do not know, 
but I did. From the identical 


blind in the identical spot with 
the identical Susies I had killed 
myriad ducks in the very re- 
cent past. Yet had it been pos- 
sible for me to draw myself 
into a hole, gun and all, I was 
in that frame of mind to ex 
pect that thus every passing 
flight would pay me a visit. 
Duck hunters get that way. 

From a super-salesman a few 

days previously I had purchased one of those so-called 
warming bags that were on the market a few years ago. The 
theory was that by pouring into the rubber bag filled with 
some sort of metal composition and chemicals a few drops 
of water then shaking the bag lustily for a few minutes a 
degree of heat could be generated sufficient to keep one warm 
even in a duck blind on the Salt Plains—the coldest spot, 
my brother, south of Perry’s last camp on his trek to the 
North Pole. The thing had worked reasonably well, too 
[ had agitated it and teased up a good high temperature, then 
used it for a cushion. But as the hours passed without ducks 
my bodily discomfort overcame the resistance of that weakly 
little bag, and I longed for heat—much more of it! So at 
last, despairing of getting any of those passing ducks into 
my zone of action, I sat me down in the very center of the 
blind, exposed to view from all sides, and began shaking that 
patented folderol very much as your pet bull pup sh:z ikes the 
rag doll of your baby girl.. I was not thinking of ducks and 
I was caring less. I was cold, shivering cold, and intent on 
getting warm if that were possible. Then, in the very midst 
of this unseemly duck-blind proceeding, the sun passed under 
a cloud. Did I explain that my blind faced west? 

I looked up into the face of scores of mallards—at least a 
hundred had set their wings and were coming right in. Some 
were already on the water striking up an acquaintance with 
my Susies, and others, gobs of them, were looking me 
squarely in the eye and preparing to light. They did—every 
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last jack of them. They either took me for a joke or didn’t 
take me at all. Although my gun was out of reach in the far 
corner of the blind, the resultant slaughter was limited only 
because on that particular afternoon I was shooting my 
favorite double-barrel instead of my automatic. 

Smart ducks? You tell me and I'll tell you! 

On another occasion I was shooting out of the same blind 
with one of the most widely known and best duck hunters 
of the Southwest. The fact that this man is now in his 
seventy-fifth year, very wealthy and soft in many ways, has 
nothing to do with the matter. Thirty years ago he was a 
market hunter in Nebraska, has never missed a season since 
in quest of the various varieties of game birds, and, first and 
last, has killed as many perhaps as any man now living. 

Flight after flight had given us the once over and passed 
us by again for no reasons that experienced hunters could 
fathom. And it was the early morning flight, too. Then a 
lone teal came winging up the river and shot like a bullet 
close above our decoys. My companion dropped that daring 
birdie in the very point of the Susie flock, stumbled out to 
retrieve it from knee-deep water, while I stood up in the 
blind extending congratulations and making gesticulations 
as only duck hunters can and do. At the precise moment 
when that blind must have appeared more like a corner 
saloon than a shooting box for ducks, a flight of widgeon 
dashed in from nowhere and were fairly whirling about the 
head of my companion, hellbent for coming in whether they 
were wanted or not. I yelled for him to squat, duck, crouch 
—anything to get below my line of fire, and then opened on 
them. Two fell almost in the pockets of his coat. 

Are ducks smart? I ask you! 


[TH the same shooting companion and in different sur- 

roundings I had an experience that caused me to further 
question the intelligence of ducks. We had been in the blind 
all morning with only indifferent success. The flights had 
been dodging our decoys for reasons we were unable to 
determine. We had ordered our lunch brought to us from 
the clubhouse, because we had discovered that between noon 
and two o’clock there was usually a good flight on. At least 
a half-dozen flocks had passed us up when we descried the 
guide coming over the sand bars with lunch basket and the 
club’s mascot, a huge old Chesapeake retriever at heel. There 
was much business of preparing lunch in the rear of the 


~ 
» 


a 
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blind, all thoughts of guns, ducks and so en adjourned for 
the time being. With much fluttering of newspaper, which 
the guide was using for a tablecloth, with three men cavort- 
ing about over the sand, and with the old dog as prominent 
as an elephant, a bunch of those so-called smart ducks took 
a notion to make us a sociable visit. They had set their 
wings and were sliding in—mallards, too—when somewhat 
exasperated at the interruption I stalked forth to possess 
myself of my fowling piece which reposed in a corner of the 
blind. 

Did those ducks take alarm? They did not! I had my 
gun in hand, the safety off, was all set and everything, be- 
fore they decided to go places and see things. Yet they 
were not more than seventy-five feet from our open-air 
picnic. Furthermore, exactly three other flights came in 
while that picnic was in progress—a period of time not ex- 
ceeding thirty minutes. By the time the nuts and demitasse 
came on I had my limit for the day. 

Smart ducks? Maybe! 


ND then there was that other day on the Salt Plains. 
Really, Ripley could use this one. I was occupying what 
is known as the fork blind—located on the point of a large 
island where the Salt Fork divides to wend circuitously 
about over the plains until the two streams make a final junc- 
tion again many miles below. For years this was one of the 
sweetest blinds a duck hunter ever shot from. Again I was 
playing a solo, because a blizzard blowing in from the north- 
west had blown my early-morning companion northeast 
back into the comfortable clubhouse. The ducks were com- 
ing in in heavy and numerous flocks, but they were not pay- 
ing that attention to my frameup that a duck hunter desires. 
Flight after flight passed over and slithered downwards 
somewhere to the rear. I did not care where, so long as 
they were passing me up. Occasionally a flock would circle, 
drop down until the whirr of their wings set my heart 
a-flutter, and then would disappear somewhere south. 
There were the same old reflections. “Smart ducks—too 
smart for ordinary human beings. Something is wrong— 
set of decoys, blind—something”—notwithstanding the fact 
that the day before three shooters had killed their limit in 
two hours from this identical blind. How do we get that 
way? I don’t know, but we do! There were ducks—hun- 
dreds of them; there was water, (Continued on page 46) 








Smart ducks? Maybe 














AM using the name mountain 
lion, since it is now commonly 
accepted, though the beast was 
known as the panther or Amer- 

ican panther for 200 years betore 

he was called a mountain lion. The 
pioneer name tor the panther was 

“painter,” but we need pay no at- 

tention to that, it being the essence 

of human nature to adopt slang 
terms. We all know about cat-a- 
cornered, and I knew a_ whole 
neighborhood that used “slanch- 
wise” for crosswise. 

Neither is our big cat exclusively 

a mountain beast, for he was origi 

nally common to all the woodlands 

of North America. Like the elk, 
the mountain sheep, and the gray 
wolf, he has retreated to the moun- 
tains, there to make his last stand. 

Man is very intolerant where his 

financial interests are at stake, and 

though the lion is a fine sporting 
beast, sport counts for nothing. In 

East Africa no man dares poison a 

lion or trap him or kill beyond a 

limited number, but the American 

lion kills cattle and sheep and the 
verdict is death by government 

potson Me—I had rather see a 

mountain lion, wild in his own wil 

woods than anything the hands of 
man have ever built from the be 
einning 

The nature of our great cat has 
hanged with the passing years. 
lle has become a sneak and a COW 
ard; he had to be or not a lion 
would be left in all the mountains 

He knows men and he knows guns 

and he knows dogs, and is even 

afraid of a little dog which he could 
kill with one blow of his paw. 


[ WAS not so always, and the 

panther of the backwoods, 150 
vears ago, was a different beast 
from the mountain lion of 1932. 
Buffalo Jones and others climbed a 
tree with a mountain lion in it, 
placed a noose around the cat’s 
neck, and dropped him out, subse- 
quently to be mounted with collar 
and chained to a tree. 

Nocturnal, always shy and well 
hidden in the daylight, perhaps not 


seeing well, by night the woods panther wandered where he 
listed, tearing nothing whatsoever. 
might tree the big cat in the daytime, if they could find him, 
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The Silenced Bell 


From the hickory trees gray squirrels chattered, 

Rustling the leaves of scarlet and gold. 

Down through the branches the white shells 
clattered, 

Covering the ground as in winter's cold. 

And a cow-bell sounded, fting-a-ling, ting-a- 
ling, ting. 


Midst the standing corn, a quail whistled clear, 

A partridge rolled his sunset drum, 

Painted and feathered, young Jimmy McLear, 

Fixed arrow to bow as he glanced at the sun, 

For, impatiently now, Old Spot's bell rang, 
ting-a-ling. 


Woods shadows mounted the cabin’s gray walls, 

The wild ducks winnowed the evening sky, 

“Bring Spot from the meadow,” his mother 
called, 

“IT heard her m-o-o-o and she must be dry.”’ 

Strange rang the bell, fang-tong, tang-tong, 
TONG! 


Fixing arrow to longbow in haste Jimmy fled, 

Pain in that m-o-o, a dying-call, 

Gray wolf or red panther, Old Spot might be 
dead ; 

Swift now his footsteps and light their fall, 

For the silenced bell gave never a call, ting- 
a-ling, ting. 


"Neath a great spreading elm he found Old 
Spot, 

Above her a shape in tawny and gray, 

A red arrow flashed in a true roving shot, 

And, stricken, the beast dashed madly away. 

But the bell made never a sound, ting-a-ling, 
ting. 


From the cabin door she saw him come, steps 
all slow, 

From a small arm dangled Old Spot's cow-bell, 

And the arrow was gone from his great long- 
bow. 

Then came the clang of a grim death knell, 

Tang—tong, tang—tong, dead-and gone, GONE! 


“Look back of you, Jimmy!’’ and gay was her 
shout, 

Halted the tolling, silenced the knell, 

The dead had risen; there came Old Spot, 

Marked fang and claw, she had followed the 
bell. 

Back went Jimmy, ring-a-ling, ring, ting-a-ling, 
ting, ting. 

—Chas. Askins. 












his wife slept in an adjoining room 
with the door open, but the girl 
followed him out on the porch when 
he left, and she kissed him—the 
prettiest brown-eyed girl that-ever 
did live, kissed him. 

The boy stepped off lightly for 
home from instinct, and his feet 
followed the wood-path because 
that was where feet went, but so 
far as his mind was concerned, he 
knew the girl had kissed him and 
not a thing besides. Presently the 
path skirted a pond, filled by the 
spring rains, and the lad awoke. 
It struck him that the frogs ought 
to be singing, on this mellow, 
moon-flooded spring night, and they 
were strangely silent. 


E GLANCED about warily, 

alert, knowing something was 
wrong. An almost formless shad- 
ow crinkled in the water, with a 
great, bent, distorted arm, poised 
for a stroke. Then he saw the 
beast plainly, sitting on the tarther 
shore, arm raised to strike the first 
frog that came within reach. The 
young man drew and opened his 
stout-bladed knife, and the _ beast 
slowly rose on its haunches and 
turned its head. He stared at the 
boy and the boy at him, each mo- 
tionless. The lad knew it was an 
immense panther, its head four feet 
high as it sat, fangs coming out 
long and white in the moonlight. 
Now it was gone, no noise, no 
movement—just gone. 

Our youngster started for home, 
much relieved, and then he heard 
it, just beyond sight in the woods, 
padding along, heavy of foot. He 
ran, and of that race all he could 
afterwards remember was that he 
could step very fast, but it took 
too long for his feet to reach the 
ground again. Presently, he was 
out of the woods, climbing a rail 
fence, no more than half a mile 
from home across open fields. 
While astride the fence, he saw 
the silvery flash of a white form, 
yards in length, take the top rider 
at a bound. Down the farm trail 
the youth went, running with all 





his strength, but in the adjoining field the panther kept 
even man. Dogs even pace with him, trotting low and gently. Over the 
horselot fence he went at.a bound, barely touching the top 


but a dog, straying in the woods after night, was killed by rail. The horses snorted and pranced, then, led by an old 


panthers. It is true that a cougar seldom attacked human 
beings, not even women and children, for he was not a wan- 
ton killer, but he sometimes played with people as a cat 
would with a mouse. A relative of mine, a long time ago, 
had gone to see the daughter of Squire Glass. Probably it Johnny Bloom, sleepily. 


was the first time he had really gone “courting” for he was have yelled.” 


no more than eighteen years old. 


He and the girl sat by 


an open wood ,fire and talked gently, for the Squire and “Of course! 








gray mare, charged in a body. As Tom reached the door, 
there came a long-drawn scream from back of the house 
where the sheep were penned. 

“There goes that danged painter again,” said his uncle, 


“He is gone now or he wouldn’t 


“John, John!” from Aunt Nancy, “is Tom home ?” 
wouldn’t be afeered of no ole cat 





as 


a en 


h 
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That cub ain’t skeered of nothin’.”. And Tom 


nohow. 
slipped off his shoes and went to bed with the utmost quiet. 


River in Texas lived an Indian 
whom I knew only as Pete. Pete was all Indian, a black 
looking little fellow. He lived by hunting, fishing, and 
trapping, though he sometimes guided white men in deer 
and javalina hunting. Pete lived well, according to Indian 
standards. His wife raised a truck patch on the banks of 
the river, and Pete put out set lines that caught all the fish 
they could eat and more. Deer he traded for pork and 
bacon, and there was never any lack of venison or any lack 
of bacon. In his trapping he caught wildcats, wolves, coons 
and armadillos. There was something he couldn’t catch, 
though, and he tried hard—a mountain lion. Pete had never 
even seen the beast, though the tracks along the river 
were plentiful enough, and his wife had seen it. 


Down on the Nueces 


HE lion did no liarm, never killing a pig or a 

calf or any other domestic stock. However, it 
did kill Pete’s deer when they came to the river 
for water, and Pete’s favorite stalking ground 
within a quarter of a mile of the cabin was spoiled. 
The bucks moved off up and down river to other 
watering places, and Pete often had to carry his 
venison a mile, whereas previous to the appearance 
of the lion, it had been no more than a few hun- 
dred yards. The Indian became very indignant 
about the depredations of the big cat, but the brute even 
prowled about his cabin on dark nights, and not a thing 
could he do about it. 

Pete had a peculiar and easy method of drawing deer 
within reach of his rifle. As is well known, when two 
strange bucks come together, particularly in the rutting 
season, there will be a fight. The clash of horns can be 
heard several hundred yards on a still morning, and, like 
human beings, other deer gather to see the fight. 

Pete got hold of a pair of deer horns and did the clashing 


himself, and no deer could tell the difference, neither could 
anybody else. So our Indian got his deer without much 
fatigue. Pete played his game and never thought of the lion. 


You know now what was going to happen, but you do 
not know how it was to happen, and hence I[ am telling the 
story. It was early in the morning, well before daylight, 
for a deer can see in the half light far better even than an 
Indian, when Pete reached his blind in some white thorn 
brush on the high banks of the Nueces River. No deer had 
been frightened that he had heard, the wind drove gently 
from the east, carrying his scent across the river, the moon 
hadn’t been down very long, and the deer were sure to be 
traveling from the stream back to the great cactus thickets 
in the vicinity. No wild thing had been disturbed. A for- 
aging coon set up a cry, and Pete knew right where the 
little scamp was, down under the bank on a log jam 100 
yards distant. From the live oaks half a mile down the 
river, he heard a flock of wild turkeys fly down from their 
roost, and vainly wished he had known they were there. A 
herd of javalinas came by going to a cut in the river bank 
where they could get down to water. Pete was glad to be 
rid of them. Something frightened 
the wild ducks on the river, the rise 
of one flock alarming another, until 
from far up and down the stream, 
the waterfowl were on the wing, 
streaming by his blind, flock on 
flock, still too dark to be seen. Pete 
thought it might have been the lit- 
tle wild hogs swimming the river, 
there less than a hundred 
feet wide, that had scared 
the ducks, but it wasn’t. 


HE jungle world was 

waking up. A_ road- 
runner dashed by, blue quail 
began to peep, coyotes gave 
a farewell serenade to the 
kindly night, now about 
gone. Pete could see the 
barrel of his rifle though 
he couldn’t the sights, and 




















The dogs came 
up, and set upa 
tremendous out- 
cry, plainly 
seeing the pan- 
ther in the tree 


went the horns as 
clash, clack, clack, 
Phen, after pausing to listen, he began again, clash, 


Clash, 
he brought the two sections together, 


if a deer came he could shoot it. 


clang! 


clash, clash, wham—with a dull slam as of head meeting 
head. Pete plainly heard a deer coming, pausing, stepping 
daintily. Abruptly, it halted, snorting, then bounded away 


with heavy pounding feet. “Damn,” said Pete. 

AGAIN he began calling with the horns, simulating a 
great fight, with clash and clang and heavy blows. Now 

he heard three deer coming, coming up briskly, as his keen 

ears told him. He didn’t dare stop the fight, though, to lis- 

ten, because that might have been what frightened the first 

buck. No matter, the three deer halted while still out of 


sight, one of them whistled and away they went, tearing 
madly through the brush for a score of yards. “Damn 


deer!” said Pete, to himself, “all jist crazy in the head. 
Huh! me make um good fight, no can see um.” 

Pete started his horn music again, but something caused 
him to turn his head just in time to see a great black form 
right on top of him. No less quick 
(Continued on page 48) 


dropping from the sky, 
Pete 


than the cat, rolled out of 


















The cat was running with easy bounds but galloping 
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HE first thing most people want to 
know is whether the game herds are 
increasing. 

The answer to this question in Colo- 
rado may be found in the Forest Service 
records, because of the close and, in fact, 
inseparable association of game range 
and National Forest lands 

There are approximately 14,000,000 
acres of National Forest lands in the 
state. Nearly all of these are high, 
rough, mountainous areas which include 
by far the largest part of the available 
summer range of elk and deer. The For- 
est Service has for twenty years been 
endeavoring to get a fairly reliable count 
on the game. Counts for the past ten 
years are sufficient to show definitely the 
trend of the game population, and are 
used here. 

In 1921 the count indicated a popula- 
tion of 19,696 deer and 6,191 elk. In 
1926—five years later—counts made in 
the same manner and over the same ter- 
ritory, showed 26,115 deer and 8,295 elk. 
The 1931 count shows 41,100 deer and 
12,216 elk. 

Infallible accuracy for these counts is 
not claimed, as it is utterly ridiculous to 
suppose that any human agency can count 
wild game down to the last head. The 
counts given you are the arithmetical 
total of figures taken on fourteen Na- 
tional Forests. They are honestly made, 
and are probably conservative because 
they cannot be complete. An error of a 
thousand head or more in any one year 
would not make any essential difference 
as long as we can establish definitely 
which way the game population is trend- 
ing. The figures indicate clearly that the 
deer population has doubled in the last 
ten years. 

The elk count showed 4,295 head back 
in 1916: over 6,000 in 1921; over 8,000 in 
1926, and over 12,000 in 1931. That, also, 
indicates a doubled elk population in ten 
years. 

The elk, of course, have had but two 
shooting seasons; whereas the deer have 
been hunted every year, so relatively, the 
deer have increased faster than the elk. 
The National Forests, of course, do not 
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include all the big game range. No one 
knows how many deer are found outside 
the Forests and no general counts are 
made by any agency on outside lands. 
It is probable that we can safely increase 
the Forest counts of 41,000 by 20 per 
cent, giving the total deer population of 
the State as between 48,000 and 50,000. 
There are very few wild elk outside the 
Forests and it is believed that the Forest 
figure represents the state total very 
closely. 


A STATE-WIDE increase of 100 per 
4 cent in ten years seems quite grati- 
fying at first glance, and is perhaps as 
much as could be expected under present 
conditions. It is, however, a long way 
short of the maximum. The greatest in- 
creases over the ten-year period occurred 
on the Pike, White River, Colorado, 
Grand Mesa, and Gunnison Forests, and 
amounted to 146 per cent, 153 per cent, 
221 per cent, 237 per cent, and 297 per 
cent respectively. The factors which op- 
erate against a maximum increase in 
game are losses from disease, predatory 
animals, unfavorable forage conditions, 
and shooting—both legal and _ illegal. 
The Forests listed above provide favor- 
able feeding conditions, including a sub- 
stantial amount of winter range. Many 
of them have large areas of game refuge 
which lessen the amount of hunting, and 
the surrounding population, as a whole, 
staunchly favors game protection. Un- 
der such favorable conditions, which 
probably represent the optimum in Colo- 
rado, the average increase over the ten- 
year period has been about 210 per cent. 

The poorest showing during the same 
period was made on five Forests in 
southern and southwestern Colorado. 
The San Juan had a 67 per cent in- 
crease, the Rio Grande 60 per cent, the 
Uncompahgre 14 per cent, and the San 
Isabel and Montezuma Forests showed a 
net loss of deer in the ten years. What 
causes this difference in the two groups 
of Forests? 

So far as the Forest range is con- 
cerned, there is no discernible differ- 
ence, and there is no difference in the 










management of domestic livestock graz- 
ing on the two Forest groups mentioned. 
There is, however, a very heavy percent- 
age of foreigners through southern Colo- 
rado, who seem to be indifferent to game 
protection. The coal mining camps have 
a particularly bad reputation in this re- 
spect. The general winter population 
contains a large Mexican element which 
lives by herding sheep, cutting wood, and 
cultivating small farms and _ garden 
patches. Most of the winter game 
range adjacent to these five Forests is 
outside the Forest boundaries, and is 
subjected to heavy yearlong grazing use 
principally by sheep. 

Probably no one tactor will explain the 
relative scarcity of game here, but as a 
general rule wild life welfare is pri- 
marily dependent upon the popular atti- 
tude toward its administration and 
protection. The tremendous disparity 
between the game herds on the five south- 
ern Forests, and the nine central and 
northern Forests, is significant in view of 
the very noticeable differences in make- 
up of the surrounding population. 

The legal kill of buck deer, as reported 
by the State, was 2500 head in 1927, and 
has gradually increased to 4000 head in 
1931. For the five-year period, the kill 
averaged 3540 head annually. The two 
open elk seasons within the same five- 
year period produced a kill of 396 head 
in 1929, according to careful count, and 
an estimated kill of 400 head in 1931. 


F THERE had been no open season on 

deer during the last ten years, the 
present deer population would have been 
considerably larger. However, the peo- 
ple have had ten years of thoroughly en- 
joyable sport that has more than com- 
pensated for the deer killed. Therefore, 
the fact that deer have doubled within 
the decade in spite of legal hunting 
and illegal poaching, is decidedly 
encouraging. 

Now what about the future? It is a 
safe assumption that if no change in ex- 
isting conditions occurs, deer will in- 
crease up to the feeding capacity of the 
range. Unquestionably, the limiting fac- 















tor is not the amount of summer range, 
but the amount and carrying capacity of 
the available winter range. The total 
acreage of all land in Colorado upon 
which game animals can find some feed and 
some cover, is very nearly 26,000,000 acres. 

The Forest Service has mapped the 
recognized winter game range of Colo- 
rado and it totals up to 13,802,604 acres. 
This is conservatively mapped, and actu- 
ally, there are one million to one and 
one-half million acres additional that 
are used to some extent by game in win- 
ter. Of the definitely classified winter 
range 3,598,564 acres or 26 per cent are 
inside the boundaries of fourteen Na- 
tional Forests and 10,203,040 acres, or 
76 per cent are outside the Forests. 

The National Forests embrace roughly 
14,000,000 acres, all used to a greater or 
less degree by game. Adding the 10,- 
000,000 acres of outside winter range, 
gives a total of 24,000,000 acres in round 
figures, as representing the usable sum- 
mer and winter game ranges of the State. 
Summer and winter ranges are just about 
equal in acreage, although, perhaps 
5,000,000 acres out of the total are used 
both summer and winter. 

These figures indicate that in round 
numbers approximately 24,000,000 acres 
of land supports 48,000 head of deer and 
12,000 elk. That is only one deer to 500 
acres, and one elk to 2000 acres. 

It is quite apparent that hunting condi- 
tions can be vastly improved if the game 
population is built up to as large a num- 
ber as can be supported without over- 
stocking the range or unduly interfering 
with farming and stock-raising. I be- 
lieve that Colorado can safely and easily 
take care of a constant game population 
of between 20,000 and 25,000 elk, and at 
least 150,000 deer. 

The National Forests contain an 
abundance of feed on their 11,500,000 
acres of summer range and provision for 
the enlarged game herds, would necessi- 
tate only local and relatively minor ad- 
justments in range management. The 
Forest Service recognizes protection of 
wild game as one of its functions, and 
could easily take care of many more game 
animals without any serious interference 
with domestic livestock. However, this 
National Forest summer range is all in 
high country, subject to protracted peri- 
ods of deep snowfall, and is unsuited to 
use by any grazing animals in winter. 


\ INTER range, acre for acre, will 

not support anywhere near the num- 
ber of animals that can be maintained 
on summer range. The 3,500,000 acres 
of National Forest winter range is only 
sufficient to take care of a portion prob- 
ably not over one-third of the present 
game population. Game animals right 
now are vitally dependent upon winter 
range outside the Forests. Some of this 
is privately owned and is naturally used 
for domestic stock by the owners. Some 
of it is State land and is used for live- 
stock by grazing lessees. The balance, and 
by far the larger portion of it, is vacant 
public domain that is owned by the 
Government; is under no_ regulation 
whatever, and is heavily grazed by every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. This public do- 
main winter range, on the whole, is in 
terrible shape. It’s badly over-grazed 
and erosion is taking place at an appal- 
ling rate. So far, this range has been 
sufficient to take care of our increasing 
game herds. But, the winter range is 
growing steadily worse and when the 
livestock industry picks up again, and 
intensifies the use of this already abused 
area, what in the world will our enlarged 
game herds do? 
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The logical answer is to provide defi- 
nite and adequate ranges for the game 
animals. 

Contrary to popular belief, there is no 
antipathy between wild game and domes- 
tic livestock. On a range that is prop- 
erly stocked and consequently not over- 
grazed by livestock, there is room for a 
very appreciable number of game ani- 
mals as well. A proper regulation of 
domestic stock grazing on the public do- 
main range lands will go a long way to- 
ward providing feed for the wild game. 
This, however, is not alone sufficient. 

Game animals naturally select certain 
areas out on the public domain winter 
range, which appeal to them presumably 
from the standpoint of feed and topog- 
raphy. These natural congregating 
places are well known, and undoubtedly 
form the key to our problem. 

The sportsmen should inaugurate a 
movement to have these especially im- 





Winter elk range on Grand Mesa 
National Forest, Colorado 


portant winter ranges set aside exclusive 
ly for game. These areas are for winter 


use, and the forage in them should be 
actually reserved for the game. Food 
is the vital point. Game animals must 


eat the year round. They cannot fatten 
up during the summer months when there 
is an abundance of forage, and then exist 
on snowballs and scenery in the winter. 
If we really want a reasonable quantity 
of elk and deer, we must provide the 
winter food supply. 


T WOULD not take a very great acre- 

age of winter refuges to turn the trick, 
provided the refuges were wisely located 
so as to form natural winter range ad- 
juncts to already existing National For- 
est summer ranges. Most of this range, 
as I have pointed out, is publicly owned, 
either by the State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is only necessary to estab- 
lish specific areas for winter game use 
and set up needed wardenship machinery. 
Such a program would incur no serious 
conflict with the domestic livestock in- 
dustry. It is conceivable that the winter 
ranges would work to the injury of the 
few individual stockmen or ranchers 
whose property might be embraced within 
such proposed refuges. It is simply ruin- 
ous to a rancher to live within a big 
game area where he has no place to turn 
his stock out, and where the deer and 
elk can make free with his hay stacks. 
The fair, and obviously equitable thing 
to do in such circumstances, would be 
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for the sportsmen to buy out the ranch- 
er’s holdings at a proper consideration. 

Game animals unfortunately, are not 
articulate and have no active champions 
other than the relatively loosely knit 
groups of sportsmen. In case of conflict 
with organized industry, wild life is pretty 
apt to suffer. Most people quite properly 
consider game animals from the angle of 
sport, or from the standpoint of nature 
lovers who want merely a chance to ob- 
serve wild things. Nevertheless, deer and 
elk constitute a definitely valuable asset, 
purely from the commercial viewpoint of 
money spent for licenses, equipment, and 
hunting trip expenses. Recent California 
figures indicate that every deer killed in 
the Golden State represents an expendi- 
ture of $100. Even with our short 
four-day Colorado season, the average 
hunter spends anywhere from $35 to $75. 
About one hunter in two gets his buck, 
and last year 4,000 deer were killed and 
reported. Figure the answer yourselves. 

It is evident that commercial clubs, 
booster organizations and others could 
well afford to join hands with the sports- 
men without apologies, for seeking a 
proper and reasonable expansion of our 
game herds. Of course, such a program 
of expansion carries responsibilities. 
Having determined the number of game 
animals which can be properly supported 
and having achieved this number, we 
must be prepared to hold the herds down 
to this, and not be influenced by senti- 
mentalists or ultra-conservationists. Fail- 
ure to recognize wild game as a product 
of the forests with definite cropping lim- 
itations will result in overstocking and 
another Kaibab situation. 

But, at any rate, there is a definite op- 
portunity here in Colorado to work out 
a comprehensive and far-seeing construc- 
tive program. One that will give proper 
consideration to the economic. and 
aesthetic value of our big game animals; 
that will determine the saturation point 
to which they can be increased without 
unduly upsetting other economic uses, and 
with provision for taking the killable sur- 
plus each year with the rifle, as a grand 
and enduring outdoor sport. 


The Brand of the Biological 
Survey 


fk DITOR Outdoor Life:—News of the 

~ latest Biological Survey atrocity comes 
from Wyoming, where without the know]l- 
edge of either the Game Commission, or 
the Superintendent of National Forests, and 
in direct violation of an existing gentle- 
men's agreement between these parties and 
the Biological Survey chiefs, poison sling- 
ers, as they are known locally have been 
operating in different sections of the Jack- 
son Hole country. No poison has been 
used—that is, as far as anyone knows 

but a method equally damnable and 
despicable has been employed with drastic 
results. 

Reports coming in to the local authorities 
and the Forest Office, reports which were 
checked and substantiated, uncovered the 
fact that Biological Survey men had made 
a number of trail sets in the Hoback section 
of the Jackson Hole country. Only four 
traps were discovered. How many more 
were scattered throughout the country, 
only the ignorant cowards who set them 
know. The traps could not possibly have 
been set for any particular species of preda- 
tory animal. The first wilderness creature 
to come along these trails was bound to get 
caught. And that is just what happened. 
When officials investigated these sets, 1n 
the first trap was found a badger, nearly 
dead but still able to crawl away upon be- 
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ing liberated. In the second hung the dead 
body of a little calf elk, and in the third 
trap a porcupine had met its end. The 
fourth trap was never sprung. The reader 
can draw his own conclusions as to whether 
in this instance, as in so many others, the 
Survey men achieved their object of de- 
étroying predatory animals, or whether they 
<ommitted the unpardonable sin of maiming 
and killing, as well as needlessly torturing 
harmless, and in a sense useful, animals. 

But this isn’t all. To put a finishing 
tuuch on their dastardly labor, five Biolog- 
ical Survey, double-jawed, No. 3 traps 
proved an inglorious finish to five lovable 
and endrely harmless clowns of the woods 
namely five bears, two grizzlies and three 
black and brown. These bears were trapped 
in the Windriver and Blackrock country of 
this state. 

Not only does the Biological Survey de- 
stroy harmless and useful creatures, but it 
also removes from the state animals of 
considerable value as state’s resources, and 
handicaps the local trapper who seeks to 
earn a few much-needed extra dollars for 
the support of his family. 

As yet, unfortunately, the bear is still 
classed a predator in Wyoming, but strong 
influences are at work to have him placed 
on the game list. In justice to the in- 
habitants of this section it may be stated 
that no native ever thought of the bear as 
anything but a game animal. That is, no 
one but the sheepmen. 

Sheepmen are a radical lot, set in their 
ways, and because of constant association 
with woolies seem to adopt some of their 
qualities. Single-tracked, like the animals 
upon which they depend for a living, let 
them once get an idea in their head and it 
would take dynamite to make them drop it. 
No doubt an occasi®nal bear will kill sheep, 
even as an occasional human predator will 
murder for gain. But nine times out of 
ten when the report comes in that a bear 
has killed sheep, it will be found that coy- 
otes, or more probably dogs, did the actual 
killing, and the bear helped himself to what 
was left, erasing in the process the tracks 
of the real killer or killers. 

In ending this article the writer an- 
nounces another authentic item of Biolog 
ical Survey wholesale murder. Having 
taken place last winter, or to be exact, early 
this spring, this item cannot be considered 
news; but as very few sportsmen, if any, 
are acquainted with this matter it should be 
of interest 

In the Salmon River country of Idaho, 
Biological Survey men hung poisoned fat or 
tallow upon low-branched willow trees. 
What they hoped to poison, the poisoners 
themselves did not know. But they did 
succeed in killing off several moose who 
happened to be browsing on these same 
willows. Had a private trapper been the 
cause of this unwarranted slaughter, he 
would be cooling his heels in a man-made 
jail, and self-made hell for some time to 
come 

What excuses, if any, has the Biological 
Survey to offer for this abominable act? 
And how is it that this same outfit is per- 
mitted to violate all of our game laws, and 
seriously endanger the country’s wild life 
resources, without the proper authorities 
taking the necessary steps to punish the 
whole lot? 

If the press of the country were to run a 
banner head stating that the Biological Sur- 
vey had classed all species of game animals 
predators, and had planned a poison cam- 
paign to exterminate all wild life, a fair- 
sized revolution would be under way within 
the space of a few hours. Every sportsman, 
and every lover of nature would immedi- 
ately arm himself or herself, and go gun- 
ning for the originators of such a fiendish 
law. Unfortunately the press is ignorant of 
the poison slingers and their dastardly 
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work; so the indiscriminate slaughter of 
our friends of the wild will go on indefinite- 
ly, unless every sportsman, every fair- 
minded citizen, and every lover of nature 


will register his or her protest with his 
representative in Congress and Senate. 


Monte Rose. 


Wyo. 


Quail Raising Simplified 
By Rupert E. West 


T ISN’T over-shooting in every instance 
that has caused and is causing the 
gradual disappearance of the greatest of 
our game birds, the native bobwhite. 
There are many _ contributing causes. 
Among them are the encroachments of 
civilization on their natural breeding 
grounds, an increase in the number of 
hunters, and—greatest of all in my opinion 
—their destruction by vermin. 

In the past the propagation of quail has 
seemed so difficult and the equipment rec- 
ommended for propagation has been so ex- 





A pair of native Bob White quail 


pensive, we have paid little or no attention 
to quail propagation. Thanks to Stoddard, 
Coleman, Wall and others who have 
worked untiringly in their efforts to inter- 
est the public and who have at considerable 
expense done so much to take the bugaboo 
out of quail raising, we have at last been 
convinced that quail raising isn't so difficult 
after all. 

There are two ways by which quail may 
be propagated successfully, the artificial 
incubation system and the bantam method. 
As the incubation system is entirely too 
expensive for the average sportsman or 
farmer who is interested only in quail rais- 
ing for restocking purposes and does not 
have time and means to go into quail 
propagation on a commercial basis, I am, 
in this article, going to stick to what my 
experience in quail propagation has taught 
me to be the most efficient and the least 
expensive method of quail propagation, 
that is, the bantam method. 

Twenty quail eggs, a bantam hen, and 
three pieces of inexpensive equipment will 
rear a covey of quail to maturity, that is 
fourteen weeks old. On Highland Game 


Farm where experiments with quail have 
been carried on by my partner and me, we 
have raised to maturity 70 per cent of the 
quail hatched. But suppose only ten quail 
are raised from twenty eggs. As 60 per 
cent of the birds hatched are cocks (that is 
the average) there would then be four 
pairs of quail for releasing. Four pairs of 
quail released on the average farm will, 
if properly released and protected, mean 
four additional coveys of quail on that 
farm the first year. 


OW can one get started in this inter- 

esting quail business? I think that 
can be answered best by relating here a 
actual experience. 

A farm boy without any experience 
whatever in quail propagation came across 
a quail’s nest while doing the spring plow- 
ing. It was necessary to plow up the nest 
but he wanted to save those quail eggs 
There were thirteen in the nest. (Thirteen 
eggs is the average number that I have found 
in quail nests by checking a number of nest 
that I have found in the wild.) This bo 
knew that we were propagating and experi- 
menting with quail so he came to me want 


ing to know how he could save those eggs 


“Leave the eggs in the nest until you can 
find a broody bantam. Make a nest box 
about 15 inches square, leave the bottom 
out of the box but make a trap door and 
cover the door with hardware cloth or 
screen wire to keep the hen in; scatter pine 
needles, fine straw, or what have you over 
the earth, just enough to cover it; place 
the bantam in the nest box for an hour or 
two and if she continues to be_ broody, 
place the eggs under her carefully. Let 
her out once each day for feed and water 
Beginning with the eighteenth day spray 
the eggs with luke warm water daily until 
they begin to hatch,” I advised him. 

On the twenty-third day that boy was 
back to see me. “I’ve got twelve littl 
quail in that nest. What must I do wit! 
them now?” 

“Build a pen for them.” 

Then I gave him a copy of the Quail 
Manual put out by the More Game Birds 
Foundation* and told him to follow in- 
structions as to feeding, etc. I wish to 
mention here that the Quail Manual is, I 
think, the best thing available on quail 
propagation. 

The boy did not build his pen and coop 
according to the specifications given in the 
manual. Instead, he used an _ ordinary 
chicken coop that he first thoroughly dis- 





An 8x16 pen, showing partition and pine brush for cover 












Ten-weeks-old birds with the bantam 
hen that raised them 


infected. The pen, a crude affair, was 
built of rough boards. By following the 
instructions in regard to feeding and 
sanitation, he raised nine of those birds to 
maturity. 

His success with his first quail eggs has 
been an incentive to others in his com- 
munity to try and save the eggs in nests 
that must of a necessity be destroyed in 
the course of farm operations. 


ANOTHER instance of quail propaga- 
£% tion by an inexperienced person is 
best described by relating the experience 
of a farmer in North Carolina who was 
an ardent sportsman. He visited our game 
farm and we explained in detail the ban- 
tam method of quail rearing. 

“I’m going to try it,” he said. 

That was just before the quail season 
opened in 1930. By the time the hunting 
season had closed this man had a dozen 
quail in a holding pen; a dozen quail that 
he had winged or otherwise crippled during 
his hunting period. Some of them did not 
recover but he managed to save four pairs 
out of the lot and with the Quail Manual 
as his guide raised to maturity thirty-one 
birds during the season of 1931. These 
birds he released on his farm after the 
shooting season closed this year. No one 
will wonder why this farmer has good 
quail shooting on his place in the future 
when they learn what he is doing to re- 
stock his farm. 

What these men have done others can 
do. There is nothing so complicated about 
it. It is just as simple as raising chickens 
nd something that the farm boy and girl 
vill get a thrill out of. 

With the photographic illustrations of 
he simple equipment needed for quail rais- 
ing accompanying this article, I do not 
think it necessary to go into the detailed 
description. I'll just mention the sizes of 
pens and coops. No blue prints are neces- 
sary in order to build them. Better still, 
the coops may already be available on most 
farms. 

First, we will take the pen. It is no 
longer necessary to have three or four 
pens in order to raise a covey of quail— 
just one pen that we term a universal pen. 
It is 8 feet wide, 16 feet long and 4 feet 
high. The bottom board should be of 1- 
inch by 12-inch material. The uprights 
and top rails, or framing, may be 1 
inch by 3 inches. The side should be 
covered with 34-inch poultry wire. One- 
inch wire may be used for the top. This 
pen may be used for both rearing aid 
holding pen and is all that is necessary. 

The coop should be 24 inches square 
with sliding top; and a V board (just two 





*Note:—This valuable pamphlet, as well as 
one on raising pheasants, will be sent free of 
harge to those applying to More Game Birds in 
America, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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l-inch by 12-inch pieces of board 18 inches 
long nailed together in the shape of 
a V) which serves as a small run to be 
used in front of the coop until the birds 
are about forty-eight hours old and then 
it is used as a cover for the feed trays. 


OW that we have the pen and the 
coop, next comes the hatching box. 
It is 15 inches square without a bottom and 
with a hinged door in the front, the door 
to be made of hardware cloth in order to 
give ventilation and to keep out vermin. 

Bantams are now available from the 
poultry farms in most any locality. The 
ordinary barnyard bantam may be _ used. 
It is better, however, to use the Japanese 
silkie, buff Cochin, or the partridge Cochin 
as they can cover more eggs and have a 
more amiable disposition. 

The quail eggs may be purchased from 
game farms operating for the purpose of 
selling eggs for propagation, or they may 
be secured from the farm on which the 
operations are to be carried on. If the 
eggs cannot be secured on the farm, that 
is, if there aren’t enough quail on the farm 
so that one finds nests during the haying 
or planting season, then the more reason 
that quail propagation should be started on 
that farm. In no event disturb a quail’s 
nest that does not have to be destroyed 
or disturbed. The chances are the mother 
quail, if left unmolested, will do a better 
job of raising the birds than you can. 

But if the eggs are to be taken, first 
locate the nest, then see that you have a 
broody bantam. It is advisable to set th 
bantam in the trap nest on dummy eggs for 
a while to be sure that she is_broody. 
When you are sure that she is broody, then 
remove the eggs from the quail’s nest and 
handle them carefully as they are very 
fragile. It is best to place them under the 
hen late in the evening as the hens are 
more settled at that time. 

The straw for the nest should be scat- 
tered over the ground, just enough to 
cover the earth. This allows the moisture 
from the earth to reach the eggs, and 
moisture is essential to the hatching of 
quail eggs. In extremely dry weather the 
eggs should be sprayed every day, begin- 
ning with the fourth or fifth day. If con- 
ditions are normal the spraying may not 
be started before the eighteenth day, then 
every day until the eggs are hatched. 


RREFORE it is time for the eggs to hatch 
be sure that all cracks in the nest box 
are stopped. <A day-old quail can get 
through any hole that a mouse can. Leave 
the quail chicks in the nest until they are 
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dry, which will take from twelve to 
twenty-four hours. When the chicks are 
dry, they may then be taken with the ban- 
tam to the universal pen in which the rear- 
ing coop has been placed. The front of the 
coop should be closed, keeping both ban- 
tam and the quail chicks in for the first 
twenty-four hours. Then the front should 
be opened just Ghough to allow the baby 
quail to run out in the miniature run that 
you have made by placing the V_ board 
against the front of the coop. 

Just as soon as the quail chicks are 
placed in the coop, a small container filled 
with clabber should be placed in the coop. 
This is the first food that the quail chick 
should have. After twenty-four hours 
clover or lettuce chopped finely may be 
spread lightly over the container of clab- 
ber. On the second day a small container 
with sand and fine charcoal should be 
placed jin the coop. Starting mash may be 
used on the second day. The clabber, 
mash and green feed along with the grit 
or oyster shell is about all that the quail 
chicks will eat until about the second week, 
then very small grain, such as German 
millet or small chick grain may be started. 
The size of the grain should be increased 
as the birds grow older. (With the mash 
should be added a little finely chopped hard 
boiled egg—twenty-minute egg—which 
helps to take the place of insects and bugs 
the quail would get in its wild state.) 

The containers should be kept sanitary 
at all times, and litter should be cleaned 
out of the coop at least every other day. 

After the first forty-eight hours the V 
board may be taken away from the front 
of the coop and the chicks allowed to 
ramble at will over the pen. The hen, too, 
may be allowed her freedom, but at night 
it is advisable to check up on the chicks 
to see if they are all in the coop and that 
the hen is covering them. 

The hen may be removed from the pen 
entirely at the end of six weeks if the 
weather is warm. The quail may be then 
reared to maturity in the 8 feet by 16 feet 
pen with a brush of pine, cedar or some 
other evergreen in one corner as cover, 

A more detailed account of the equip- 
ment and its construction and full instruc- 
tions as to the feeding of young quail may 
be had in the Quail Manual. 

Do your bit toward restocking America 
with quail. 
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Reading left to right are Heroes B. F. Ward, W. C. Elkin, A. W. Cato and D. H. Lowe of 

Dallas, Texas. Mr. Cato informs us that he and his friends in 34 hours of fishing caught 

300 pounds of black bass, 22 of which weighed 9 pounds or over. This heroic business 

was accomplished by the valiant gentlemen in Don Martin Lake, Mexico, a now-famous 

spot described in the story on page 24 of this issue. It’s too bad Villa is no longer loose 
in those parts 
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What Anglers Can Learn From Tournament Casters 


ITH probably ten to twelve million 

anglers in the country, I often 

wonder why there are not at least 
as many tournament casters as there are 
golfers. Even if the average angler lacks 
the competitive spirit that makes the tour- 
nament caster strive to improve in order 
to beat the other fellow, he should get 
into this fascinating game because what 
he will learn about rods, reels, lines, lead- 
ers and casting will undoubtedly help him 
to get much more pleasure out of his trips 
astream. Aside from the keen sport that 
the angler derives from competing with 
fellow fishermen, there is much that can 
be learned around the tournament platforms, 
for they are the testing grounds or the 
laboratories from which have come, and 
will continue to come, many of the im- 
provements in tackle. 

As an example of what the experiment- 
ing of the target casters has brought out 
I will point to the plug casting reel, which 
because of the tinkering of tournament men, 
will be made with lighter spools in the 
years to come. The men who have striven 
for extreme accuracy have learned that to 
acquire accuracy, casting must be done 
without effort. If one must concentrate on 
getting the necessary distance, accuracy is 
lost to a large extent, but if there is little 
danger of backlashes and practically no 
effort in making the cast, then the utmost 
in accuracy is possible. 

The tournament casters have found that 
with a very light the cast can be 
started with a slight movement of the wrist 
instead of the full arm swing necessary 
to start a heavy spool revolving. To illus- 
trate this, I may point to an experience 
of one of the members of our club. He 
could cast a %-ounce plug with at least 
a fair degree of accuracy, but when he 
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Plug casting at targets. 


By J. P. Cuenin 


undertook to hit targets with the 4-ounce 
weight he ran into trouble. He was of the 
opinion that because his rod for the smaller 
weight was lighter than the one he used 
for the plug, he should be able to cast with 
the same ease with the smaller weight. 
Because of his inability to cast the %- 
ounce weight accurately he first condemned 
the rod and then the event that required 
the casting of such a light plug. 


PUT my reel on his rod and immediately 

his casting improved, and the reason for 
the improvement lay entirely in the light 
weight of the spool of my reel. The 44-ounce 
plug would start his spool turning easily 
enough, but the lighter weight would not, 
hence the difficulty he encountered with 
the little %-ounce aluminum weight. 

If we analyze the cast we can easily un- 
derstand why the heavy spool hinders the 
start of the lure when the rod tip moves 
forward and the thumb pressure on the 
spool is released. To exaggerate some- 
what, we will suppose that the spool 
weighed 5 pounds and the lure to be 
cast weighed 4 of an ounce. With such a 
rig we know that sufficient force could not 
be applied to start the spool revolving with 
enough speed to make a cast of 25 feet. 
I mentioned this excessively heavy spool 
to show what effect the weight of the spool 
has on the cast. 

Those of you who agree with me that 
a light spool might be an advantage may 
ask what we are going to do about it. 
We can do this. Prevail upon the manu- 
facturers to give us lighter spools, which 
they can do with the same dies and machin- 
ery they now have if they will use lighter 
metal for the end plates, and if they will 
use less metal in the end plates. There is 
practically no strain whatever on the end 


Note splash of plug in target 


plates of the spool of a plug casting reel 
so there is no need for the heavy and thick 
metal used. 

Those who have reels with aluminun 
end plates may think that they are proper] 
equipped, but even such reels can be im 
proved by turning down the metal in 
lathe just as we tournament casters hav 
done to reduce the weight of the spool 
Even a heavy spool with brass or nickel 
silver end plates 
can be greatly im- 
proved by remov- 
ing some of the 
unnecessary metal. 
Any machinist will 
turn down the end 
plates on a reel at 
small cost, and the 
angler who has 
such a job done will 
be astonished at 
the ease with which 
he can cast as com- 
pared with the 
strength he was 
compelled to use 
with the heavy and cumbersome spool 

My reels, like all others used in tou 
nament casting, have corkwood or balsar 
wood arbors to increase the diameter of tl 
drums without adding much weight, for w 
know that the larger the drum, provided 
it is not heavy, the less pull on the lin 
is required to start it turning. Even thoug 
the corkwood is light, I go a step further 
and reduce the weight of the spool by 
drilling holes through the end plates ar 
arbor, as shown in the photograph. TI 
outside edges of the end plates on n 
spools are not much thicker than heavy 
bond paper, yet these reels have been use 
a great deal and no trouble has been caused 
by the extremely thin metal 


Light aluminum 
spool made lighter 
still by boring holes 
through end-pilates 


F COURSE, the angler who uses 

heavy line could not use a large cork 
wood arbor, but the average black ba 
reel could have at least a %-inch to %- 
inch arbor and still carry all the line re 
quired to play and land any bass that might 
be hooked, for the bass does not make lon 
runs. 

The tournament casters have also learne 
that to cast a plug well a light line 
necessary. Many anglers use fine line 
for this reason, but the average man stil! 
carries on his black bass reel a line that 
is far too heavy. Some use lines testing 
24 to 30 pounds because they seem to hav: 
the idea that considerable strength in the 
line ‘is necessary to land bass, yet witl 
even a heavy lure casting rod 5 to 6 feet 
in length and weighing as much as / 
ounces, a strain of 8 pounds cannot b 
placed on the line if the rod is held up at 
an angle of 45 degrees. If a reader doubt 
this, let him attach his line to scale and 
pull, with the rod tip up as it should be, 
and the scale will not register more than 
3 or 4 pounds. 
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To illustrate this point of a light line | 
adding to the distance that can be cast, we 
can show the old records in the distance 
5g-ounce plug event in which 240 feet was 
a very long cast when the line that could 
be used was restricted to a certain size. 
When all restrictions were removed and 
the caster could use any size line, the dis- 
tance attained immediately jumped up, and 
at the last national tournament a dozen 
of those competing cast the plug well be- 
yond the 300-foot mark even under the 
strain of being compelled to get out five 
consecutive casts without break or back- 
lash. 

Most of the tournament men use 8 to 
10-pound test line for black bass plug and 
spinner fishing, and the anglers who carry 
on their reels lines testing more than twice 
as much will find that they can cast with 
a great deal more ease and accuracy if 
they will reduce the size of their lines. 

When we go into fly casting we find 
that the tournament boys use lines from 





two to four sizes heavier than those used 
by the great majority of anglers, for, un- 
like the plug rod which is helped with a 
light line, the fly rod must have a line | 
heavy enough to bring out the spring pow- 
er of the rod. Among the tournament cast- 
ers whose fly rods weigh 534 ounces or 
the smallest line one will find in use 
is a D tapered, yet on the streams through- 
out the country we find rods up to six 
ounces or more in weight equipped with 
lines as light as G and even H. At our 
club here in San Francisco there is a stand- 
ing offer to teach casting without charge 
to anyone who will bring his tackle. All 
of the casting clubs throughout the coun- 
try offer the same service to anglers. 
Among the hundreds of men who have 
come to our club for instructions, at least 
99 per cent had lines that were entirely 
too light for their rods. In fly casting 
the line must be heavy enough to make 
the rod bend or the spring of the rod can- 
not be brought into play. Unless the 
weight and pull of the line bends the tip 
backward as the forward cast is started, 
the tip cannot possibly spring forward and 
throw the line. 


less, 


O* COURSE, without actually trying 
a rod it is difficult to say exactly 
what size line would fit, but for rods of 
average stiffness the following lines will 
work better than lighter sizes For rods 
8% to 9 feet in length and weighing 4 to | 
414 ounces, a size E tapered line will be | 
found better than a smaller size. Rods 
9 to 9% feet in length and weighing from 
5 to 534 ounces will carry a D or possibly 

i C tapered line. Rods 9 to 10 feet long 
nt weighing 6 to 7 ounces require at least 

C tapered line, or a B size if the rod 
is quite stiff. 

The lines mentioned are no doubt from 
one to three sizes heavier than those com- 
monly used, but they will not be too heavy 
unless the rod is very soft in its action, 
and in that case, one size smaller would 
probably be better. Even if the line is 
level instead of tapered, the sizes recom- 
mended will not be too heavy for rods 
that have a fair degree of backbone, 
though if a rod is rather soft or whippy 
in its action a size smaller can be used. 

An angler need not worry about the rec- 
ommended lines being too heavy, for at 
average fishing distances there is not a 
great deal of line out from the tip of the 
rod. In a 35-foot cast there is 6 feet or 
more of leader and about 10 feet can be 
allowed for the rod and the caster’s arm, 
so there would not be more than 19 to 
20 feet of line in actual use beyond the rod 
tip. 

In tournament distance fly casting we 
make casts of more than 120 feet, and for 
this work we use lines that are made with 
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You too, sea angler! 


, shown here, long ago de- 


\ GREY 
a cided that the line is the most im- 


portant of all the angler’s equipment. 
He now uses Ashaway Lines exclusively. 


Buy Ashaway Zane Grey Lines for 
salt water. Hand laid, of best obtain- 
able linen, with guaranteed strength of 
over 3 lbs. to each thread. All sizes, 
6-thread to 72-thread. For bait casting 
for Florida black bass, buy the Ashaway 
Extra Strength. . For winter steelhead 
trout, the Ashaway Crandall’s American 
Finish; for winter Pacific salmon 
(springs) the Ashaway Zane Grey. 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg., 
Box 306 


ASH 


FISHING 


Co. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 
SINCE 1824 


HAWAY 


LINES 
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For Everybody 


Ashaway Fishing 
Lines of silk, metal 
and cotton are made 
for every kind of 
fishing —popular 
around the entire 
world. A _ line for 
every use and pock- 
etbook. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write 


for catalog—FREE. 








FOR SALT WATER 





IMPROVES YOUR SHOOTING! 
King’s Riflite Shooting 
glasses clear up the target 
—make the black blacker, re- 
move haze. Used by all promi- 
nent shooters 
—rifle and 
shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 
F. W. King Opt. CO. 
510 Euelid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 












FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
Extra Heat 


Ideal for Summer Camps 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 791 E.Brighton 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 
















Regardless of strength or size 
Gefend yourself and friends 
against any foul attack, from 
bullies or by gun, knife or 
club Subdue with ease persons 
much stronger than yourself. A complete 
course on approved American Polic: Jiu-Jitsu 

by internationally known police instructor 

151 illustrations with detailed instructions 
pocket size 13 knockout biows without using 
fists. Send One Dollar Full price, or C O D. 


Ss. J. JORGENSEN 


951 Maritime Building Washington 








Worries! | 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
breught ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to thousands by assisting in 
relieving and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you woulda 
broken limb. No obnoxious 
C.E. Brooks, Inventor springs or pads. No salves or 

lasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
agents. Write today for full information sent free 
in plain, sealed env: 
&. C. BROOKS, 


534-D State St., Marshall, Michigan 





| 5 Under-water Spinner, the **To 


























THIS BOOK 


FREE 


EARN 
UP TO $25 A WEEK. 
OR MORE 


Grow Mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed. ig de- 
mand. Experience un- 
necessary—we tell you 
how. Illustrated book 
free. Start NoWw— 

Write today They 
I AMERICAN MUSHROOM \ age 

INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
Torento, Ont, 


HEDDON 


Dept. 373 





Breaking 
all Records 
for 


a fish-flesh 


BAITS 
NOT made of wood 


‘bad "ia 


Never before baits like 
Heddon “Spooks” for 
landing the “grand- 
& daddies” of all kinds 
of game fish. Here's 
positive proof. 

Bass — Smith, Averta, 
Fla., landed an 1 

Big Mouth first timeout. Muskies—Trainor, Leena 
Wis., hauled ina33-pounder. Wall Eyes—Welles, Amery, 
Wis.. caught a 12-Ib. prize winner. ke Trout—Fergu- 
son, Toronto, Canada, reports unusually fine catches. 
Pickerel—Christensen, St. Paul, got a beautiful string. 


Here’s the Reason 
Their true “‘fish”’ appearance is not a color—not a finish— 
but comes from the entirely new semi-transparent material 
that looks fishy, scaly and is iridescent under water. Inde- 
structible, too. Even the finish stands grinding in the jaws 
of fish with sharp teeth. Outlasts a dozen wooden lures. 


Three Proven Peputar | Fish-Getters 


The thr most popular formerly made on! 
wood, are now reproduced Dy lioadon in thle ar remarkable oo Yi 
| mer material. 1—a Pike Minnow e fhe Vaen 

-the Erratic Action Floater and Diver “4 “;Basser- 


Chart ready soon. Send 
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STOP Your Rupture *- hile el 


RN $25 WEEKLY 


E ou can earn up to $25 or mmo weekly, te mushrooms for us in 
our cellar or outbuildings We give full instructions. Ready market. 
Begin now Illustrated booklet free. Established 25 years. 


Adanac Mushroom Company, Dept. 149, Toronto 10, Canada 





GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac joo Hand 

Seved. Made to Measure. A pound or two 


hter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
e off; no hooks to catch. strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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an extremely heavy belly and a fine shoot- 
ing line. The same idea can be worked 
out in a fishing line. Quite a large and 
growing number of steelhead anglers here 
on the coast are now using lines made 
up like tournament distance lines and with 
them they are casting much farther than 
would be possible with the regulation ta- 
pered line. Any fly fisherman who fishes 
in places where long casts would be a help 
can easily make up one of these lines or 
have his sporting goods dealer make it 
for him. 

For our steelhead fishing we use fly 
rods that are quite powerful and therefore 
require a B tapered line. To adapt the 
tournament distance fly line idea to our 
fishing line, we simply cut the B line in 
half, which gives us a 45-foot piece of line 
tapering down from size B to size G. 
To the heavy end of this line we splice 
a lighter one for a “shooting” line. With 
all of the heavy part of this line out from 
the rod tip we are lifting only 45 feet of 
line, and with the light line behind the 
heavy we are enabled to “shoot” up to 
30 feet of the fine line. If the line back 
of the 45 feet was all B size, as it is in 
the regulation line, it would be difficult to 
shoot more than a few feet, but when the 
heavy front part of our line starts for 
ward it pulls the light line through the 
guides. We use either size H or size G 
for the shooting line. 


HIS idea can be worked with a C or a 
D line if either of those sizes fit the 
rod, and the caster will be able to add 


How two lines are lapped and tied for 
splicing 


from 15 to 30 feet to his cast if he learns 
to shoot properly 

The splicing of these fly lines is not 
difficult. The ends to be spliced are frayed 
by scraping off the enamel and then pick- 
ing out with a pin the braided strands of 
silk. The frayed portion should be from 
% to % inch in length. When both ends 
of the lines to be spliced have been frayed 
they are waxed with shoemakers’ or har- 
ness makers’ wax, a piece of A size silk 
thread is waxed and the angler is then 
ready to make his splice. The first step is 
to lap the two ends so that the double part 
of the line at the splice is about 1% inches 
in length, then tie tightly with a piece of 
string at the middle of the lap as shown 
in the drawing. Next take the waxed 
thread and begin wrapping at one end of 
the splice just as wrappings are put on a 
rod. When the wrapping is completed up 
to the point where the two lines were tied 
with the string, the string is removed and 
the winding continued to the other end of 
the splice, where the wrapping is finished 
with the invisible knot used in wrapping 
rods. When the splice is completed it is 
covered with a coating of French spirit 
varnish, and if the winding was done tight- 
ly the splice will be the strongest part of 
the line and it will slide freely through 
the guides. 

While on the subject of splicing, I may 
add that all of the members of our club 
have small loops at the ends of their fly 
lines for attaching the leaders instead of 
tying the line to the leader. This little 
loop enables the angler te easily and quick- 
ly change leaders and it does not disturb 
the water as much as a knot. The loop 
is made by fraying about 3% of an inch 
at the end of the line and then folding 
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the end back to form a loop about half an 
inch long. The frayed end is waxed as 
for a splice and then twisted around the 
line and wrapped. The line will break 
before the loop pulls out. 

If there is a casting club near your 


home, take your tackle to the pool and 
cast with the boys. You will be welcomed 
and you will learn many things that will 
help you in your fishing, and while learn 
ing you will take a keen delight in casting 
at the targets. 


Hellbenders, Dog-Devils and Mud Puppies 


By B. R. Weimer 


Y OTHER half had just ascended 
the last step of the porch and 


started across to the front door— 
how that lady did yell! To the rescue, of 
course, to find that she had just stepped 
on a blackish brown slimy creature which 
was tied to a porch post. The light was 
switched on and there it was—one of those 
dog-devils, or hellbenders as the fishermen 
call them, his tiny pinhead eyes gleaming 
evilly from his ugly, broad, flat head. A 
stout piece of fishing cord tied round the 
back of his head kept him put. 

It was the last of April and the suckers 
were running good. And so were the fish- 
ermen. Somehow the real fisherman must 
go fishing when spring comes even if the 
lowly sucker is the only excuse. He just 
has to get out along the bank of a stream, 
build a little fire for coffee, and wait for 
a bite. Night comes on and still he fishes. 
Then he'll get a hellbender if he doesn’t 
watch out. This is what had evidently 
taken place with some of my friends and, 
knowing my interest in these animals, they 
had made a donation in my absence. 

In the early days fishermen thought the 
animal was an alligator. But this thing 
which today they call a water dog, dog- 
devil, or hellbender is neither fish nor rep- 
tile, but an amphibian—a sort of cousin 
to the frogs and toads. The high brows 
call him  Cryptobranchus  alleghiensis 
(krip'to brang’ kus allie’ gany énsis) which 
means “hidden gills” and “found in the 
Allegheny.” Frankly the former epithets 
do not seem much worse than the latter. 

These creatures reach a length of 18 
inches to 2 feet and are most unprepossess- 
ing and repulsive in appearance. They are 
dirty black or brown in color with black 
spots here and there and a head that is 
flattened like some venomous snake. The 
tiny bead-like eyes have a mighty wicked 
glint to them. Add to this a skin that is 
anything but form fitting, wrinkled down 
along each side, and covered over with 
slimy mucus, and you have—well, hell- 
bender and devil-dog are good names. 


OISONOUS? Most fishermen will not 

touch one except with a club or the 
sole of a boot and, sf he is bitten, tobacco 
juice is the remedy if he has nothing else 
along. As a matter of fact the animal is 
absolutely harmless. True, the very wide 
strong jaws have numerous small sharp 
teeth but the animal seldom uses them on 
a person. When they do bite they barely 
break the skin. Run your finger along 
his jaws and the teeth feel more like the 
edge of a file. So don’t cut that line the 
next time the hook is caught down the 
throat but just reach in and loosen it. 

Cryptobranchus breathes by means of its 
lungs and skin. When fresh air is needed 
it comes to the surface, exposes the tip 
of the snout and gets a real mouthful. 
Part of this is lost as the animal sinks 
back under the water but quite a bit is 
swallowed into the lungs. One observer 
has seen the animal remain under water 
for three-quarters of an hour after taking 
one breath but there is little doubt that 
it can stay much longer. Occasionally bad 
air is expelled from the mouth and comes 
to the surface in large bubbles 


The water dog manages to get around 
quite well under water. He uses the four 
legs for walking but would certainly get no 
prize for either grace or speed. He is 
much better at swimming and moves along 
by waving his somewhat flattened tail. They 
never seem to be quite still but even when 
resting on the bottom have a slight sway 
ing or rocking motion. In the daytime 
they seek the darkness and shadow under 
neath rocks, logs, and debris. This is prob 
ably the reason so many are caught at 
night though one fisherman back in the 
80s reported that he had caught ten in a 
few minutes one forenoon. 


Just reach in and loosen the hook 


Hellbenders are supposed to have enor- 
mous appetites and a mouth which goes 
with the appetite for it stretches from ear 
to ear. The staple articles of consumptior 
are fish and crayfish. There is little doubt 
that they do eat many fish but analyses 
of the stomachs of many animals have 
shown the remains of crayfish, earthworms 
and in one case some bones of a mouse 
Reese, who had a number of these animals 
in an aquarium, fed them pieces of raw 
liver and apparently they got along very 
well on this diet. It is a matter of wonder 
how these rather slow, sluggish animals 
are able to catch fish. The hellbender 
quite often is willing to assume the attitud: 
of watchful waiting and when the pro 
spective dinner goes by it is seized by 
quick sidewise jerk of the head and swal 
lowed by a series of forward jerks or 
gulps: 


HE hellbender lays its eggs in tw 

long strings. These resemble string 
of fairly large beads; the beads are th 
yellowish eggs which resemble miniatur¢ 
hen eggs and the string holding the beads 
is a thin strand of more or less elastic 
jelly. Each egg is enclosed in several lay- 
ers of jelly. The eggs are laid sometime 
in July or August and develop into and 











pass through a tadpole-like stage somewhat 
similar to the frog. 

There is no reliable information regard- 
ing the length of life of Cryptobranchus. A 
very close relative, called the giant sal- 
amander or Megalo batrachus, lives in 
Japan and China. One of these animals 
lived for fifty-two years in the aquarium 
at Amsterdam. This giant salamander 
grows to be 4 or 5 feet long and is much 
fished for because it is considered very 
good food in the Far East. It is found 
for the most part in the mountain streams 
under rocks. The natives fish for it with 
a bamboo pole having about 2 feet of line 
with a hook. The end of the pole with the 
baited hook is thrust under the rocks and 
if the animal is there it invariably takes 
the bait. There are many failures but the 
patient Oriental continues to bait his hook 
and eventually hooks his “fish.” 

Everyone knows how hard it is to kill 
a water dog. The lucky (?) fisherman 
can beat, hammer, and kick the ugly, slimy 
thing but it will continue to glare at him 
and snap. Reese tells of a specimen which 
escaped from his aquarium and was found 
in his basement three weeks later still liv- 
ing; however, the animal was too weak to 
eat and died shortly after being replaced 
in the water. 

Often another animal, an amphibian 
called the mud puppy or Necturus, is found 
in the same streams as the hellbender and 
is mistaken for it. The puppy part of the 
name might lead a person to think that 





The mud-puppy (below) differs from 


(above) 
as large 


the hell-bender of water-do 
chiefly in that it is but hal 
and has bushy ills 


this is a young water dog but such is not 
the case. Several years ago I received 
a letter from a friend in southeastern Ohio 
advising me that he had shipped me three 
water dogs. When the box arrived I found 
three mud puppies or Necturi. I wrote 
him about the pups he sent me instead of 
the dogs and later I received a shipment 
of the real thing. In a letter he told me 
that he had never known there were two 
varieties. So there may be a number of 
folk who can’t tell the difference between 
water dogs and puppies. 


"THE mud puppy grows to a length of 
10 to 16 inches. It is somewhat 
lighter in color than the water dog and 
its skin is a fairly neat fit—a marked con- 
trast to its larger relative whose skin 
hangs in rather loose baggy folds. Just 
back of the head on either side are three 
bushy dark-red- feathery structures called 
gills. These serve at once to distinguish 
mud puppy from water dog. The animal 
uses these gills for breathing and has a 
couple of lungs thrown in for emergencies. 

Necturus is most active at night and 
hides under rocks during the day. It is 
absolutely harmless but it enjoys the same 
bill-of-fare as the hellbender. Insects, 
crayfish, fish, and fish eggs which are dili- 
gently searched out from among the rocks 
are chewed by the two sets of teeth. The 
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animal does most of its tasting through its 
skin. 

The mud puppy lays its eggs in May and 
June. These are “attached to the under- 
surface of flat rocks individually in ham- 
mocks made of exceedingly elastic jelly.” 
Here the female remains in almost con- 
stant motion turning the eggs by the water 
currents she creates. This careful atten- 
tion is a marked contrast to the hellbender 
which will often eat its own eggs. This 
anxiety of the expectant parent reminds 
us somewhat of the setting hen except 
there are over 200 eggs in this nest. It 
sounds rather strange, I’ll admit, to think 
of a puppy brooding a nest of eggs. The 
eggs hatch in about six weeks and in about 
six years or more the young animals reach 
maturity. 

These Necturi are really amphibian 
Methuselahs, for it is estimated that they 
will live to be 150 years of age. However, 
they can’t stand being out of water very 
long or being kicked around as much as 
the water dog. You can kick the dog 
around but not the pup. 


Anglers Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


The Hatbox Line Drier 


HEN through fishing strip off all 
line from spool of reel into a card- 
board box. A round box such as hats come 
in is the most satisfactory. After the line 
has been placed in box put the lid on and 
place it in a dry spot and leave alone un- 
til the line is to be used again. This re- 
sults in a slow and proper method 
drying and eliminates the chance of heat, 
which usually results in the loss of good 
casting lines—J. J. Railey, Okla. 
Try This One! 
FLY or bait caster should always 
carry a woolen rag and when a fish 
has been landed with the net take this 
woolen rag in the hand and pick up the 
fish with a firm hold. The fish will never 
wriggle or struggle and can be placed 
easily in the fish basket or on the stringer 
However, if the fish is thought to be too 
small for keeping do not use the rag as 
it will cause an ulcer on a fish returned 
to the water. —J. C. Marlowe, Ind. 


Trolling-line Reel 


HE features of this are that the line 

is so exposed to the air that it never 
mildews; second, that the length of the 
dowels being about 111%4 inches—the length 
over all is 12 inches—so that each wrap 
around the holder means 2 feet, making it 
very convenient for estimating the amount 
of line let out. If the spools are a little 
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smaller in the shank the reel will, naturally, 
hold more line. The spools pictured here 
are exceptionally thick in the shank. 
W. G. Wright, Ont. 


A Trout Bait 


F YOU can’t get the trout to bite take 

the two fins back of the vent out deep 
enough so they will hold on the hook and 
bait point with worm enough to cover 
point of the hook. This is best all-around 
bait for trout I know about.—S. W. (Dad) 
Craft, Pa. 
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If You’re 
an Expert 


you’re probably 
using 


Northland Skis 


If you're a_ be- 
ginner, follow the 
lead of America’s 
best skiers and start 
out with a pair of 
“Northlands. ”’ You'll 
find them easier to learn 
on-—faster and better when 
you've attained skill. Look 
for the deerhead trademark 
when buyin Vrite for 
booklet ‘Ilow to Ski.’’ 
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THE REAL LOG CABIN 
By C. D. Aldrich 


$4.00 Edition for The most popular 


seller in our 
Book Shop 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 


The author is 
probably the only 
architect in this 


country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cab- 
ins from the simplest 
to the most elaborate. 
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$2.50 postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, III. 




















This Remington Pocket Knife 


















with two blades of finest quality 
steel, brass lined and nickel silver 
trimmings. stag handle and fully 
guaranteed, will be sent to you UNTIN 
E. E. E : : 

on receipt of only $1 for a two- 
year subscription to Hunting & 
Fishi age monthly mag- 
azine hunting fishing, 

mping stories and 
pictures t information 
about guns. fishing tackle, game 
laws, best places to get fish and 
g ‘ 

r this ade. and mail today 

th $1.00 bill to 

HUNTING & FISHING 
112 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 












































Skis and Skiing 


By Maurice H. Decker 


HILE skis are also made from 
spruce, birch, maple and pine, the 


favored woods that give the best 
service and value are hickory and ash 
Each of these two has individual merit. 


Ash wears out more quickly than hickory, 
but it is more flexible and lighter and con- 
sequently is generally recommended for the 
beginner in his first lessons 

Hickory, being harder, will wear longer 
and maintain an extremely smooth and 
durable running surface. And hickory is 
very tough, almost unbreakable on the trail, 
and for this reason favored by experts who 
give their equipment severe usage. 

Skis are made in lengths running from 
6 to 8 feet. To determine the correct length 
for your build, stand erect beside the up- 


A winter party on the Odessa Lake Trail in Rocky Mountain National Park 
they have all winter conveyances except a sleigh 


right ski and reach your arm straight up 
above your head. If your palm touches the 
tip of the ski, its length is right, although 
an inch either way really -makes no appre- 
ciable difference. Other things being equal 
or favorable, it is wise to use as long a ski 


as you can handle, since’ length gives a 
longer glide. An exception comes with 


use in timber and among natural obstacles 
as rocks and brush, for here a shorter ski 
is more easily controlled, as with the case 
of snowshoes. 

Jumping skis should be longer, wider and 
thicker, with more stiffness than ordinary 
skis, and the strength of material should 
come in the center to support the jumper’s 
weight instead of being out at either end. 
But by the time a man has learned to jump 
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exact 


on skis, he will also have learned the 
type and size he should wear and since this 
article is intended especially for the begin 
ner or amateur, we will mention but briefly 
the sports of racing and jumping. 

For the beginner, the ordinary utility ski 
made of ash is advised. This style is of 
moderate width, from 2% to 3 inches, 
whereas jumping models are wider and rac- 
ing skis more narrow. Remember that 
special racing skis are designed for racing 
over hard-packed courses and may not func- 
tion as well in soft snow. 

The bottom running surface of new skis 
sometimes requires careful smoothing with 
fine sandpaper as the first step of breaking 
in. This removes the protective finish that 
some makers apply to their skis. 

Learning to walk and run on the ski is 
perhaps more difficult than learning the 
use of the snowshoe, but certainly not be 
yond the ability of any normal person. A 
frozen lake lightly covered with snow or 
the smooth surface of a level field is ar 
ideal place for the beginner to start. Leave 
the hills alone until you can manage your 
elongated feet on flat ground. And do not 


carry a pole in your first trials, but learn 
to balance your body without one. 

Keep the skis parallel and close to 
gether. Don’t spraddle them apart. When 


you can do these things, you have made a 
big step ahead. Push out with the right 
foot, keep your weight on the ball of th 
foot and bend the knee. Lean forward fron 
the waist enough so the foot must be ex 
tended to prevent your falling forward. At 
the end of this first step, start the left foot 
ahead, stretching the right knee with a 
short jerk and avoid any unnecessary liit 
ing of the ski's tail. This all sounds mor 


complicated than it really is and if you 
simply bear in mind the fact that you must 
glide or slide forward and that you must 


not simulate the walking step, the trick is 
easily acquired. 

Cultivate a long, easy stride instead of 
advancing with short jerks. The long stride 
is the foundation for tireless speed on skis 
Stick to level ground until this stride comes 
naturally. 

The correct position for sliding downhill, 
the beginner’s customary second lesson, is 
to bend the knees a bit more and lean a bit 
father ahead than when moving over level 
ground. But don’t try to hold the ends of 
your skis even as you coast—that’s all 
wrong. Advance one ski so the heel of th 
front foot is even with the toes of the back 
foot. And keep the skis close together, in 
fact as close together as your boots and 
harness permit. A knock-kneed position 
will add to your stability and balance as 
you rush down steep inclines. 

This position is more flexible, it softens 
the jars and bumps of rough surfaces 
your skis follow the contours of the grade 
more naturally and there is less danger of 
a sudden spill. 

\ beginner’s first instinctive move is to 
push his feet far apart in order to help 
balance himself. But this “wide-tracking” 
is wrong. While it may slightly increase 


stability, it decisively offsets any such bene 


You 


fit by the resulting lack of control. 

















THE LONG TREK 
by Dr. Richard L. Sutton 
$5.00 Postpaid 





Around the World with Camera and Rifle. The story 
of an African-Asiatic Expedition, 1929-1930. $5.00 
postpaid - 
This book is the latest 
Sutton’s adventure and big game tales, 
350 pages and 201 illustrations. 

Dr. Sutton is also the author of TIGER TRAILS 
IN SOUTHERN ASIA, $2.25, and AN AFRICAN 
HOLIDAY at $2.25. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Outdoor Life Bldg. Mount Morris, Il. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 


By Lieut.-Col. 
J. H. Patterson 
THE A thrilling story of how 
the man-eating lions which 
MAN-EATERS were terrorizing an African 
community were finally 
trapped after many trage- 
dies. It is without a doubt 
one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
we have ever had the pleas- 
ure of offering for sale. 
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pages, many 
illustrations 


$2.50 Postpaid 
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CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 
By HoRACE KEPHART 


$2.50 postpaid 
TWO VOLUMES IN ONE | 





“THIS is the most complete and up to date book 
on camping that any one could wish for, and 
written by one of the best known authorities 


Order today 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP Mt. Morris, Ill. 








Annual Sale of Sporting Books 


On many pages of this issue 
books for sportsmen are 


Offered at Reduced Prices 
FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT 


By Frank G. Ashbrook 


An invaluable book to those 
engaged in the fur farm- 
ing business. 

The author deals with 
habits and characteristics 
lof various animals, in- 
cluding foxes, rabbits, 
martens, skunks, karakul 
sheep and many others 
fand tells what demand 
there is for the fur, how 
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is handled and mar- 
3 c what animals to 
raise and the breeding, 


feeding and housing. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Outdoor Life Bidg. Mount Morris, I11. 
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must steer your skis as you coast down 
and in order to do this easily and safely, 
the skis must be held close together. 

The side of a ski is slightly concave and 
by pressing your weight on one side, you 
gradually turn over in the direction toward 
which the weight is applied. This is 
termed “edging.” Apply your’ weight 
toward the right edge of the skis and you 
slowly swing or turn to the right. This 
stunt is very useful to pick and control 
your downward course, to dodge trees and 
stones, and is practically impossible with 
wide-spaced feet. 

Even an expert will tumble at times. 
Don't let a fall worry or embarrass you. 


| At times a quick fall may be necessary to 





stop your momentum and avoid some sud- 
denly revealed danger in the trail ahead. 
When a spill becomes inevitable, try to 
tumble with all your muscles relaxed and 
fall either sideways or backwards. 

After you have learned the gliding move- 
ment and can steer yourself downhill by 
edging, you will need to know the many 
popular swings, stops and turns. There are 
also several methods by which you can 
climb inclines on skis and prevent your- 
self slipping back as fast as you make a 
normal start. 

Some of these are half and full side 
stepping, tacking and herring-boning. Her- 
ring-boning is quick but tiring and should 
be used only on short, smooth grades. You 
face uphill with the tips of the skis pointed 
outwards, the rear ends almost together 
and forming nearly a right angle. Then in 
this position walk straight up. Side-step- 
ping is walking sideways with the length 
of your skis at right angles to the incline. 
Tacking means to take advantage of a 
grade much as a sailor tacks against a head 
wind or a road engineer switch-backs up 
a mountain side. 

There are several 
brake your speed. Some use the ski pole 
and bear heavily with the rear end down 
in the snow. The snow-plow position is 
quite effective. Here you bend the knees 
well, and throw the weight of your body 
on the inner edges of the skis. This gives 
a tendency to run together at the tip, but 
the tips must not cross. The one-foot 
snow-plow, used on trails too narrow for 
the full snow-plow is done by keeping one 


ski straight and throwing the other ahead | 


and to the side. 

The ski boot is probably the most im- 
portant item in ski equipment. It should 
have a three-ply sole, strong seams, an in- 
step reinforced with a steel shank so the 
arch does not break down. The _ toes 
should be square and wide enough so your 
weight does not make the foot bulge out- 
side the sole line. Heels should be concave 
to hold the binding strap better. Heavy 
waterproof uppers are used and the total 
height need not be over 7 inches. Very 
high ski boots are deplorable. Ski boots 
are costly, sell for as much as first-grade 
hunting boots but are well worth their 
price to any serious-minded person who 
wants to get the most out of skiing. 
Choose a size that permits you to wear at 
least two pairs of heavy wollen socks. 

Riding breeches are popular with skiers 
but must not bind at the knee. Tightly 
woven wool trousers that taper from the 
knee and end with an elastic bottom band 
are splendid. As skiing is a splendid and 
vigorous exercise too heavy clothing is not 
required. A heavy woolen sweater covered 
with a suede cloth windbreaker or leather 
jacket is ample covering for the body and 
arms. Woolen caps that protect the ears 
and cheeks, or helmets with eye-holes are 
worn in bitter wind. Two pairs of mittens, 
not gloves, the inner pair of light wool and 
the outer made of some waterproof ma- 
terial will ably protect the hands and fin- 
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Marble 
Knife 


| 
~ Aandier 





Only 71,” . 
jong over all. 
4” Blade 


Easy to Carry 
—Handy to Use 


Keen as a razor—shaped and tempered for out- 
door service, modeled to fit the hand with asure, 
easy grip. Just the knife every sportsman needs, 
Comes complete with leather sheath, Price, $2.00, 


MARBLES requirement 


**For Every Hour in the Open’”’ 


FREE! 


You willwantour free 
32- page booklet on 
e’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Ax Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, etc. Doz- 
ensofusefulitems for 
every sportsman. 


Write today! 




















Marble’s 

Coat Compass 
Fastens to coat or sleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate. No. 
182, with getionary —- 
Anecessityforeverysports- | postpaid, $1.25. No. 082, 
man. No. 181, price, 60c. § with revolving dial, $1.50. 
Marble’s Products are sold by most pood dealers or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. (A88) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 


Marble’s Water- 
proof Match Box 


Keeps matches always dry 
and ready for instant use. 


a 571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. a 
ways to check or 


















ELBERT FIREPLACES 


Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Cabins, Camps, 
Tents, Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 
Convenient size, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
for years. Burn wood. 
Heat from all sides 
and top. Connectwith 
any flue or stove pipe 
hole. Easilymoved. 60 
Ibs. Little fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 

Absolutely SAFE. 


Buy from Factory 
Seve ONE-HALF 








Pat. appld. for 
-O.B. Back 
$1 2.00 — Screen $1.00 extra 





Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 
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A .25 Caliber High-Power for Western Deer Shooting 


HEN a man has been a deer hunter 

for more than twenty years and 

at the same time a bug on rifle 
ballistics, he naturally enough gets some 
pretty definite notions regarding the kind 
of a weapon he would call ideal. 

I realize that word Western takes in 
a lot of territory so to forestall the critics 
I am going to do a little explaining. It 
is true I have had some experience in 
the thick pine forest country where shots 
at very close range are the rule, but 
most of my deer hunting has been done 
in the more open mountain country. 
There your buck is just as liable to be 
first sighted at 400 yards range as at 100 
yards. Such conditions call for a rifle 
with plenty of ranging ability. 

This cartridge is designed to be used 
in a modern bolt action rifle. That means 
a case of ideal dimensions. Dimensions 
that are not handicapped by any too short 
or too weak action. 

I think most rifle experts who are at 
the same time deer hunters of experience 
will agree with me when I claim that to 
be effective on all sizes and classes of 
deer at all ranges, a cartridge should 
have a muzzle energy of not less than 
1,500 foot-pounds. Taking that as a mini- 
mum, then 2,500 foot-pounds would be a 
very liberal maximum. 

The average deer hunter probably does 
not fire his rifle a hundred times in a 
year. To such a man any rifle with a 
recoil that is very noticeable is a great 
handicap; especially in shots at standing 
game or targets. I know many hunters 
that can take a .25-35 or a .250 and make 
good scores, but give them a .405 and 
see the result. 

According to my way of thinking we 
only have about three long-range car- 
tridges that are used much on deer. They 
are the .30-06, the .270 and the .250-3000. 
I consider both the .30-06 and the .270 
unnecessarily powerful for deer. The 
range and sustained energy are all right, 
but the shocking and tearing powers are 
entirely too destructive for animals of 
this size. I have been using the .30-06 
for fifteen years and am well aware of its 
merits. Our best posted experts agree 
that this cartridge is amply powerful for 
any game found in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. That of course includes moose 
and Alaskan brown bear—animals that 
may reach a weight of close to 1,500 
pounds. It does seem a bit ridiculous to 
advocate it as the best size for deer—an 
animal that will not average 10 per cent 
as great in weight. 


HE 250-3000 is probably the best all- 

around deer cartridge we have today. 
It is accurate with light recoil while the 
trajectory and killing power are satis- 
factory at short and medium ranges. 
I do not say that the .250 has not and 
cannot kill deer at long range as several 


By W. W. Routzahn 


such cases have come under my personal 
observation, but I do claim the 250 cannot 
be expected to do it consistently. Velo- 
city is high enough but the bullet is too 
light for its diameter and the spitzer 
point is by no means ideal. The bullet 
starts fast but by the time it has gone 
300 to 500 yards, air resistance has so 
slowed up that light bullet that the 
shocking and penetrating power still re- 
maining fall short of what are needed 
to do the job in a workman-like and 
humane manner. 

The .25 is one of our oldest and best- 
known rifle calibers and it seems strange 
to me that no company has carried its 
development to the ultimate. It is in this 
undeveloped field that I believe the ideal 
deer cartridge lies and it is of the speci- 
fications of such a cartridge that I wish 
to speak. It would have a bullet weight 
of not less than 110 and not more than 
120 grains. The bullet would of course 
be a spitzer point of well worked out 
dimensions and contour so as to reduce 
air resistance to a minimum. I would 
prefer it to have a boattail base, though 
this would not be an absolute necessity. 
For a cartridge case I would take the 
7 mm. Mauser and neck it down to .25 
caliber; or still better, a new case having 
about the same powder capacity but with 
more taper in the body of the cartridge 
and having the same improvements in 
the neck. Regarding head space, I would 
do as described by Chas. Askins in his 
article in the February, 1931, number of 
Ovurtpoor Lire, page 71—“The History of 
a New Cartridge.” 

Given such a cartridge case and bullet 
—loaded with the proper charge of mod- 
ern smokeless powder—a velocity of well 
over 3,000 feet per second should result. 
Breech pressure should be within safe 
limits; while recoil ought not to be no- 
ticeably greater than with the .250. Ac- 
curacy should be equal to the best while 
energy should be well sustained at all 
ranges. The muzzle energy of such a load 
would be well above 2,000 foot-pounds 
and would perhaps nearly reach the 2,500 
foot-pounds mark. 

Some riflemen may question my selec- 
tion of the 7 mm. case and ask why I did 
not choose the ‘06. I believe the 06 case 
to be oversize for a .25 caliber rifle. To 
use it would, I think, be an example of 
overdoing a good thing. I am confident 
that the 7 mm. case will provide all the 
boiler capacity necessary to secure the 
desired results. 


N SUGGESTING the design of this 

cartridge I am not claiming that we 
have here the long pol for all-around 
cartridge—good for anything from rab- 
bits to elephants. That is rather a large 
order, you know; but give me three other 
well worked out loads in addition to the 
one I have already described, and I will 


guarantee to come as close to that ideal 
as any cartridge now on the market. For 
a mid-range load, a 100-grain bullet at 
2,000 to 2,200 feet per second; for a 
short-range target and small-game load 
a 60-grain bullet at 1,200 to 1,400 feet per 
second. If I had only this rifle and it was 
necessary to tackle moose, elk or large 
bear I would use a bullet of 145-grain 
weight with a very heavy jacket and 
tough core, with a flat or oval point and 
all the velocity the cartridge and rifle 
would stand, and that should be not far 
from 2,700 feet per second. It is a matter 
of well known record what the .256 Mann- 
licher with a 160-grain bullet has done 
in Africa against even the largest game 
to be found there. 

At this point I am going to pause to 
remark that I can see a smile of tolerant 
pity coming over the faces of the real 
dyed-in-the-wool rifle experts. No doubt 
their thoughts, if put into words, would 
run about as follows: The poor ignorant 
sap of a would-be writer—can it be true 
that he is unaware of the fact that there 
is already in existence a cartridge that 
is practically a duplicate of one he has 
been describing? Where has he been the 
last few years that he has never heard 
of the .25 Roberts cartridge? 

Answering these questions in his own 
defense this writer has seen fit in this 
article to ignore up to this point, the 
existence of the .25 Roberts; not because 
it was unknown to him but only because 
it was not a commercial stock cartridge 
that could be purchased in the open mar- 
ket by any rifleman. I dare say if this 
class of sportsmen could be questioned 
off-hand, not one in a hundred could de- 
scribe the .25 Roberts cartridge; and that, 
because they never had become aware of 
its existence. 


HE average hunter is not interested in 

a special made-to-order rifle or car- 
tridge, regardless of its merits. In the 
first place it is probably unknown to 
him and in the second place the cost is 
greater than he cares for. 

In this article my plea all the way 
through has been for a commercial rifle 
and cartridge that would be readily 
available at a reasonable price. For this 
reason I have chosen to more or less 
ignore the existence of custom-made 
rifles and cartridges; however, the fact 
that there is already in existence such a 
cartridge that can be obtained custom- 
loaded from Niedner or Griffin & Howe, 
should make it easy for any of our large 
rifle companies to test its merits. 

To you rifle men and deer hunters who 
may read this I want to make an appeal. 
If you are favorably impressed by the 
cartridge I have described then please 
speak up—or rather I should say write. 
Let your opinion be heard through your 
favorite magazine or write direct to the 








manufacturer whose product 


rifle 
prefer and ask why we cannot have the 


you 


cartridge we want. Our chances of get- 
ting our wants in a hurry depend a good 
deal on how much fuss and noise we 
make about it and the more of you who 
take part in this demonstration the better 
it will be. 

In closing I wish to turn the pen over 
to my friend and deer hunter pal, C. L. 
Conrow. Those of you who glance at 
Ripley’s “Believe it or Not” as well as 
read your Ourtpoor Lire, will remember 
the picture and article describing the 
freak buck killed by Mr. Conrow near 
our home town of Arroyo Grande. This 
was indeed a remarkable freak head as 
the horns on both sides were almost 
exactly the same. Conrow says: 

“My experience has taught me that as 
far as my own case is considered the 
.250-3000 Savage is the medicine gun for 
deer. I have used one for several years 
and have had splendid results from it. 
I changed off for a while and tried the 
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.270 but decided that while it was a fine | 
rifle it was just too much gun for deer. | 


This .25 High-Power Special cartridge as 
described by my friend Mr. Routzahn 
sounds to me as if it might be an im- 
provement on the .250. It certainly should 
surpass it for long shots. If Savage could 
be persuaded to bring out their New 
Super Sporter for this cartridge I would 
buy myself a new rifle. In the meantime 


until that occurs, I shall stick to the .250.” 


Bolt Actions, Scopes, etc., 
Tickle Old-Timer 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—The best gun 

is a lever action or a pump action, or 
an automatic. The very worst gun that 
ever was made for running shooting is a 
bolt action. The trouble with a bolt action 
is not so much its lack of speed as the fact 
that you have to take your face away from 
the stock and your eye away from the 
sights every time you repeat. You just 
have to do that or get jabbed in the nose 
with the bolt. That breaks up the whole 
thing, because the mind is taken up with 
working the bolt, you lose the sight and 
have to find it, and the whole mind is given 
to working that damned bolt. Aside from 
that the bolt is less than half as fast as a 
pump action. The speed, light weight, and 
shotgun balance of the Remington pump, 
.35 caliber, is what took me to that gun for 
running shooting in the woods. The Rem- 
ington pump fits like a fine shotgun, and I 
shoot it with open sights, just as quickly 
as I would a shotgun, and just as fast as I 
would an automatic shotgun. 

They need not tell me about the speed 
of peep sights, or the speed and accuracy 
of scope sights. With either of these 
sights you have to find your game first in- 
side the field; with an open sight and a 
1%-inch ivory bead, you will fire the shot 
while finding the game in a peep sight. 
Of course this applies to a man who has 
been trained with a shotgun. He will fire 
in half a second and hit a 6-inch ring at 
50 yards right along. His two shots will 
go while he is getting off one with a peep 
sight, and he can fire three shots to one 
with a bolt. This applies to woods shoot- | 
ing where the game is in sight no more 
than a second or so. For open shooting I 
like the peep, and the scope is accurate, 
though dead slow. The use of open sights 
implies a fit of stock, and a gun balance. 
The instant the gun comes up the sights 
must be in line and you do not have time 
to look for them. 

A lot of things tickle me when they do 
not irritate. The first is the immense 
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shooting—all perfectly useless to the big 
game hunter and not much good to the 
army. I have shot a lot ot game, can 
shoot in the prone very well, but never 
have had a chance yet to shoot a shot in the 
prone at any kind of game, big or little. 
Shoot in the sitting position when I have 
time. 

Then that sling. I note that the latest 
Savage carries the sling and in the picture 
the sling is tightened up under a lever ac- 
tion. Now how the hell are you going to 
work that lever with the sling tightened up 
under the guard? I like the sling in target 
work, fine thing in any kind of shooting, 
prone, sitting, offhand, but in game shoot- 
ing you do not have time to adjust it and 
it is simply a damned nuisance. You won't 
have time to wrap it, and the confounded 
sling will be there swinging in the wind; 
you can’t stop that and it will throw you 
off just when you might otherwise pull 
a good shot. Customarily I carry my 
sling tightened down, where it doesn’t do 
any harm, neither any good. It is in the 
way when carrying a rifle in scabbard, on 
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horse, and I lost one deer by having the 
darn gun slung on my back—deer jump- 
ing up within 100 feet. 

Lost three deer with a scope, within 30 
yards. One big buck, about the biggest 
horns I ever saw, came running over a hill 
straight at me. He stopped to stare at me, 
and I found him in the scope just as he 
made a great bound to one side. Missed. 
The same thing happened with two deer 
coming in a line. I found them in the 
scope and just as I did and before I could 
fire, the deer made a great bound to one 
side into thick brush. Another time I 
jumped a deer within 50 feet, and couldn't 
find him in the scope because of mist on 
the glass. Fired by guess and missed. The 
funny thing about all this scope business 
is that if I’d had no sight on the gun at all, 
I'd have killed every one of those deer in 
his tracks. I used to be able to hit a 
penny tossed up at 30 feet with an open 
sighted rifle, and have hit a few quail on 
the wing, so why not a running deer at 
short range? MossBACK. 


Colo. 


The Parallel Adjustment 
By D. S. Seymour 


projectiles are not man-made. Let us 

say Nature is responsible for their ex- 
istence and when it comes to performance 
man-made projectiles are not to be thought 
of as worthy of consideration in compari- 
son with those of Nature. 

Good old Mother Earth is one projectile 
that we have a great interest in. Naturally, 
for we are located on it and unable to get 
away for even a short ride on any other 
projectile 

Man in his efforts to explore the uni- 
verse is said to have reached the strato- 
sphere. Beyond, there is that vast body of 
ether that seems to be quite distant when 
it comes to exploration. The singular thing 
about the ether is that its existence cannot 
be proved and no one ever saw it, smelled 
it, tasted it, or felt it. It was necessary 
to discover a medium to carry, not only the 
projectiles, but the radio, light and electric 
waves, the latter three being very closely 
connected 

Now, let us analyze the movements of 
this projectile that Einstein and all the rest 


I peajectiie is a great ballistician. His 
ud 


of us happen to be located on. The most 
remarkable thing is its energy—like Tenny- 
son’s brook, it goes on forever. A com- 
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plete revolution on its axis, from day to 
night and night to day again, caused some 
of the early inhabitants to divide this period 
into twenty-four hours. 

The direction of revolution is from west 
to east and if one goes to the equator and 
remains at one point on it for twenty-four 
hours, he will make a somersault describ- 
ing a circle of approximately 25,000 miles 
in circumference. 


If one stands on the South Pole for 
twenty-four hours, he merely makes a 
double rightabout face without describing 
any circle. If he stands on the North 
Pole for the same length of time, he merely 
executes a double leftabout face, also with- 
out describing any circle. 

Turning the daily samersault with the 
earth would be rather thrilling if the sen- 
sation of speed could be experienced, but 
there is no sensation and we are not aware 
of the movement, only through knowing 
that it is accomplished. 


HE DAILY revolution while it is many 

times faster than our speediest means 
of transportation, is nothing compared to 
the speed of the annual orbit of the earth 
around the sun. An approximation of this 
speed is nearly twenty miles a_ second. 
Here again there is no sensation of move- 
ment and we are obliged to go without the 
thrill. It will also be noted that this speed 
is about thirty-nine times the muzzle veloc- 
ity of the standard .30-’06 cartridge. 

A very simple illustration of the Einstein 
theory of relativity may be described as 
follows: A rifleman standing on the equa- 
tor and shooting towards the east; the 
direction of the travel of the earth on its 
axis, at a velocity equal to the earth’s 
travel would double the speed of the bullet 
relative to the universe. If he shot toward 
the west with the same velocity as the revo- 
lution of the earth toward the east, one 
movement would offset the other and the 
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bullet would stand still. All this in rela- 
tion to the universe. 

However, this does not contemplate the 
movement caused by the world’s annual 
orbit around the sun and considering this 
it does everything but stand still. A pa- 
tient man and an interested one, with suf- 
ficient talent, could readily illustrate 
graphically the resultant of these two 
forces. 

Einstein is a native of Germany and 
Germany has many excellent rifle makers 
When a German rifle maker produces a 
hunting rifle with telescope sight, the scope 
is usually mounted on stilts; that is to say, 
set high above the bore of the rifle. In 
doing this there is method in his madness, 
in spite of the fact that the average rifle- 
man will rant against this very thing 

The real point about locating the scope 
above the bore, is the relation of the scope 
above comb and cheek piece. The de- 
signer has to make good in this particular. 
One reason for the demand for a low-set 
scope is the fact that in the average fac- 
tory rifle the comb is made too low for 
even the iron sights. 

In the case of a hunting rifle there are 
two very important reasons for the high 
scope setting; one is to permit the use of 
iron. sights underneath the scope, without 
one interfering with the other. The other 
reason is that setting the scope high has 
the effect of reducing the high point of the 
trajectory curve and requires less allow- 
ance on the part of the shooter. Of course 
the trajectory curve is unchanged, but the 
high scope setting carries the line of sight 
higher into the trajectory curve, thus mak- 
ing the holding-under allowance required 
at mid-distance less, and the holding-over 








allowance at ranges beyond the range at 
which the rifle is sighted is also less, as 
will be shown by the diagram Fig. 1. 

This diagram shows the rifle sighted in 
at 200 yards, the usual sighting distance 
for a large-game rifle of velocity from 2500 
to 3000 foot-seconds. The diagram is 
greatly exaggerated to magnify the fea- 
tures that are to be shown. At 200 yards 
the print of the bullet and the top of the 
telescope post both coincide. Also, the 
print of the bullet, the front sight and the 
rear sight are in alignment. In the diagram 
the trajectory curve is shown at a-a; the 
line of iron sights at b-b and the line of 
telescope sight at c-c. A glance at the 
midrange relation of telescope sighting line 
to the path of the bullet will readily show 
that less amount of hold-under is required 
to hit the mark at 100 yards, than would 
be required if the lower iron sight line 
were used. The same may be said of hold- 
ing over at distances over 200 yards. 


HE PRACTICAL rifleman says: 

“Who wants to hook the chin over the 
comb of the rifle in order to get the eye 
in line with a high set scope?” The writer 
is of the same opinion and to eliminate this 
objection designed an adjustable stock as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

This stock has a parallel vertical ad- 
justment, not a radial one, and is made by 
sawing the stock in a vertical or nearly 
vertical line, just back of the pistol grip, 
and inserting two plates, which are dove- 
tailed together, between the separation. 
One plate is screwed to the front end of 
the butt stock and the other is screwed to 
the back end of the grip stock. These two 
plates are provided with a binding bolt and 
lever to hold the parts in a fixed position 
when the adjustment is determined. 

This makes the stock as rigid as if it 
were in one piece, with an added advan- 
tage that one may adjust the comb and 
cheek piece to bring the eye in exact align- 
ment with the scope. When in the high 
position the cleaning rod cannot be used 
from the breech until the butt-stock is 
moved down to carry it out of the way of 
the cleaning rod. Some designers of reg- 
ular stocks made the comb high enough 
to prevent the use of the cleaning rod from 
the rear and then clean from the muzzle, 
or by using a detachable barrel. 

The real fit of a gun stock is the dis- 
tance from the surface of the cheek piece 
or comb to the line of sights—considered 
both vertically and laterally—and this is 
the all-important thing. If the flat butt- 
plate is used, it may vary somewhat in its 
location on the shoulder and meet all re- 
quirements. If the horn type of butt- 
plate is used, it is of course necessary to 
have the butt-plate adjustable, or it may 
be made to conform to the physique of the 
man who is to use it. 

In a hunting rifle it is very convenient 
to have both iron and telescope sights ar- 
ranged so as to be used interchangeably 
without removing one for the other. 

A stock which places the eye in line 
with the sights is of the greatest import- 
ance and much attention is now being given 
to this feature, many standard stocks hav- 
ing been redesigned to bring about improve- 
ment in this direction. 

Returning to the Einstein part of this 
article, it may be well to say that the de- 
luctions made are from the generally ac- 
cepted ideas of present day scientists. How- 
ever, sometimes the scientist has to have 
an alibi the same as a rifleman. Therefore, 
it may be in order to qualify by quoting 
the language that the bond salesman has 
found so useful, as follows: 

“We do not guarantee the statements 
and figures contained herein, but they are 
taken from sources which we believe to be 
reliable.” 
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RifleéPistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply. 


Revolver Grip Modifications Not Prohibited 


EDITOR:—Please inform me if there are 
any restrictions, or rules against the use of the 
Frank A. Pachmayr Sure-grip and Form.-a-fit 


pistol grip, in the N. R. A. and other official 
pistol matches. Also the official time for timed 
and rapid as used in official matches and the size 
of the scoring bull for 20, 25, and 50-yard out- 
door matches. I am asking for this information 


as we are organizing a Pistol and Rifle Club 


F. H. McC., Calif. 
ANSWER:—In the United States all legitimate 
revolver shooting (except military Auto-Pistol 


shooting) is governed by the rules of the United 
States Revolver Association. These rules do not 
prohibit the use of the Pachmayr Sure Grip 
adapters, or other modifications of the grip on 
any revolver. 

All authorized revolver matches are conducted 
at 20 yards indoors, and 50 yards outdoors, on 
the Standard American Pistol target, which for 
these two ranges has the following dimensions 


Ring and 20 yds. 50 yds. 
Count inches inches 
10 1.15 3.39 Inc. in 
9 1.88 5.54 black 
8 2.72 8.00 bull 
7 3.74 11.00 
6 5.03 14.80 
5 6.69 19.68 
4 9.12 26.83 
For full information relative to the United 


States Revolver Association, the rules of revolver 
shooting, and the organization of revolver clubs, 
write to the Secretary, U. S. R. A., 5 Oak Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Military shooting with the 
Pistol is conducted at 15, 25, and 50 
targets and in accordance with rules 
by the War Department. For full 
as to this form of shooting, and all technical mat 
to pistol and revolver shooting, and 
the weapons themselves see Major Hatcher’s book 
Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use which the 
Outdoor Life Book Shop can supply at $3.75 post 
paid.—T. W. 


.45 Colt Govt. Auto. 
yards on 
prescribed 
information 


ters relative 


Cannot Recommend Beyond Short Range 

Editor:—Thank you very much for your J 
ter stating that the .35-caliber Winchester 
rifle is a fair rifle for deer shooting 
you would please advise me which one é hoe 
three high-power rifles is the best for big game 
and long distance shooting: 30, .32 and 35 
H. P. Remington slide action repeating rifle. 

I would also like to know if any one of these 
rifles is worth having a telescope sight put on 
it?—J. B., Ind. 

Answer:—The .30, .32, and 
action rifles are reliable and 
weapons In killing power, the .30 and 
caliber rifles are exactly alike and have suffi 
cient killing power for deer and sheep only to a 
distance of about 200 yards. The .35 caliber 
is more powerful and may be regarded as suit- 
able in killing power for elk, moose, and perhaps 
for large bear to about 200 yards. 

In hitting ability, that is, combined accuracy 
and trajectory, these rifles are suitable for big 
game shooting to about 125 to 150 yards. Be- 
yond that range, a good shot cannot depend upon 
placing his shots surely in vital parts on big 
game. These rifles are decidedly rifles for use 
in thickly timbered countries where the ranges 
are always short, and “where the beginner must 
endeavor to make up in rapidity of fire what he 
lacks in skill in marksmanship. They are rifles 
for the inexperienced hunter, and, particularly, 
for the hunter who is already skilled in the 
use of the pump shotgun. 

These are not rifles for the trained and ex- 


.35-caliber Rem 


ington slide 


29 


perienced hunter-rifleman. He will not consider 
them, because they are not accurate enough, be- 
cause they seldom have clean trigger pulls, 


because they are regularly equipped with obso- 
lete open sights, because no modern sights are 
made for them, because they are very poorly 








strong | 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ENJOY the solid comfort of the jacket that 
wears like iron—that keeps you warm, com- 
fortable, and dry even on the coldest days. 
The biggest jacket value you ever saw—now 
at reduced low prices. 

Styles in vests or coats, sizes 34 to 50, all with 
knit-in wool fleece lining and the “elastic” 





weave that won’t rip, ravel, or “‘bind’”’ arms. 
Worn by Sa men everywhere. If your 
dealer can’t sung | you, mail coupon for direct 
factory service. 


tisfaction Guaranteed. 


9 








UL 


BEACH JACKETS 


5893 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 


O) Please send free ‘booklet of styles. pee: 
© Enclosed is money order for $5.00, for 
which please send jacket illustrated, size 











Please write your favorite dealer’s name in margin 








Hunting Books Reduced 


For list of hunting books at cut prices 
write 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mt. Morris, III. 


‘Lyman Sicuts 
Make 
Expert Indoor 
TARGET 
SHOOTERS 


HOUSANDS of target shoot- 

ers in the United States have 

become expert on the indoor 
ranges with the correct Lyman front 
and rear target sights. For target 
rifles we have designed the right 
sights to give best results. Lyman 
experts will gladly assist you in the 
proper selection of sights if you will 
just give us the make, model and cali- 
ber of your rifle. These experts are 
constantly on indoor (and outdoor) 
ranges and their experience will be of 
great benefit for men or boys, women 
or girls. If you shoot at all, get the 
Lyman free folder, or the complete 
sight catalog, sent for 10 cents, stamps 
acceptable. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT Cor 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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hunter who kills his game quickly 


Springfield Sporter Compared with Model 


training whatever 


gas back into the shooter's face 


lefects as punctured and blown primers and 


ruptured case heads than 


ind safely withstand the pressure de 


cartridge case behind 
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Hints on Wing Shooting 
By Chas. Askins 


Holding Low 


REMEMBER in the old days when a 

good deal of live pigeon shooting was 

done, that we were instructed to hold 
at the ground under a crippled bird. In 
those days, according to the rule which is 
probably in force yet, the shooter was per- 
mitted to finish his bird on the ground after 
the first shot had brought it down. I have 
seen more than one bird lost by the marks- 
man driving his load right over the top of 
a pigeon on the ground. Saw one big- 
money match in which a bird came out of 
a ground trap and instead of flying simply 
walked away. The shooter had a right to 
call “no bird” but he had the right to shoot 
it on the ground, in which case it would 
also have been no bird. He shot at it, 
drove his load above it, and the pigeon 
took wing and escaped the next barrel— 
lost bird then. 

The point of this is that most guns 
adapted to wing shooting will shoot just as 
high today as those old pigeon guns did. 
Shoot right at anything, that is cover it as 
would be done with a rifle, and the whole 
load may go high. The same aim will hit a 
flying bird all right, when the aim is right 
on him. I don’t know exactly where the 
deception comes in—may be optical. Any- 
how, if the gun doesn’t shoot the breadth 
of the bird high, the whole charge is liable 
to go under him when he is flying. Ordi- 
narily we would explain it by saying the 
bird was rising but we couldn’t detect it, 
which might be but very often it 
wouldn't do us any good if we did detect it. 
I have been shooting a long time and miss 
more birds by under shooting than any 
other way, notwithstanding I know my 
fault, and notwithstanding my guns shoot 
10 inches high at 40 yards. The substance 
of this is that, to put it English fashion— 
a man will be “well advised” to have his 
game gun shoot at least 4 inches high at 20 
yards, when he is firing at a mark at rest. 


so, 


Lead 


EAD is what an Englishman calls “for- 
ward allowance” and he wouldn’t in 
the least know what was meant by “lead.” 
That is where we have it on the Briton, 
using one small word in place of two big 
ones. Anyhow, lead is the distance we hold 
ahead of the mark, and it concerns every- 
body from the rabbit shot to the goose 
hunter. 

There are two pretty well settled meth- 
ods of securing lead. One is to intercept, 
usually by snapping. That works well on 
jumped birds, all birds that rise close to the 
gun and go straight away or angling, no 


not 


matter just so the distance is great 
The other method of obtaining lead is to 
swing with the mark to a point beyond it, 
and maintaining the swing, fire. That is 
the most effective style for securing lead on 
waterfowl passing high overhead or to 
either side. When the distance is 40 yards 
or more and the game such a fast flying 
bird as a duck, snapping rarely works. The 
marksman can learn to intercept even 
ducks, but the lead is greater, and the 
whole scheme makes the work harder. 
Some men tell us that in shooting duck 
and other game as well, it is necessary only 
to get in front of the mark with a swing 
traveling much faster than the mark, to hit 
it without other lead than just being in 
front. I think it can be done, provided the 
bird is not too far away, not over 40 yards, 
and the swing is very rapid. Ordinary logic 
tells us that if the actual lead must be not 
less than 4 feet, and we hold but 1 foot 
ahead, something must be done with that 
gun between the time the mind says pull 


and the load gets out of the gun. When 
ducks were plentiful and I didn’t care 


whether I hit ‘em or not, I have tried the 
rapid swing to a conclusion, finding that 
[ could gain the lead by holding just 1 
front of the duck’s head, but the gun was 
traveling so fast that I couldn’t govern it, 
the lead becoming more or less than cor- 
rect and resulting in plenty of missing 
Therefore, personally I can do better to fix 
upon a certain lead and shoot to it, gun 
traveling only fast enough so that I knew 
precisely where it would be pointing whe 
it went off. 

Moreover, there is some little humbug 
about this “carry through” business. We 
are instructed not only to have the piece 
moving briskly when we fire, but to keep 
it right on moving until well after the load 
it out. That is a good theory, but if we 
happen to be shooting a pump gun, we will 
find ourselves slowed up, and badly out ot 
position by the swing we give the gun after 
it is shot. It doesn’t work, or at least it 
doesn’t work for me. The instant the trig 
ger releases the pump handle, I start it t 
put in the next cartridge, and if there is 
any more swinging done it is inadvertent 
As a matter of fact, if the trigger is pulled 
on a swinging gun, you can’t stop the swing 
on the instant, but the piece will “carry on” 
a little way without giving the sustained 
swing any thought. All of which sums up 
into saying that if armybody can _ secur 
necessary lead simply through swing, at 
distances beyond 40 yards, no matter how 
rapid the swing or how well sustained afte: 
the trigger is pulled, he can do what |! 
never could with any certainty. All | 





Fox CE grade 12 gauge double gun 











could ever do with any certainty was to 
secure some gain by swing; for example, 
if theoretical lead was 8 feet, I could cut 
that down to 4 feet by swinging with the 
mark. 

Snap Shooting, Intercepting 
DISCOVERED, or thought I did, long 
ago that the best and surest way to 

strike a moving mark with a rifle was by 
intercepting, particularly an _ irregular 
moving mark like a bounding deer—jack 
rabbit, too, for that matter. 
that a finer lead, an exact amount of lead, 
where it is not too great, can be best se- 
cured by a gun that is not moving much on 
the “line of the mark.” True, in order to 
intercept, the trigger must be more per- 
fectly timed. A man can learn his trigger, 
however, and that must be done. It fol- 
lows that for all snap shooting the trigger 
and trigger pull are highly important. My 
own style of intercepting or snapping is not 
to throw the gun ahead of the mark, but to 
throw the gun under it and then come up 
at an angle with the flight. The speed of 
the mark can be better gauged in that way. 
There is no hesitation in that kind of aim- 
ing. 
shoulder it is also being brought to bear on 
the flight, and when the butt hits the shoul- 
der the muzzle should be pointed very close 
to the target—a quick closing aim and the 
piece is discharged. In this way dodging 
birds like snipe and sometimes quail can 
be taken with greater certainty than would 
be true with the gun swinging with the 
mark. It is about the only way that 
snipe can be handled effectively, the 
bird being easy for this description of snap 
shot. 

Quail and grouse are a bit different, at 
times. Many shots are fired straight away 
or at a gentle angle to one side or the 
other, and the snap is straight upward, or 
just to left or right as may be required. 
Quail, grouse and 


which is just what they “ain’t.” 
The regular snap shot is one continuous 
movement of the gun from the time the 


bird breaks cover until the piece is fired. | 


That movement can be steady and more or 
less deliberate or very fast. On the other 
hand, there is a form of snap shooting 
called the, 

Delayed Snap 


N THE delayed snap the gun is brought 

up as quickly as may be and pointed in 
the vicinity of the mark, when there is a 
momentary pause. The gunner can see 
during this pause just where his muzzle is 
vicinity of the mark, when there is a mo- 
mentary pause. The gunner can see dur- 
ing this pause just where his muzzle is 
pointed with relation to the game. From 
then there is a final and very quick move- 
ment, almost a jerk, a movement that may 
be much faster than a uniform snap. If the 
gun comes up and is delayed in close prox- 
imity to the mark, the closing aim is accur- 
ate and simple, the bird having little chance 
to escape unless he dodges unexpectedly. 
This is the best and surest style of snap 
hooting. It should be used in connection 
with the true snap, depending on the nature 
of the cover. If it is to be seen that the 
juarry is to get into brush in a twinkling, 
then there is no opportunity for a de- 
layed snap, but in an open or partly 
- territory, the delayed snap should be 
sed. 

The trouble is, we are all creatures 
f habit, and if we are in the habit of 
lelaying the snap we will probably make 
't anyhow, whether or not we have time. 
It is the same with the regular snap, once 
ve are accustomed to shooting in that way. 
It is always provoking, however, to make a 
quick snap at a quail or snipe and miss 
um, when we had plenty of time to delay 


“ 


That means 


As the gun is being mounted to the | 


woodcock would be | 
“snaps” if they were always in the open, | 
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Best Presentation rifles for Christmas 


Your ideal in the 


Get the Griffin & Howe Springfield you want, finished 
to suit you—the greatest pride of a rifleman is yours. 
In your new rifle you have the world’s highest 
achievement. in small arms efficiency. And your own 
rifle, individualized to reflect your own particular 
rifleman’s preferences and best suit your needs. 
Your choice of seven most popular calibers, any 
suitable barrel length, any amount of ornamentation. 














World famous Springfield 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202-O East 44th St., New York City 


Reservations made NOW 
insure best service 


A wide selection on hand 
ready built. Send us a U. 8S. issue 
Springfield sporter and we will remodel it 
as shown above, rebarrel for another caliber if wanted, 
Or we will build you a rifle ‘‘from scratch.”’ 

Write for folders and prices. Ask us about tele- 
scope sights. Send any rebuilding or expert repair 
job, to put rifle, shotgun or side arm in perfect trim. 

















10,000 CAMP ome | 


The official Tourist Manual of the | 
American Camp Association lists 
over 10,000 sites, giving the loca- 
tion and equipment of each camp. 


Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Outdoor Life Bldg. Mount Morris, Ill. 


YOUR GUNS 


will they become 
a frozen asset? 








TOW that the hunting season will soon 
be over what will happen to your 
guns? Will they become a_ frozen 

sizable investment on which you 
will realize no dividends until another 
hunting season is here? 

The National Rifle Association has per 
fected a plan that encourages the use of 
your guns the year round—a plan that has 
made shooting a profitable and pleasureable 
all-year sport for some 150,000 American 
sportsmen. 


asset—a 


Under this ““N.R.A.A. Way” you not 
only improve your marksmanship by keep 
ing your guns going. You also can win 
medals and trophies of national signifi 
cance while practicing with rifle or pistol 
at home. 


Marksmanship prizes in the shape of 
gold, silver and bronze medals and tro- 
phies valued at $5,000.00 will be awarded 
during the current winter season. Find 
out how easy it is to win some of these 
handsome decorations. Let us prove how 
you can get more value out of your guns 
more sport out of your shooting dollars 
than you ever thought possible. he cou- 
pon below will bring you full particulars. 
Clip and mail it today. 





National Rifle Association, 

812 Barr Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Yes—I would like to know how I 

ran win medals and trophies at home while prac- 


ticing with rifle or pistol Please send me your 
free booklet which explains how I can get the 
maximum value and enjoyment out of my guns 
You may also send along—-without any obligation 
on my part—a sainple copy of your monthly pab- 
lication, The American Rifleman Magazine 

TRI cerccncnnnessess soncnsemnnasnenane cxsemase some 

Street 

City State Age 

















WE HAVE eee 


Papier Mache Manikins 


that fit all sizes of deer heads you 
want to mount. Right turn, left 
turn, etraights and regulars. Send 
for our chart catalogue today. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co. 


Reading, Michigan 


tDEAL 





RELOADING TOOLS 


RIFLE, PISTOL, REVOLVER CARTRIDGES, 
AND SHOTSHELLS 





The Ideal improved bullet mould will 
turn out perfect lead bullets quickly and 


easily. Interchangeable blocks, with 
many different moulds available. Save 
money on ammunition. Write us car- 


tridge you wish to reload. 


Send for this 160 page 


IDEAL 
HANDBOOK 


with complete in- 
formation, valu- 
able tables, de- 








Written by emi- Popular re- 
nent U. S. au- duced load 
thorities, Mailed bullet for 


postpaid, 50c. .30-06 Spring 








THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORP. 
85 West *- Middlefield. 





= = YEW METHOD GUN BLUEP 





$13 to $80 Starry 
J. Alden Loring prerym Oweco. NY 










Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 


No heating is necessary. $ 00 
Restores the finish on 5 ae 
guns in ten minutes for 

Send for circular’* What Gunsmiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 0-13, New Method Bldg., Bradford, Pa. 


(UN BLUE 
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BINOCULARS 


Are fast replacing larger types. 3% 
to 8 power, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We 
carry everything in glasses, new and 
used and allow 10 days’ trial. 

7 power 5 oz. vest pocket monocu- 
lars $9.50. Price list free. 














Combination Creeper ull Foot 
$2.50 Per Pair 
West of Miss. 

- Sc extra 


Fit-U Creepers 
Trapeere, Hil 

ra %, ers, 
Walking en ice. 
Will fit any size orany 
kind of men's Foot- 
wear. Are adjustable, 
no screws to loosen or 
tighten. 

Ask for circular illustrating our Pull Line of Creepers. 

STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, STAATSBURG, N.Y. 


b > 























Write for Price List 
from the Annual Book Sale of the 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 








AUTO.— Engraved: 
Plated; Pearl Handle; 


high bape 
arade; hard shooting; accu- 
rate; selected durable steel; 






triple safety; shoots standard 
American cartridges. : 
7 shot—$13.95; 32 Cal.— 
$14.95. 

FREE Catalog, Colte, 8S. & W. 
Rifles, Binoculars, etc. 





il rting Goods, 
L- Warren St. Rew Vork 





Ww. 





CUSTOM 
TANNER 


Skins tanned, Chokers, 

Jackets, Coats, and Taxi- 

’ dermists. Repairs and 
storage. 


W. WEAVER, Reading, Mich. 
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a bit and be sure of him. Perhaps as kill- 
ing a style as any is to make the quick 
snap for the first barrel and if we miss, 
make the delayed snap with the second bar- 
rel. That habit has to be acquired, too, for 
the average man does the thing the other 
way, makes a delayed snap with the first 
barrel and if it misses, he gets panicky and 
drives in the second barrel so quickly that 
it, too, misses. Only an occasional man is 
a good second barrel performer. To be 
successful with that second barrel takes a 
little time, for if the gun is light the cheek 
will be displaced by the recoil of the first 
barrel and must be returned to place as 
the shooter steadies himself after being 
slightly unbalanced. The really good sec- 
ond barrel man is the lad who has that 
second barrel in mind before he shoots the 
first barrel. Hit or miss, he is ready to 
drive in that left barrel, and is not amazed 
by the miss so that he will have to get 
his mind to working about it before he can 
do anything else. Just carry the conviction, 
every time you shoot, that the first barrel 
is liable to miss and the second barrel must 
be ready to make amends. 

One reason why a good many of us can 
shoot a pump gun better than any other 
kind is that during the pumping process, 
however brief the time it takes to do that, 
we completely recover balance and place 
our cheek back to the exact position it 
should take. I think this is more the secret 
of good pump gun shooting than any aim- 
ing over a single barrel. I never could 
see any difference in aiming over a raised 
ribbed double gun and aiming over a single 
barrel with a rib. I think myself that the 
difference is all in your eye or imagina- 
tion. Heavy guns are not so likely to dis- 
place the cheek through the effect of re- 
coil, and the same might be said of small 
bores of fair weight. All of which ac- 
counts for a good many shooters doing 
their best work with a 20 bore. For my- 
self, notwithstanding that I know the cheek 
must go back into place before the second 
shot is fired, I have found it wise to hold 
slightly lower with the second barrel than 
I did with the first shot. 


The Gun 

NAP shooting implies ready and quick 

handling of the gun. It should be car- 
ried in position for just this kind of aim. 
This means, for the ordinary man, an arm 
weighing no more than 7 pounds—a heavier 
gun will prove a handicap. Barrels should 
not be long either, say 26 inches for a pump 
gun or an automatic and 28 inches for a 
double gun larger than a 20 bore. I have 
a personal preference for 30-inch double 
guns, but that need not influence anybody 
else. The very fact that a snap shot is to 
be taken implies short range, so the first 
barrel of the gun should not be bored any 
closer than need be to take the bird at the 
average distance at which he is generally 
shot. A gun for snap shooting might then 
be bored anywhere from a full cylinder, no 
choke at all, up to a quarter choke, depend- 
ing on the work to be accomplished or the 
kind of game to be shot. If much pheasant 
shooting is to be done or much snipe shoot- 
ing, then the first barrel should be quarter 
choke, 55 percent, but for quail an im- 
proved cylinder is close enough, and for 
brush shooting, in the East, an open cylin- 
der might be right. On the other hand, 
deliberate swinging implies range, usually 
duck shooting, and the gun should be long 
barrelled, heavy, and either full choke or 
modified. I have never yet found a gun 
that shot too close for ducks or one that 
had barrels too long. A double gun with 
barrels 34 inches long would be about right, 
and a pump gun with 32-inch barrel is 
about the same thing. Weights should run 
around 8 pounds, and 9 pounds wouldn't 
do any harm. 
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Notes on Skeet 
By J. P. Cuenin 


No. 5 


ECENTLY a friend who wears glass- 
es complained about the fit of his gun, 
and upon checking up we found that 

when he brought his cheek down on the 
stock he either sighted over the rim of his 
glasses or the rim was directly in line with 
the target. In either case he could not see 
well enough to shoot accurately, for with 
his eyes above the lenses he could scarcely 
see at all and with the rims of the 
lenses in the line of sight everything was 
blurred. 

There were two possible remedies. One 
was to have a pair of glasses made with 
large lenses like those on shooting glasses, 
and, of course, with the lenses ground to 
fit his eyes. The other was to give more 
drop to the stock of his gun so that his 
head would be in a more upright position 
when his cheek rested on the stock. With 
lenses extending upward to a point higher 
than those of ordinary glasses my friend 
would be sighting through rather than over 
the lenses, even though he leaned his head 
slightly downward. We decided to drop 
the stock 1 inch more so that his head 





Don Westwater of San Francisco “smok- 
ing” one at station No 


would be held more upright when his cheek 
was on the comb. His shooting immediately 
improved 50 per cent. 

The foregoing is written for the benefit 
of shooters whose eyes require glasses and 
who may have run into difficulty with 
stocks that are too straight. 


Many of those who shoot skeet for the 
first time, and especially trap and duck 
shooters of considerable experience, seem 
to think that the two shots at station No. 8 
are impossible, or useless as a means of im- 
proving the shooter’s skill at game. No. 8 
station is not impossible nor is it useless 
as practice for field shooting. After a man 
has shot a few times from the center peg 
he learns to get a fair percentage of the 
targets at that station, and in time, if his 
average is at all high, he finds the No. 8 
shots easier than some of the others. 

While No. 8 station offers what might 
be called “trick” shots, and while game 
birds would seldom be shot at so close to 
the gun, this shooting will teach a man to 
speed up considerably, and if he learns to 
get a good proportion of the targets at this 
stand with the very small spread of shot he 
has at the distance, he will have very little 
trouble snap-shooting at distances of 20 to 
30 yards in brush or timber where there is 
no opportuntiy to point a gun more delib- 
erately. 

Those who have trouble at station No. 8 





can easily learn to hit those birds if they 
will practice at a little longer distance than 
that at which they are supposed to shoot 
If they will step back 15 to 20 feet from the 
No. 8 posts and practice until they hit most 
of the targets, then step up to within 10 feet 
of the peg and gradually work up to the 
regular stand, they will soon learn to 
“powder” almost every bird from eithe1 
trap. 

We often hear beginners remark that to 
hit targets at station 8 a man is compelled 
to throw his gun to shoulder and pull the 
trigger. Those who have learned to snap 
shoot at this station do not throw the gun 
up and pull the trigger and they do not fai 
to “follow through” with their swing just 
as they do on any other shot. The photo- 
graph I made of Don Westwater of th 
Pacific Rod and Gun Club of San Fran- 
cisco in the act of breaking a target from 
the low trap at station 8 shows plainly that 
his gun was not only swinging up with th 
bird as he pulled trigger, but that he con 
tinued his swing after pulling trigger, for 
a straight edge laid along the barrels will 
reach a point at least 2 feet ahead of the 
dust of the target. 


lw skeet clubs should use the variable 
delayed pull as prescribed in the skeet 
rule book. If the targets are released in 
stantaneously on the home field a shooter 
will run into trouble when he goes to other 
fields where the detayed pull is used. On 
almost every field there are shooters who 
will complain, if they miss the shot, that 
the delay was more than three seconds, 
and the trap puller who tries to make th: 
game difficult by varying the delayed pull 
may cause some shooters to believe the 

are getting all of the tough breaks while 
another shooter is being favored. This ca 

be overcome easily with an automatic tin 

ing device where traps are sprung | 

electricity. 

The San Diego and other Southern Cal 
fornia clubs have been using an electr 
fan to vary the time from instantaneous t 
three seconds.. The type of fan suited t 
this is the kind that swings back and fort! 
\ contact arrangement is attached to or 
side of the fan frame so that it con 
pletes a circuit every time the fan swing 
to one side. If the particular fan to be use 
swings over and back in less than thre 
seconds the pitch of the blades can be i 
creased to slow down the action or it ma 
be decreased to speed up the contact tim 
Any electrician can rig up this fan arrang: 
ment at a field where 110-volt current 
available. 

Henry B. Joy of Grosse Pointe Farm 
Michigan, one of the Detroit Countr 
Club’s skeet stars, has just completed what 
he calls a “Variable Timer Skeet Tra 
Pull,” which operates on a 6-volt batter 
This device has been thoroughly tested a1 
any club that wishes to make its field up-t: 
date can get one from him at the cost « 
making, which is not high. 

When the delayed pull is used, as 
should be at all times, the referee shoul 
call a bird lost even if it is broken if tl 
shooter “inches” up with his gun afte 
calling “mark” and before the target leav: 
the trap. If this is done a few times ther 
will be no more fudging about the p 
sition of the gun as prescribed in the skeet 
rules. 

What we need now is an automatic var 
able delayed pulling rig to operate on hand 
pulled traps. Among the thousands of skeet 
enthusiasts there must be dozens of m¢ 
chanics who could design an inexpensiv 
device that would work on the pulling rod 











Ducks Coming In and 
Going Out 
xOOD many ducks are missed, mys- 


teriously, when coming in overhead to 
The straight overhead shot 


A 


right and left. 
is simple for everybody knows such birds 


led more or less according to 
height. But the incomer to right oer left 
not only has to be led, but, in regard to 
angle, he is changing his elevation all the 
time and getting higher. Hence if that 
bird is merely led, with no regard to ele- 
vation, and the gun shoots level, the charge 
will pass under the mark. Get on top of 
that bird if he is still a little distance out 
in front, holding the breadth of the duck 
above him as well as leading. There won't 
be any need of checking up on the miss 
because that duck will not be missed. 
With ducks that have come in and are 
going away, the shoe is on the other foot. 
If the bird has come in straight overhead 
and has gone past, all lead is gained by 
holding low. If he has come in quartering 
to either side, half the lead may be gained 
by holding low and half by shooting ahead. 
The Englishman says “hold low and give 
a forward allowance’—two dickens of big 
words that simply mean lead. The forward 
allowance and the low hold are dependent 
on how close in the bird is. If he is close 
in or has passed nearly overhead, then hold 
lower and don’t lead so much; if well out, 
lead more and don’t hold so low. Very often 
the shooter learns to take birds that have 
passed, but can’t hit those coming in. I 
have heard them gravely announce that 
coming-in birds couldn’t be killed because 
the heavy breast feathers turned the shot, 
but going away the shot entered with the 
feathers and down went the bird. That is 
all humbug. Ducks under 40 yards are 
not hard to kill, if you can hit ’em. But you 
never will hit a duck that has passed over- 
head by holding right on him, Don’t con- 
fuse this advice or think that it applies to 
ducks that are rising from the water and 
going away; you have to hold high on 
them and sometimes very high, 2 or 3 feet. 
For the right-handed shooter, particu- 
larly when he gets into a cramped position 
which often happens in duck shooting, the 
right swing is liable to throw the charge 


must be 


low and behind, the left swing high and 
ahead. This is for two reasons. The 
cramped position checks up the swing, 


affording less lead than anticipated, and at 
the same time the cheek comes back on the 
comb to where it is lower, causing under 
shooting. The left swing is more natural, 
easier, and the cheek tends to slide for- 
ward where the comb is higher. The only 
remedy for that kind of thing is to fix the 
cheek firmly to comb and don’t let it move. 
Even then the allowance for a right-pass- 
ing bird should be a trifle greater than for 
a left-passing bird. If you are shooting 
from a small duck boat the right-going 
birds may have to be snapped—not many 
will be killed anyhow.—C. . 


Good if You Can Do It 


OST men shoot by jamming cheek to 
comb, after which the bird is covered. 
That the most accurate way to shoot, 
but it is slow. There is a momentary hesi- 
tation while the eye notes the space between 
the spot at which the gun is pointed and the 
mark, during which time the bird is getting 
away. This is the style of the trap shot, 
however, and of the duck shot, and is the 
most accurate manner of aiming because 
the closing movement is a body swing, body 
swing being more uniform than arm move- 
ment, provided the body is perfectly bal- 
anced, 
The other style of aiming, which I have 


is 
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pronounced above “good if you can do it”, 

is more properly a form of snap shooting. 
Dr. Wagner, an Irishman and snipe shooter, 
describes it as aiming while the gun comes 
up, so that precisely as butt hits shoulder 
and cheek hits comb you shoot. I shoot 
quan, snipe and woodcock, if any, in that 
way, except the butt hits my shoulder first, 
and cheek touches stock just when the trig- 
ger is pulled. The arms control the move- 
ment and arms are faster than a_ body) 
swing. As Dr. Wagner describes it, during 
all the time the gun is coming up it is 
being brought to bear on the mark. The 
idea is not so much to bring the gun up as 
aim it. The eye is on the mark and the 
gun is being brought to bear, leaving gun 
being brought to shoulder to take care of 
itself. Ordinarily this kind of shot fires in 
about the time the steady, swinging shot 
gets his gun to shoulder. The gun for our 
rapid fire snap shot should be open bored, 
for elevations are not quite so even, though 
lead is the same, and a full choked gun is 
very liable to miss. With a 24-inch pat- 
tern at 20 yards, the quail will be killed 
before he gets into the brush or gets hard. 
This is on the theory that the farther the 
bird flies the harder he is to hit, because 
he is gaining speed and when he gets his 
wings fully under him will swerve and 
change his course, maybe. Light and fast 
guns are best. This is the most killing 
style of quail and snipe shooting, though 


occasionally a man will kick himself for 
having missed a quail that would have 
been dead easy if given time. Keep in 


mind that three pellets at 20 yards will do 
as much execution as six at 40 yards, since 
the energy of a pellet of small shot at 20 
yards will be about double that of the same 
pellet at 40 yards. Neither gun-sights nor 
gun will be seen until just at the instant 
of firing.—C, . 


What Is the Lead for 
Different Distances? 


JO TWO men will agree about that. 
Fred Kimble says that on cross flying 
mallards at 40 yards his lead was one 
length of the fowl in front, length of a 
mallard being taken at 2 feet. At 60 yards 
his lead was three lengths or 6 feet, and at 
80 yards, six lengths or 12 feet. This was 
with his old 6 bore gun. My own lead 
would be greater, say 3 to 4 feet at 40 yards, 
8 to 10 feet at 60 yards, and at 80 yards 
I'd do a lot of guessing, but would try to 
estimate 15 feet in front. Misses at such 
long range are always confused with the 
power of the gun, and I am never certain 
in my own mind as to whether lead was 
wrong or the gun just wouldn’t kill any- 
how. 

I tried the thing out this year on doves, 
because doves gave me plenty of chances 
The gun was a Magnum 10 gauge, shoot- 
ing 134 ounces of No, 6 Lubaloy shot. 


Birds could be killed when the hold was | 


some few at 70 yards, 
The lead at 60 


right at 60 yards, 
one or two at 80 yards. 
yards would be about 8 feet, so far as that 
could be judged. For 80 yards I led a 
good 15 feet, and generally missed at that. 

This thing of judging distances in the 
air is highly difficult at long range. Take 
a duck, say a mallard or pintail and get 
him up in the sky and 75 yards away, more 
or less, and that fowl will look no more 
than 8 inches long. You will have to call 
that 8 inches 2 feet, but you won't do it. 
Therefore at all ranges beyond the short- 
est, most of us lead a good deal more than 
we think we are. Kimble’s method of se- 
curing lead was the surest, if we could use 
it; that taking it simply in lengths of 
the bird. Even then, one man would have 
to take six lengths and another ten —C. 4 
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Dhotéun Queries 


answered sy 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
3-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly 


Shooting Shell Longer Than Chamber 

Editor:—Will you please set me right on the 
following: A few days ago I bought a Win- 
chester Model 12, 16 gauge pump gun. It was a 
used gun in new gun condition—very fine shape. 
After buying it I learned rather accidently that 
there were various chamber lengths I measured 
mine only to find that it has the short chamber, 
2% inches to beginning of cone. The '97 16 
gauge has a similar measurement of 2% inches 
and today I saw one Model 12, 16 gauge stamped 
2% full. Now I have been shooting the heavy 
Remington Arrow Express with No. 6 chilled 
shot. It seems to pattern well and penetrates 
400 unselected pages of Montgomery Ward cata- 
logue at about 30 yards. Pattern is about 70 per 
cent with this load at 40 yards 

1—Am I endangering myself by shooting this 
crimp into the cone? 

2—Would it be a better gun if 2%-inch cham- 
ber? 

3—Would a 23-inch chamber be better than 
mine for 2 9-16 shells? 

4—Could it be bored out satisfactorily at what 
cost, and where? 

5—What load would you recommend for this 
particular gun? (It is 28-inch full choke, with 
frame number 492559.)—C. F. B., Wye. 

Answer I sometimes do what you have heen 
doing, shoot a shell longer than the chamber and 
never had any bad results from doing that. At 
the same time the gun companies do not like to 
see that done. They maintain that pressures are 
raised materially. The gun can be rechambered, 
of course, and the job is simple. I notice the 
Ithaca Gun Company wrote somebody that tiey 
charged $2.50 for this rechambering job. Whiie 
about it, though, the 2 9-16-inch shell is just as 
effective so far as I can tell as the 2% load; yet, 
since the Winchester Company has made the 24% 
shell their standard, and the Remingtons have 
come out with a like length of case and a gun 
chambered for it, I assume that presently nearly 
all 16 bore shells will be chambered for 2% cases. 
Your gun rechambered might not shoot any better 
than it does now, or might shoot a bit better. 
Anyhow the longer chamber will take any stand- 
ard cartridge and even do well with 2% cases 
if you find any such load. 

As to the load for your gun, for long range 
shooting as for ducks, chickens, if any, grouse or 
pheasants, the 1%-ounce load. If you have any 
small birds to shoot like doves or quail, then 
the l-ounce load is heavy enough, say an ounce 
of No. 8 shot, and for the long range work, 1%- 
ounces*of No. 6.—C. A. 


Proper Holding 

Editor:—I have got much pleasure in reading 
your books on shooting and would like to ask 
about proper holding on the following A clay 
bird or partridge going straight away very little 
if any above the line of sight (gun being held 
level); quartering to the right and also to the 
left; an incoming bird and a passing bird; a 
rabbit going straight away, quartering to right 
or left; a passing rabbit and one coming straight 
in; and how far should you hold the gun above 
a rising partridge or pheasant? 

The shot I have the most trouble with is the 
straightaway shot both with the wing shot and 
also the running (rabbit) shot, I shoot a double 
barreled Parker, right improved cylinder bore 
and the left full choke, drop 2% inches, weight 
7% pounds, barrels 28 inches. The gun doesn’t 
have a raised rib on the barrels 

Also where is the proper place to hold on a 
clay bird going straight away, somewhat below 
your line of sight?—/. R. W., Pa. 


Answer:—On a clay bird, going straight away, 
if it is trapped from a regulation trap, in regula- 
tion trap shooting, then the bird will be rising, 
going from the elevation of the trap up to at least 
15 feet; hold should be slightly above, depending 
on how your gun shoots. For all kinds of trap 
work, for nearly all kinds of wing-shooting, 
your gun ought to throw the bulk of the pat- 
tern above the point of aim, this by way of tak- 
ing care of the bird, while it is still in view, so 
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that you do not have to cover it up. This doesn’t 
apply to skeet, where one of the traps is elevated 
and throws the bird straight out, where it prompt- 
ly begins to drop. That bird would require a 
low hold, say 6 inches under. Quartering birds 
to the right and left would depend in a measure 
on the speed of the mark, but the hold would 
be in front, say a foot in front in trap- shoot- 
ing. With a rabbit going straight away the hold 
would be at his feet, if you have a trap gun; if 
the gun shoots low, then full up on him. Birds 
coming in require a hold in front and also 
slightly above. It depends on the angle, for birds 
coming in overhead merely have to be led, in 
accordance with their height. It is almost im- 
possible for anybody to tell you just where to 
hold, because your style of swinging the gun 
would make a difference. Those things have to 
be learned by practice. Where you have held one 
time and killed, that is to be remembered and 
used for a similar shot thereafter. In course 
of time you will learn where to hold on all shots 
within a reasonable distance. Hold low on a rab- 
bit coming straight in; 1 foot ahead on one 
passing within 20 yards; up to 4 feet ahead at 
50 yards. On a bird like a quail or a grouse, 
flying low to the ground and straight away, be- 
neath the level of the gun, hold high over the 
top of the bird. Clay birds the same, bird going 
straight away, not rising, below the level of the 
gun, hold low. The rising birds depend on the 
distance and the angle, hold is usually about 1 
foot high. Towering ducks sometimes have to be 
held 2 feet over. 

I doubt if this is to do you much good. You 
will have to practice. Every bird, live bird, 
presents a problem of its own.—C. A. 


Are Ducks Dumb-Bells? 
(Continued from page 25) 


there was wind. And here was my frame- 
up. What to do! But something had to 
be done, because I was all but a chunk of 
ice. I had crouched into the smallest 
corner of that blind so many times as duck 
slithered over me, hoping and praying, that 
my blood had nearly congealed. There are 
limits to human endurance. Mohammet 
waited just so long for the mountain to 
come to him before he decided to go and 
meet the mountain. So finally six-foot 
three of duck shooter upthrust itself above 
that sagebrush blind and took a _ look 
around. 

Three hundred, possibly 400 yards below 
and to the rear, a sandbar jutting into the 
river was completely covered with ducks. 
Every blooming flight that had gone over 
during the morning had lit on that bar. 
Mallards, widgeons, sprigs, redheads galore, 
and a few clearly distinguishable canvas- 
backs ...And there was no cover be- 
tween me and those bally ducks large 
enough to conceal a jackrabbit! Self pres- 
ervation is the first law of nature. To re- 
main as I was meant to freeze. To leave 
those ducks as they were meant that no 
ducks would come into my trifling bunch of 
Susies. As between lighting into a score of 
tame decoys or a rift of at least a half- 
thousand wild ducks, you need not consult 
a lawyer as to where the next flight of 
wild duck will go, silly though they very 
often are. 

When I abandoned that blind and set 
out hot-foot to bust up that rift of ducks, 
my thought was more to start circulation 
on fast numbing limbs than otherwise. A 
second thought was to destroy competition, 
of course. I had gone not more than fifty 
steps until both purposes had been accom- 
plished. When I hastily retraced my steps, 
ducked into the blind and put my caller in 
action—that was just force of habit. But 
you can never tell. The heavens ere full 
of ducks, milling, climbing for altitude and 
circling about. How I did use that duck 
call! And then, believe it or not, at least 
half of that grand assemblage turned in my 
direction, circled about for a few moments, 
and plumped squarely down among the 





Susies they had despised a short time be- 
fore. Never in my life had I seen as many 
ducks come in to a decoy set. Nor have I 
since. That the toll I took was compara- 
tively light, was due to the rigors of the 
atmosphere, not to any lack of opportunity. 

Rearrange that stage-setting in your 
mind. Think of those ducks refusing to 
light into my decoys in the first instance, 
watching every movement I made as I 
chased them into the air, clearly seeing 
me return to that blind, then responding 
to those phoney calls! 

Smart ducks? Dumb-bells of the air, 
I calls ’em. 


Diggerin’ 
(Continued from page 15) 


that man Russ Davenport can shoot with 
the light model 12A Remington and open 
sights. I can’t begin to equal his deadly 
ability on the small gray hides; I saw him 
make shots that day that seemed incredible 
to me, and kill them both running and 
standing, at distances from ten yards to 100. 
I just can’t savvy it. 

We left the flat, and started over the 
brow of a hill, and here were told by Russ 
that the real rendezvous was ahead of us. 





Tools and trophies 


A long and badly decayed rail fence, thick- 
ly covered with vines and screened by 
brush, was the place where the diggers 
were abundant, as the creek to the west, 
and the wheat to the east, made it an ideal 
location for their burrows. And he was 
right. As we came over the brow of th« 
hill, and gazed along the fence, I was 
amused to hear Phil give a gasp of amaze 
ment at the number of little figures that 
dashed for cover at sight of us three. 

As we moved along the fence, opportuni- 
ties for shots came constantly. A shot, a 
dead squirrel in the weeds or dust, and 
another would bob up to see what it was 
all about; I seem to recall that Russ shot 
five or six on one pile of old fence rails in 
ten minutes here. 

One wise old warrior posed boldly upon 
the top of a straw stack toward which we 
advanced for a quarter of an hour, and was 
closely scrutinized through the telescope on 
Phil’s rifle. But when we got to within 
about 200 yards, he made a leap and van- 
ished, just as we had decided to turn all 
three rifles on him at the word. 

Over head a pair of hawks screamed 
loudly “Spea-r-r-r,” as they circled, know- 
ing full well that after we had passed a 
rich repast awaited them with no effort n 
their part. A whirring bullet or two waft 
ed their way, however, conveyed the idea 
to the feathered buccaneers that other open 
spaces called, and they volplaned hastil 
hence. 

_Still we worked our way down the sag- 
ging course of the old fence, and the rifles 
still cracked with considerable regularity. 
The ground had been shot over frequently, 
we could see by the empty cases of both 












22 rimfire and shotgun shells lying about, | 
but a peculiarity of the gray digger is | 
that you can bomb him quite regularly for 
an entire season, if you give him a little | 
breathing space, and he will not migrate | 
to more congenial hillsides. 

About this time of day we reached an | 
old spring, which seemed to be the grand 
rendezvous for the entire digger clan; I 
can’t say how many Phil and Russ picked | 
off from the surrounding rocks and stumps, 
as I did a little side raid by myself, and | 
knocked over several, one being unquestion- 
ably the largest digger I have seen in Ore- 
gon; he tarried a wee bit too long on the 
wires of a fence, balancing there as he tried 
to decide just what I was. And a hollow- 
point Kleanbore smote him right where he 
had just placed a half teacupful of ripe 
wheat heads. 

The day waned; we lolled about in the 
shade of the big firs, where the brook 
babbled softly, and talked rifles, sights, 
cartridges, and fired a good many shots 
over the plowed fields to study the ballistic 
dope revealed by the dust spots when the 
.22 bullets hit the soil. A wonderful 
amount of good solid information may be | 
gleaned thus, I find, and it is beyond criti- 
cism as an accurate check on your rifle 
and ammunition as regards velocity, range, 
and accuracy, as well as your own holding. 

Came the even-tide; belt buckles chafed 
against spines, and we turned toward home 
and tables. The sunset was glowing with 
a myriad of colors as we dropped over the 
last bench of the Waldo Hills towards 
Salem, and the outline of Mount Hebo grew 
dark in the coast range’s fastnesses ahead | 
of us. 

Phil and Russ were busy computing the 
number of wheat thieves that had paid 
toll to the rifle fire that day. So many 
here, so many by the spring, and about this 
amount by the fence; I decided mentally 
that I'd killed about ten, being a poor shot 
at best. 

“By heck!” suddenly said Russ. “D’you 
know what we didn’t do? We never took 
the scalps off a single digger.” 

“Right, and we just left about five dol- 
lars worth of them lyng out for the hawks 
and buzzards to eat, at five cents per. Let’s 
don’t forget that next time,” replied Phil, | 
as he fondled his dolled-up Winchester 
single-shot and the scope sight. 

As we swung down the last long grade 
toward home, on the top of a little knoll, 
outlined in the last rays of the setting sun, 
a venerable alderman of the gray digger 
colony raised his portly form, and barked 
defiance to the speeding car. 

“Let him live,” said Russ, with a grin. 
“We'll be back to see him later.” 








Man-Eaters of India 


(Continued from page 21) 


second he had the poor prostrate beast’s 
throat in a vise-like grip between his pow- 
erful jaws. 

He broke the cord by which the animal 
was tied and dragged his kill, as was his 
habit, into some undergrowth before start- 
ing his meal. On the approach of day- | 
light, like the rest of his kind, he left his | 
kill for a drink of water, and then lazily | 
sauntered back to his lair amongst the ever- 
green bushes. He did not connect the 
sound of wood being cut later in the day 
in the direction of his kill, with himself in 
any way. He passed the day in peaceful 
slumber, and at dusk after quenching his 
day’s thirst at the stream he turned his 
steps toward the spot at which he had left 
the remains of his previous night’s feed. 

It was a beautiful clear moonlight night 
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BOOKS ON FIREARMS 








The American Shotgun 
CAPT. CHAS ASKINS 


Complete treatise on the construction 
of shotguns, and on wing shooting, by 
America's foremost exponent of the 
scatter-gun. Regular price, $2.00. 


Special price $1.25. Pub. 1910, re- 
vised 1928; 321 p., illus. 734x5%4xl1 in 


American Pistol 
Shooting 
MAJ. WM. D. FRAZER 


Progressive lessons in the fundamentals 
of shooting and in the advanced steps 
of practice. Valuable assistance to all 


pistol enthusiasts, police officers and 
military men. 
Price $5.00 postpaid. Pub. 1929, 


326 p., illus. 844 x534x1 in. 


The American Rifle 


COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN 
A treatise, a text book and a book 
of practical instruction in the use of a 
Not a military book. 


Price $6.00 postpaid. Pub. 
640 p., 350 illus., 9x6x1%% in. 


rifle. 
1918, 


.22 Caliber Rifle 
Shooting 
C. S. LANDIS 


A new and valuable book covering 
target and small game shooting with 
.22 caliber rifles, in which a great dea 
of scientific knowledge is presented i 
non-technical terms. 


Price $3.75 postpaid. Pub. 
419 p., illus. 8x5 MxhKh in. 


1932, 


Pistols and Revolvers 
and Their Use 


MAJ. JULIAN S. HATCHER 
A few of the chapters are: Historical 
Outline, Pistol and Revolver Shooting of 
Today, Learning to Shoot, Hints 
Using Hand Arms for Defense, Military 
Revolvers and Automatics, Notes on 
Ammunition, Reloading Ammunition 

Rules of U. S. R. A. and N. R.A. 


Price $3.75 postpaid. Pub. 1927, 
399 p., illus. 836x514x HK in. 


on 


Pistol and Revolver 
Shooting 


A. L. A. HIMMELWRIGHT 
The recognized authority for over 20 
years. This latest revised edition 
more than twice the size of the former 
editions. A handbook of useful and 
practical information for the progressive 
shooter as well as for the beginner. 
Regular price, $4.00. 
Special price $1.50 postpaid. 
1908, revised 1928, reprinted 
482 p., illus. 8x5 4x1 in. 


Pub 
1930 


Better Trap Shooting 


LAWRENCE B. SMITH 
Every phase of trap shooting—guns, 
ammunition, equipment, stance and form. 
Complete section on skeet. Information 
on forming and managing a shooting 
al | 


~1U 


o 


$5.00 1931, 


illus. 


Price 
301 D., 


postpaid. Pub. 
844x544 x1M% in. 


Military and Sporting 
Rifle Shooting 
CAPT. E. C. CROSSMAN 


A complete and practical treatise 
covering the use of modern military, 
target and sporting rifles, based on the 
thor's long experience afield and on 
military ranges. 

Price $4.50 postpaid. Pub. 
499 p., illus. 8M x5 axl in. 


au 


1932, 


Modern Shotguns and 
Loads 


CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 


Covers shotguns and their shooting, 
ogether with the ammunition used in 
them. American shotguns are described, 
their models, makes and mechanism. 
All about wing shooting, leading, flinch- 
ina, etc. 

Price $4.00 postpaid. Pub. 1929, 
416 p., illus. 8'%4x5 4x1 MV in. 


Notes on Sporting 
Rifles 


MAJ. GERALD BURRARD 

Published in England, this book is 
valuable as a text on English rifles and 
how to use them, furnishing American 
readers with a basis for comparison of 
their arms with famous British products. 

Price $1.75 postpaid. Pub. 1920, re- 

vised 1925, 96 p., illus. 7 V¥4x434x%4 in. 


The Book of the 

Springfield 
CAPT. EDW. C. CROSSMAN 

Here are a of the 


few chapters: 


Military Rifle, Match Rifle Sights, Target 
Telescope Sights, Accuracy and Safety 
Adjustments, Match Ammunition, Cor- 
osion and Rifle Cleaning. 

Price $4.00 postpaid. Pub. 1932, 

451 p., illus. 84%x5Mxl in. 
The Modern 
Shotgun 

MAJOR GERALD BURRARD 
Three new volumes by an Englishman 
about English guns. They are authorita- 
y W illustrated and vary in size 
from 252 to 523 pages per volume. 


Price $5.00 per volume postpaid. Pub. 
in 1931 and 1932, Page size 834x534 in. 
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and, having had a good meal the night 


before, he was in no hurry. It had been 
better for him had he taken the young stag 
sambar that gave him such a good chance, 
but unfortunately he preferred buffalo meat 
to sambar venison. He went his way, with 
a casual glance at Rusa aristotilis, and only 
gave a snarl of irritation when the deer 
belled at him. At length he found himself 
in the vicinity of his kill, and with only a 
perfunctory look around he walked out into 
a little open patch of moonlight. 


E HAD only a hazy sense of what 

followed. He remembered hearing the 
explosion and seeing the flash of a gun 
from a tree close to his right and feeling 
a scorching sensation in his left fore paw 
and then rushing off madly into the friend- 
ly darkness of the surrounding forest. 

It was decidedly a bad shot on the part 
of the “Burra Saheb,” who little knew to 
what days of agony he had doomed this 
poor native of Amarkantak, or the direful 
consequences in many human homes that 
his bad shot would lead to. 

The Saheb went his way disappointed 
and no doubt angry at his bad luck, whilst 
old Karia Gond looked disdainfully at the 
few pieces of silver in his palm and thought 
how easily they might have been doubled, 
had the Saheb only shot straighter. 

The poor stricken beast of a tiger, on 
the other hand, underwent days of torture, 
two of his toes having been shot clean 
away; and lick and clean the wound as 
much as he would with his rough tongue, 
he could not prevent maggots forming in it. 
He could no longer stalk and kill the shy 
and wily game that he came across, and 
always returned to his lair- hungry and 
pinched after his nightly prowls, now at- 
tended with excruciating pain from his 
wound. 

These were indeed days of scarcity and 
famine for him, for he found that even a 
lean and aged bullock which he met astray 
in the jungle, was too much for his now 
reduced strength and agility. 

Matters were looking desperate, when 
one evening he heard an axe being wielded 
in the jungle close to his lair. He got up 
and limped painfully in the direction of the 
sound, and saw a lonely Gond cutting wood. 
He stared long at the solitary figure, his 
instinctive fear of man holding him back; 
he twice circled round the unsuspicious 
Gond, before the acute pangs of hunger, 
from which he was suffering, drove him to 
take the momentous step of becoming a 
man-eater. He was surprised to find how 
feeble a creature man is; this particular 
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Mrs. Shuttleworth with the tigress 
killed in 1931 


one went down without the smallest strug- 
gle. He satisfied his hunger, and at night 
returned and finished what was left of the 
first human being he had ever had the 
temerity to tackle. 


HE poor beast had now started on a 

career, which could only lead to his 
being hounded to death; every man’s hand 
would now be turned against him. 

His wound would not heal, and having 
once tasted human flesh and blood, he began 
systematically to satisfy his hunger with 
human victims, at first selected from those 
who entered the forests to cut wood and 
grass. Gradually, as his wound began to 
heal and the number of villagers entering 
the forests became fewer, his quest for hu- 
man victims was extended to the outskirts 
of the village itself, and he began snatch- 
ing these, as opportunity offered, even from 
amongst the cultivation. A large reward 
was now placed on his head by Govern- 
ment, and he began to find his jungles 
alive at nights with native shikaris perched 
up in trees for a shot at him. He had be- 
come very vigilant and wary, and was not 
to be caught napping, and as his foot had 
now healed, he took himself off to other 
jungles where his presence was not ex- 
pected, and where he could indulge in his 
now much-liked sport of man-snatching 
from amongst the unsuspicious mortals 
who lived in or near these forests. 

His name became a terror to the coun- 
tryside, and no man felt safe if he ven- 
tured out of the village. Many umnsuc- 
cessful attempts were made through the 
medium of gun traps and poison to bring 
him to book, but he evaded them all, sim- 
ply by moving on immediately after com- 
mitting his loathsome murders. He was 
constantly on the move, his range of opera- 
tions covering a tract of country about 
forty miles long by twenty broad; and as 
it was very unsuitable for beating and 
he was too leery a tiger to be bowled out 
by sitting up at night over a kill, it looked 
as though he would live for many years, 
and the villages from which he was wont 
to take his toll would have to pay it sub- 
missively. 

All would have gone well with this man- 
slayer, had he more closely scrutinized the 
solitary figure wrapped in a blanket, he 
saw one evening seated on the forest line. 
He stalked it carefully, but failed to see 
the barrels of a Paradox cautiously thrust 
out from the folds of the blanket; and as 
he rushed to gather in, as he thought, a 
fresh victim, he fell with a bullet through 
his head. 

He never knew that the solitary figure 
in the blanket was that of old Colonel D—, 
the fearless old shikari, who, in the course 
of his quest for sport in the neighborhood, 






had assumed this disguise to encompass 
his end and also to gain the reward of five 
hundred rupees offered by Government to 
the slayer of this most notorious and 
dreaded man-eater and native of Amar- 
kantak. 


(Concluded in Our Next Issue) 


The Mountain Lion 


(Continued from page 27) 


the way, and as his back went down his 
legs came up and kicked the cat. The 
beast gave a frightened snarl, gathered and 
went high in the air above the brush. One 
hindfoot pressed Pete’s moccasins, cutting 
right through to the skin. Pete yelled and 
accidentally fired his cocked rifle. Now he 
heard the lion bound from the bank to 
strike the water thirty feet below. “Damn 
you,” said Pete, “I guess I skeer hell 
outa you dat time!” Then he limped off 
for home, the blood coming through his 
moccasin. 

One more little story and I am through 
with the mountain lion. They are all true 
tales, as they were told to me. 

Lydia Ann Askins, then about eight 
years old, had been sent to drive up the 
cows. The pasture was enclosed, fields 
were small in those days, and it was no 
great task even for little Lydia Ann. 
Father Askins happened to glance towards 
the oncoming cattle and stared, unbeliev- 
ing. Lydia Ann was accompanied and 
assisted by a big yellow dog which was 
strange to him. Then he grabbed an axe 
from the woodpile, started for the bars 
and yelled to the little girl to run. The 
cattle were not unduly frightened, but they 
were coming pretty fast, and if a cow 
loitered, the big dog trotted out toward her 
and she joined the herd in a hurry. “Pan- 
ther!” shouted Father Askins, “RUN!” 
His voice frightened Lydia Ann, and she 
tried to run, but according to the story 
she just stepped up and down, not making 
as much progress as she had before. The 
panther stopped and sat down on his 
haunches in the middle of the field, looking 
at them benevolently. He turned and 
walked slowly away. According to Lydia 
Ann, that wasn’t the first time the big dog 
had assisted in driving up the stock, al- 
ways stopping before they got to the bars. 


OUNG Master Josh Hughes, the son 

of the blacksmith, later to become the 
grandfather of Rupert Hughes, heard all 
about that cattle-driving “painter.” Now 
Josh had four big dogs, English mastiffs 
or mastiffs crossed with great long-eared 
deer hounds. Anyhow, each of those dogs 
weighed a hundred pounds or thereabouts 
and they were fighters. Wolves, cata- 
mounts and wildcats, these dogs had ac- 
counted for everything they had ever 
tackled; they never had killed a panther, 
but Josh knew they could. His dogs could 
trail as well as fight, and he began syste- 
matically to hunt that panther. Though 
old enough to shoot a gun, Josh carried 
no rifle since according to his ethics the 
dogs could kill anything that stayed on 
top of the ground, without aid. 

Josh learned that the panther had a den 
somewhere about an old stone quarry. He 
surmised that there was a cave in the 
rocks which he had not yet discovered. 
One day he went down to the quarry look- 
ing for tracks, passed through it and made 
a circle of a couple of miles, then back. 
It was well along in the afternoon and 
about time to go home. His dogs now 
struck a trail which excited them greatly, 
and off they went in full cry. Following 
them a short distance, Josh discovered 
that they were on the track of the panther, 








which, however, was not running, so they | 


hadn't jumped the beast. Josh sat down 


to listen, for the dogs never did get out | 
of hearing, and the boy was amazed to | 


find that the dogs were following the very 
circle they had made before. Then Master 
Josh understood; the dogs were not only 
trailing the panther but the big cat had 
previously trailed them. 

He wished now that he had brought a 
rifle. for that cat was either going to pass 
right by him or pretty close. Presently 
the dogs were coming and so was the cat, 
a quarter of a mile in the lead, running 
with easy bounds but galloping. Make a 
panther run and it wouldn't stay on the 
ground long—he knew that. Passing him 
within fifty yards, with never a glance in 
his direction, it went but a short distance, 
and then he saw it deliberately climb a big 
sycamore tree, stopping in the fork about 
fifty feet from the ground. 


HE dogs came up, treed, and set up a 

tremendous outcry, plainly seeing the 
panther. The tree was in the bottom just 
under the creek bluff. The situation was 
made to order for a live boy. Mounting 
the bluff with a hatful of rocks, Josh pro- 
ceeded to stone the panther. Josh could 
throw as well as other country boys and 
he made it mighty hot for that cat. Very 
shortly he hit it about the head, and with 
a snarl out the big beast went. 

The dogs were on top of it before it 
could gather for a bound, and every mastiff 
getting a hold and holding on, it looked 
to be all day for that cat. Josh went down 
the hill with great bounds, meaning to get 
into the fracas. That didn’t help as he 
expected it would. He got close enough 
to fetch a kick at the cat which, however, 
landed on a dog. The beast saw his new 


antagonist, gave a sudden twist, got his | 


feet under him, bounded and tore loose 
from the dogs. 

The chase was short this time, for no 
badly winded panther could stay ahead of 
this pack of dogs. Within 100 yards it 
again went up a tree, a giant white oak 
this time. Moreover, it didn’t stop close 
to the ground but went up seventy-five 
feet. Josh was considerably nonplussed 
and a bit dismayed. He looked over his 
dogs, finding them scratched up more or 
less, but not badly hurt. Nothing had ever 
been able to break loose from those dogs 
before, and it looked like a sheer accident, 
perhaps due to his having kicked one of 
the best fighters. Now what was to be 
done? He was four miles from home, and 
if he went after a gun the dogs would 
stay awhile and then follow him. Besides 


it would be dark long before he could 
get back. 
Josh couldn’t climb the panther tree, 


even if he had been fool enough, the tree 
being too large, but in near proximity grew 
a tall straight red oak which he could 
climb. Filling his pockets with rocks, he 
slowly climbed the red oak, the task being 
not at all to his liking, but he couldn't 
see anything else to do. By and by he 
was well up, no more than twenty feet 
from the big cat. The panther turned to 
face him, ears flattened, fangs showing, 
yellow eyes enraged, muscles playing un- 
der the rippling skin, claws rasping the 
bark. Josh knew that the big cat could 
easily reach him at a bound, and he looked 
down. It was a long way to fall, and, 
like as not, the dogs would have him by 
the legs before they knew the difference. 
“Darn ye,” said Josh. “If I had me a 
pistol I’d make ye grin at me.” 


Jost had a precarious footing. He had 
to hold on with at least one hand or 
fall out. And he had misgivings about 
throwing at that big cat up there anyhow, 
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This Great $3.00 Book 


This 
writes in an informal and popular way of the 
haunts and habits of the different varieties 
of black bass, of lures, casting, playing from 
the reel, and other fine points of basscraft. 
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Wild Grizzlies of Alaska 


By JOHN M. HOLZWORTH 


A most instructive and entertaining book, 
illustrated with photos of rare beauty. 
Frontispiece in color. Pub. 1930, 417 pages, 
84 full-page photographs and 1 map. 
g! 9x6Y2x1} 2 in. 


Divided into three parts: 


Part I—The World’s Greatest Bear Coun- 
try. Pages 3-218. 

Part II—A Short History of the Grizzly 
and Big Brown Bears. Pages 
219-360. 

Part II1I—Motion Pictures of Bears and 


Other Large Game: Methods and 
Values. Notes on Mountain Sheep 
and Caribou. Appendix and In- 
dex. Pages 361-417. 


Price, $5 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Mount Morris, Ill. 
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Nature’s Silent Call 
By Dr. W. J. Deason 


This most attractive volume, 
written by a mational authority on 
the outdoors, contains the following 
chapters: Breaking the trail; The 
silent call; Work and play; ae 
ing in Klamath Valley; The old 
ranch house; Camping in Yellow- 
stone Park; The moose hunt; Canoe 
cruising; On the trap line; The game 
of deer hunting; Winter cruising 
with tent and pack; The wolf pack; 
The old dutch oven; Camera hunt- 
ing; Around the campfire; Strenuous 
moose hunting—a campfire story; 
The cat with a wooden leg; A lion 
story; A fight between a bull and 
a bear; The trail’s end. Pub. 1925, 
405 pages. many illus. 834x53/4x1 in. 


REGULAR $3.50 BOOK AT $1.00 


We have purchased the remain- 
ing supply of these books and offer 
—_ at this special price while they 
ast. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Mount Morris, Ill. 

















Hunting the Wild Turkey 


By Tom Turpin 
72 pages. Devoted to the turkey language, 
instructions for simulating their calls, and 
all calling methods used by successful 
hunters. 

$1.50 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, Ill. 











Sportsmen! 


Meet the gamiest fish in the 
world, the craftiest beasts of 
wilderness and jungle in 


TALES of 
ROD and GUN 


The first American anthology of hunting and 
fishing masterpieces, by such authors as: 
Zane Grey Stewart Edward White 
Rex Beach Richard Halliburton 
Ben Burbridge Van Campen Heilner 
and eleven others 


Selected by Harry McGuire 


A Bishop etching and 16 action 
photographs. 


$2.50 postpaid from 


Outdoor Life 
Book Shop 


Mount Morris, Ill. 
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= This book is fully illustrated, well indexed, 
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We cannot see how any sportsman can lay 
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problems without having read this book. 
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but that was what he had climbed the tree 
for, He hit the panther with the very 
first stone, bringing forth a snarling, spit- 
ting growl, but the beast merely pulled 
away to get protection from the trunk. 
Much heartened, the boy turned loose 
other stones, and the cat began to descend 
slowly. Josh made his way down after it, 
and then something happened that he never 
had expected. 

From the south came the music of a 
pack of deer hounds in full cry, and even 
above their baying sounded a_ loud 
WWh-ooo-ie! Sam Carlton’s hounds run- 
ning a deer—he knew the voices of that 
pack. Well, anyhow, Sam would have his 
rifle. It didn’t turn out that way. Of a 
sudden Josh’s own dogs broke away with 
wild yelling. Looking down he saw the 
deer, which had passed very near, and 
after it went the mastiffs in a body, with 
the hound pack coming hard. It was no 
use to yell at his dogs; they couldn't hear 


him, and wouldn't have stopped if they 
could have heard him. Neither was this 
all that happened. After the last hound 


had passed, the panther sprang out of the 
tree and took right out after the chase. 

Sam Carlton and young Breeze Glass 
rode up, grinning, having heard the mas- 
tiffs barking treed and seen panther tracks. 
Each carried a long deer rifle across the 
pommel of his saddle, but it was too late. 

“What the devil are you doing up in 
that tree, Josh?” queried Sam. “Scared of 
a deer?” 


Josh was red in the face, talking a 
streak, and he had stopped on a limb to 
shake his fist. 

“None o’ your damn business,” he said. 


“Now how the hell am I ever goin’ to tell 
whether or not my dogs coulda killed that 
painter ?” 


(Next Issue, No. IV— The Red Fox and 
the Hound) 


Those Mexican Bass You’ve 
Heard About 


(Continued from page 23) 

we rowed down the shore line, changed 
our bedraggled bugs for fresh ones and be- 
gan casting. On Doc’s second cast a big 
one struck, and from then on I was 
busy to pay much attention to him for I got 
a strike on my fifth cast. The big fellow 
gave me the best battle I had during the 
day, and you can well imagine my surprise 
when I reeled in a big channel cat. 

I had heard one or two expert anglers 
claim that channel cat would strike arti- 
ficial bait, but I'd never believed it. Dur- 
ing the course of the afternoon I got three 
more channel cat, and every one of them 
was fully as game as the gamest bass I 
caught. Doc, however, got nothing but 
bass and a few perch, which also did them- 
selves proud, by the way. No doubt the 
cold water in the mountain rivers that feed 
Don Martin Lake are responsible for the 
fight in these fish, which are not considered 
game. 

So help me Hannah! during the first 
two hours of the afternoon I had a strike 
out of every eight casts and reeled in 
seventy-two good-sized fish. Almost ex- 
hausted by the work (it’s no snap to get 


too 


that many) and almost hoarse from my 
howls of delight, I rested and watched 
Doc. Doc was deliberately trying to set a 


record, and was as busy as a wooden-legged 
man in a forest fire. I'll take a paralyzed 
oath that I saw him get forty good-sized 
bass from fifty casts, by actual count. 

I suggested that perhaps an artificial bug 
with pork rind, which both of us had been 
using with such wonderful success, was too 
tempting, so Doc promptly changed to a 
pearl-colored fly and I put on a spinner. 
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The bass liked these lures just as well. 
Then we trolled awhile, Doc using a spoon 
and I sticking to the spinner. Hoping that 
my enthusiasm will not be mistaken for 
exaggeration, I'll tell the world that one of 
us seemed to be getting a big one all the 
time! Doc, who has fished far and wide, 
declares that it is the best trolling he ever 
has experienced. 

The total score for the day was: Doc, 
367; your humble servant, 261. Wow! 
Don't call us fish hogs, either! Cut of this 
huge number of fine fish we kept only two 
cat and two bass to eat. We had turned 
the rest loose as fast we landed and 
measured them, and didn’t hurt ‘em a bit. 
This without a doubt sounds like a “fish 
story” but it’s the truth! 


as 


HE next morning both of us tumbled 

out of our cots as stiff and sore as if 
we had been digging ditches for a week, 
and determined to give the fish a better 
chance. Doc, therefore, got out his fly rod, 
and attached to his line one of the new 
and untried bass bugs recently developed 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


The Battle of 
the Little Big Horn 
By LT. COL. WM. WALLER EDWARDS 


The true facts about the Custer Massacre pre- 

sented by a military man has made a 

thorough study of the many angles of the J/amous 
tragedy 


who 


Picacho Puddlers 


In which C. EF. GILLHAM proves most enter- 
tainingly that “‘thar’s ducks in them thar 
Arizona deserts” 


Trick and Fancy Shooting 
By ED McGIVERN 
Part I11—Showing there is a qood chance that 


some shooter will soon manage to get off five 
shots in two-fifths of a second 


_ ° 
Charging Death 
By.C. B. SUTLIFF 
A true, tense account of what happened when 
three idaho charged by a 


were 


youngsters 
maddened grizzly 











by Robert “Mack” McGarraugh. Doc’s 
rod is home-made—he’s far too finicky for 
store things. It’s a beauty—bamboo, eight 
and one-half feet long, and weighs three 
and three-quarters ounces. It is perfectly 
balanced with a single action reel, and he 
uses a double-tapered line with a tapered 
leader. Not being an expert with a fly 
rod, I was well content to watch him place 
his lure with deadly accuracy in the places 
that expert anglers always recognize as 
the spots where the biggest fish hang out. 
Doc had fine luck, getting 149 by noon; 
while fishing leisurely and humoring my 
paining muscles I got fifty-eight, casting a 
little farther down stream. 

It was with much regret that we packed 
up to go home, taking with us five bass 
each, averaging about four pounds. As we 
were speeding back toward the American 
border, I apologized to Doc loud and long 
for having doubted his word! Needless to 
say one of the first things we did upon 
reaching San Antonio was to pick out a 
good photographer and have pictures made 
of the best of the bass we took home! 

Don Martin Lake, and the Sabinas, truly 
is the fisherman’s heaven—the place all 
red-blooded anglers who enjoy fishing for 
sport and not for fish, dream about but 
never expect to see. This is a paradise 
for the man who is a real sportsman at 
heart but never has had the opportunity to 
do sporting fishing. It is wonderful for 






the beginner and equally wonderful for the 
expert. 

Fish! 
in one place in my 
you'll think it’s too good to be true when 
I tell you that I saw Mexicans catch all 
the big ones they wanted by hand in the 


I never expected to see so many 
life. I know that 


little rivulets! Having doubted the tales 
I heard about this place, before I went 
there, I know that this story will be 
doubted. Doubters, however, should write 
to Bob MéGarraugh, who recently estab- 
lished an all-time record by getting 502 
big bass in nine and one-half hours fishing 
in the Sabinas, using the same lure all 
day long. Or, you may get in touch with 
Dr. Dudley Jackson, Charlie Barbera, or 
any one of a dozen anglers who are well 
known throughout the Southwest as real 
sportsmen. All of them have caught totals 
that sound, like fairy tales! 

Honestly, the fish seem to strike at any- 
thing. I believe, as Charlie Barbera says, 
that the bass would strike on an old shoe! 
Bugs, flies and all sorts of bait have been 
used with phenomenal success. One chap 
who recently put in several down 
there actually got a strike on a piece of 
red paper cut out of a cigarette package. 


days 


TRANGELY enough, while it seems that 

such fishing as is found in Don Martin 
and in the Sabinas would attract fish hogs 
from far and wide, the very opposite seems 
to be true. The vast majority that g 
there are real sportsmen, and when a fish 
hog shows up he is extremely unpopular. 
The place seems to be an excellent cure 
for the angler with porcine tendencies 
The average hog that goes there, starts 
hogging them, but gives up when he finds 
how easy it is to hook them, and in spite 
of himself he begins to be thrilled by the 
itself. 

Both Mexican and American border off- 
cials have told me that it is seldom anyone 


sport, 


tries to bring back more than ten fish t 
the man. On the banks of the Sabinas we 
did find considerable evidence of waste, 
but believe that most of this is the result 


of people going there unprepared with ice 
to keep fish. 

Many fishermen feel that this miraculous 
virgin fishing soon will be depleted, for 
large numbers of anglers are going there 
regularly. However, there is another 
school of thought. Many fishing authori- 
ties claim that the fish multiply in extreme- 
ly large numbers because there are so many 
inaccessible places on both the lake and 
the river that are ideal spawning grounds. 
It seems to me that the catfish constitute 
the greatest menace to the other finny in- 
habitants. 

At the time we made our trip it cost us 
absolutely nothing to fish. No one was 
collecting for the concession, and while we 
did run into one or two game wardens, 
they made no effort to sell us fishing li- 
censes. These officials, like most Mexican 
officials, were very courteous am helpful. 
However, regulations and _ concessions 
sometimes change frequently in our neigh- 
boring country to the south, and anyone 
planning a fishing trip to Don Martin 
would be wise to consult the Eagle Pass 
Chamber of Commerce, before crossing the 
river. Most of the necessary food sup- 
plies may be purchased in Sabinas very 
economically. In fact, the present time is 
ideal for going down there since the good 
old American dollar, at the present rate of 
exchange is worth about $3.90 (pesos), and 
therefore goes a long way. This little 
Mexican city, at the present at least, is 
making no effort to “stick” visitors. 

Without a doubt Don Martin Lake, and 
the rivers, offer the greatest bass fishing 
on the North American continent, and 
Mexico seems eager to have visitors enjoy 
it, and go home singing its praises! 
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Don't Buy a Pig in a Poke 


66) UYING advertising space in news- 

papers and periodicals without 
referring to Audit Bureau of Circulations 
information is like buying a pig in a 
poke.” 

Those men whose business it is to buy 
advertising space that will bring returns 
in profitable business will agree with the 
above statement made by the vice- 
president of a company that spends 
large sums annually in advertising. 

There are two roads that the space 
buyer can take in this matter of buying 
circulation. One is the way of certainty, 
via the verified information that comes 
from A. B. C. reports; the other way is 
to buy on “‘hunches”’ or guesses or pub- 
lishers’ unverified claims. 

Previous to the time that the Bureau 
was established eighteen years ago, there 


was an excuse for buying space on any 
basis available. Then, the advertiser 
and agency had no way of knowing 
circulation facts or of verifying pub- 
lishers’ circulation claims. Today, no 
buyer has any reason for purchasing on 
any basis other than the A. B. C. way. 
Why not buy on facts when they are so 
easy to obtain? 

Any publication member of the Bu- 
reau will gladly furnish its A. B. C. 
report. 

In the outdoor magazine field OUT- 
DOOR LIFE is a Bureau member. 
From its records can be obtained com- 
plete and unbiased information regard- 
ing net paid circulation, how it was 
secured, how and where it is distributed 
and other data bearing on the subject. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


A Co-operative Association for the Verification of Circulation 





of Newspapers and Periodicals in the United States and Canada 


CHICAGO 
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6 Trick and Fancy Shooting 
This Great Sportsmen’s ‘ Club” (Continued from page 18) ” 
Saves You Two Dollars wate at ciein  teeniee ae 


single-action guns I used should be equal 
to the very best of the early-day guns, to 
say the least. 
ae It was because of the failure of the guns 
* 1? Cash Price Cog ; to operate properly, that many shooters of 
1 single-action guns decided, after a few 
eld td NEW trials, that fanning was a myth. If I had 
GA ME ° e Py shic ° . 2 
LAWs not been persistent in my search for infor- 

' mation, and also persistent in my efforts to 
accomplish results along this line, I also 
might have let the matter drop. Instead, 
I carried on extensive correspondence with 
men in all parts of the country over a 
period of several years, getting a little in- 
formation here and a little there, and in 
the meantime keeping up my own fanning 
practice, and also keeping up a search for 
properly adjusted guns. 

Mr. J. D. O’Meara of Lead, S. Dak., was 
more help to me in this regard than any- 
one else. He rebuilt several single-action 
guns for me, readjusted all of my single- 
action guns, and remodeled some of them, 
putting in two-piece main springs, fitting 
them up with slip hammers, and adjusting 
sights, trigger pulls—taking the trigger out 
altogether on some, tightening up the bolts, 
timing and adjusting the action and mech- 
anism on others—until I had what were 
to me, very rare possessions—some almost 
Five Dollar Value for Three Dollars | (<i sinzteaction guns, They were guns 

| two hands to operate tl ‘ull load 1" 
If you bought these two great magazines on the newsstands for | erating cn oy at r’ rane mr ( f aa 
a year, they would cost you $6.00 —and they would be well worth five shots around one and one-fifth seconds 
it. At their regular subscription prices, their total cost would and one and two-fifths seconds—and still 
be $5.00 but, for a limited period, three dollars and the coupon scoring sure hits in groups that would be 
below will bring you both Outdoor Life and Field & Stream for well within the outline of a man’s chest, at 





full distances around ten or eighteen feet. (Note 
a full year. this on the targets.) 


The Finest Gift for Any Sportsman | \NNING the guns cause us a lot of 


trouble. The hard slapping back of the 
Outdoor Life and Field & Stream have for years been the lead- ee ee steven cytieder —_ _— - 

: < oO oO S ) ?) ous anning rials. 
ing outdoor magazines and as a reader of both publications you Mr. Frank Fish, local gunsmith. and a 
have complete coverage of American fishing and hunting. You good one—the same man who built the 
could select, as a gift to a hunting or fishing pal, no other mag- contact mechanism and new timing equip- 
azines for sportsmen as large and as popular as Outdoor Life and ment for me—spent much of his time put- 
Field & Stream. What other gift more appropriate or more ap- ting in new bolts and adjusting the mech- 


: anism for continued trials. It was Mr. 
nt? _ > eo 
preciated could you purchase for so small an investme | Fish who first put in the adjustable screws 


; f l at top of grip and back of hammer to reg- 

Subscriptions May Be New or Renewal] | iste the ‘back throw of the hammer in 

fanning. That helped more than anything 

You, or the friend for whom you order one or both of these else we were able to find, to keep the cyl- 

magazines, may already be a subscriber. In this case, the sub- ee ee oe 

scription will be automatically extended = additional ease from } and will operate in a fairly dependable 

its present expiration date. But, in ordering a subscription | manner around one and one-fifths and one 

known to be a renewal or extension, it will help if you will write and two-fifths seconds, and will score hits, 

“renewal” after the name of the magazine on the coupon below. in groups as shown, that are well inside the 
area of a man’s chest. 

I personally have not been able to find 
many standard, regulation—just as issued— 
single-action guns that would stand con- 
tinuous fanning and operate dependably, 
when actually firing five shots in much 
less than one and three-fifths seconds. If 
| there are guns that will do it without be- 
| ing overhauled and readjusted, I have not 
been fortunate enougn to come into posses- 
| siow of any of them. I do not wish to say 
that no such guns exist. I simply state 
that my most diligent search and persistent 
| effort has failed to bring me into contact 
| with them. I wish to emphasize that at 
that rate of speed the shots do not blend 
with each other, giving the impression of 
one shot only having been fired. Some ot 
our gushing Western writers like to tell 
us that “Wild William’s” or some other 
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near-wild shooter’s string of “fanned” shots 
did sound like that. I know from actual 
tests exactly how they do sound. 


NOTHER interesting thing to me is 
that many writers can tell us exactly 
the size of groups Wild Bill shot on tele- 
graph poles and other places with a gun 
in each hand while riding a horse at full 
gallop, and exactly (?) to an inch the 
distance at which the shooting was done; 
but none of them can ever tell us exactly 
the caliber and kind of gun, length of 
barrel, trigger adjustment, etc., he used 
when doing the shooting. My persistent 
enquiry fails to bring forth this sort of in- 
formation from any reliable source. In my 
attempts for speed and accuracy combined, 
I had to struggle along alone without this 
information. 

That’s where I am at a great disad- 
vantage. I am expected to give details of 
time, place, gun, distance, size of the group 
or number of hits—if any—barrel length, 
kind of loads, etc., and I usually need to 
furnish some visible evidence along with 
the data, to make matters clear enough to 
avoid misunderstanding. 

I corresponded and kept in close touch 
with John Newman (“Burro Puncher”) of 
Seattle up to the time of his death. Mr. 
Newman was one of the foremost single- 
action revolver men of our time. We ex- 
changed a lot of data regarding the re- 
sults of our experiences with the guns. 
When we started out to determine some 
particular things in relation to them, we 
kept at it until we got results that were 
reasonably definite. I received a_ letter 
from Mr. Newman containing important 
information about rapid-fire two-handed 
slip shooting just a few days before the 
sad news reached me that he was dead. 


R. ELMER KEITH is another very 

valuable source of information on 
which I have drawn for data in relation 
to single-action revolvers. As he has had 
a lot of experience with this type of gun, 
his expressed opinions have proved valuable 
to me on several occasions. Mr. Keith 
does not approve of fanning a single-action 
gun if one cares anything for the gun. He 
knows whereof he speaks. 

I have devoted considerable time and 
used up a lot of good ammunition trying 
to determine the possibility, as regards 
speed and accuracy (or sure hits), of oper- 
ating the single-action revolver (when in 
my hands) with the fanning system. | 
am giving the results here exactly as | 
found them. 

As I have stated, one style of shooting 
often confused with fanning is two-handed 
slip shooting. This is, in my opinion, the 
fastest and most dependable way of se- 
curing sure hits in reasonably small groups, 
such as could be confined to the area of a 
man’s chest, at distances from ten to thirty 
feet or more. If the gun is remodeled and 
fitted with one of O’Meara’s slip hammers 
and his two-piece main spring, it will “help 
the operator of the gun greatly in gaining 
speed. Faster time and surer hits will re- 
sult from this system, than’ will result from 
fanning. Besides the superior performance 
of your gun it will stand up under this 
sort of handling for a long time. Your 
cylinder will not have so great a tendency 
to jump over the cylinder stop bolt as it 
does in fanning; therefore you will get 
more even shooting, much surer fire, more 
dependable performance. 

By this method of slip shooting, the 
speed of fire (provided your gun operates 
properly) rests entirely with your ability 
to keep the gun pointed at the spot, and 
recovering from the recoil of one shot be- 
fore the next one is fired. Practice makes 
all of these things blend into one smooth 
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combination of movement, which soon 
comes under control of the subconscious 
mind. But don’t overlook the fact that it 
takes two hands to handle one gun. When 
this is taken into consideration the fastest 
time so made, even when it reaches five 
shots in one and one-fifth seconds, which 
Mr. Newman assured me had been accom- 
plished (evidence furnished herewith shows 
conclusively that this can be done), is still 
slow compared with some other styles of 
shooting with other guns, which are later 
described. 


HOOTING double-action guns by using 

both hands to operate them, placing the 
entire string of five shots on one target, 
gives results that are really astonishing 
and much superior to the best fast single- 
action work, time and close grouping con- 
sidered. I mention this as a means of 
comparison of the two guns only. 

As to the single-action quick draw, the 
gun is so built that when the hand is 
dropped over the butt the thumb naturally 
falls around the hammer spur. With a little 
practice this becomes a habit. The gun is 
cocked as it is drawn, all in one move- 
ment, and is ready to shoot as soon as it 
clears the holster. When done properly 
the single-action draw is very fast. My 
candid opinion, however, is that it cannot 
be done any faster than either a double- 
action or a .45 automatic can be handled 
by equally expert men. I say this after 
having timed a good many draws done by 
a number of different men, with the three 
types of guns. Constant practice reduces 
the time until there is very little margin 
to be trimmed off. Mr. J. H. Fitzgerald 
of the Colt Company is a past master of 
the “quick draw and hit” with the .45 auto- 
matic. I have had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing some of his fast work along this 
line. 

[ know, of course, that there are men 
who are wizards on the draw with single- 
action guns, able to get their first shot on 
the spot intended to be hit in an amazingly 
short time. Also I know very well and 
have seen plenty of reasonable proof, that 
there are men who can do just as well 
with the double-action revolver, placing the 
first shot on the desired spot in just as 
amazingly short time as mentioned above, 
and then place four or five more shots on 
said spot in less time than any single-action 
gun could possibly be made to do it by 
any method of handling that I have been 
able to find practicable. 


| ANSWER to many questions that 
have been asked about such things i 
the past, I wish to make it clear here that 
when I shoot a single-action revolver by 
fanning the hammer, as shown in the pic 
ture, I hold and point the gun with the 
left hand, and fan the hammer with the 
lower part of the palm or heel of the right 
hand. I am able to get better results that 
way than I get by holding the gun with 
the right hand and fanning the hammer 
with the left hand, although I am naturally 
right-handed. Please keep this in mind as 
you compare the following: 

When slip shooting with two hands, | 
also hold and point the gun with the left 
hand, and slip the hammer with the tl 
of the right hand. 

When shooting at several stationary tar 
gets in a row, I shoot from left to right, 
if I am trying to get the shots away rap 
idly. 

When shooting two or more targets 
tossed into the air at once, I usually shoot 
from left to right. 

When shooting two guns at same time 
at stationary targets or at flying targets, 
I shoot the left gun first. 

When demonstrating the “two-gun quick 
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T LAST! A really 
new fountain pen 
to hang on the 

Christmas tree—an_in- 
expensive gift of real 
novelty, universal ap- 
peal and daily utility. 
The new Conklin Nozac 
(no sack) is filled by 
turning the knurled end 
of the barrel—like one 
winds a watch. It holds 
35% more ink. You 
can see the ink supply 
through a transparent 
section in the barrel— 
all are new features of 
absorbing interest and 
value. Sensibly priced 
at $5.00 to $10.00 for 
the pens, $3.50 and 
$5.00 for pencils to 
match. 

Other Conklins are: the 
famous Conklin Endura, 
the peer of all pens em- 
ploying the familiar 
rubber sack ink reser- 
voir, at $5.00 and more; 
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lin pens for as little as 
$2.75; Conklin pencils 
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McGivern fanning a .44-40 black powder 
S. A. Colt. here is the target? 
Shooting through the smoke 


draw” and firing one shot from each gun, 
also when drawing two guns and firing 
five shots from each gun, I usually shoot 
the left gun first. 

My left hand is usually slower than my 
right hand to complete a string of ex- 
treme rapid-fire shots, such as five shots 
fired from each gun at one target or at 
two targets, as the case may be, against 
time. When shooting five shots fast by the 
double-action method at five separate sta- 
tionary targets, or at flying targets, or at 
a can tossed in the air, etc., the right hand 
when used alone to hold, point and operate 
the gun, gives me the fastest and most 
accurate results of any style of handling 
a gun for any of the rapid fire shooting 
I try to do. 


HEN using right and left hand at 
the same time, with a gun in each 

hand, firing them both double-action, five 
shots each, or six shots each, the time is 
always slightly slower than for five or six 
shots fired with the right hand only. 

When five or six shots are fired with 
the left hand only, using the gun double- 
action, the time is usually about the same 
as when using a gun in each hand. Some- 
times it is just a little faster than the 
average for two hands, at other times 
slightly slower than two hands. The the- 
ory seems to be that the right hand’s train- 
ing and natural adaptability, generally 
seems to help the left hand’s muscular im- 
pulse, when both hands are subjected to 
the same kind of muscular effort at the 
same time. The difference is not very 
great as a whole, but any variation can be 
clearly noticed on the timing machine. 

The complete time for the two-handed 
shooting cannot be faster than the time 
made by the slowest hand, during the five 
or six-shot strings fired from each of the 
two guns at the same time. For instance, 
if the slower hand (with me it’s the left 
hand) is capable of shooting five shots 
in one and one-fifth seconds and no faster, 
it clearly stands to reason that the fastest 
two-handed shooting cannot be faster than 
one and one-fifth seconds for ten shots 
from two guns, using both hands at the 
same time. 
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If the faster hand can shoot five shots 
in four-fifths of a second, it may help to 
speed up the slower hand a little when 
using them both at once, with a gun in 
each. In this case the slower hand may 
pick up just a little more speed than it 
usually has, when using it alone and in- 
dependent altogether of the faster hand. 
This is often actually the case, as deter- 
mined by our tests so conducted. The 
mental impulse for speed, put into action 
by the faster hand, seems to affect the 
slower hand favorably, and improves the 
time slightly in the two-gun shooting. The 
pictures show how this is carried out, and 
also show that two double-action guns can 
be fired by this method, giving good 
groups of ten shots, on various targets, 
practically equaling the fastest work 
done with one single-action gun, for five 
shots only, and using both hands to op- 
erate that one gun. 


IEN using two hands to hold, point 

and operate one double-action gun, the 
results as shown in the pictures are still more 
surprising, and pretty thoroughly convinc- 
ing as to the possible speed and accuracy 
of the double-action guns when compared 
with shooting done with other types of 
guns, although all of them, to say the 
least, are reasonably fast in the hands of 
experts. 

The great difference between shooting 
either a single-action or a double-action 
revolver fast with two hands, or shooting 
it almost as fast with one hand, lies in the 
fact that with the one-handed extreme 
rapid-fire method, the gun can be moved 
around freely and pointed at each one of 
several different targets very rapidly, as 
the shooter with the one-handed method 
can still see clearly over his gun, and get 
a pretty fair idea of exactly where he is 
pointing it. He can easily score good hits 
in very fast time. This statement is amply 
supported by the evidence at hand, show- 
ing the one-handed double-action shooting 
at moving targets. Holding a double-ac- 
tion gun with two hands does not increase 
the speed to as great an extent as would 
generally be supposed. 

When making use of the two-handed 
method, the time as a whole for, say, five 
shots, will generally be just a shade faster 
when all shots are confined to one target. 
But, the possibility of actually knowing ex- 
actly where you are pointing your gun, or 
of switching it around quickly so as to fire 
one shot at each of several targets and 
score hits, will be greatly interfered with 
by the different positions in which you will 
have to hold your gun in order to use both 
hands to operate it. I very much doubt 
that any one has the ability to hold a 
double-action revolver with two hands, and 
move it around as rapidly and accurately 
as he can with one hand. Repeated trials 
prove conclusively that I cannot do it and 
score hits on several targets, in as short 
a space of time, with two hands as I can 
with one. 


NUMBER of targets are shown here, 

shot from several of the two-handed 
positions, showing the time required for 
me to do the various stunts, with the sev- 
eral guns mentioned, under average condi- 
tions, on different dates. No claim is made 
that these trials show the fastest time pos- 
sible with any of the guns. These results 
simply furnish a fair comparison of the 
guns, and the various styles of holding and 
operating them. I was requested to make 
these tests and report the results, so here 
they are. 

Using two hands to hold the gun when 
shooting stationary targets or small game 
by the slower, more deliberate method usu- 
ally employed in such cases, is an alto- 
gether different matter. The gun is then 





held up in front of the shooter’s face, to 
give a clear view over the sights. The 
shooting done by this method is generally 
better than the results of the one-handed 
method, by the same shooter. I often use 
this two-handed hold when trying out the 
long-range possibilities of the target re- 
volvers mentioned in another part of this 
article. 

I have met only a few men who could 
really “fan the hammer” when using the 
regulation single-action revolver, and fewer 
still who could hit any certain spot. In 
fact, only a very few could guarantee any 
hits with the shots so fired. Nor did they, 
as a rule, show very much speed by this 
method, when actually firing fully-loaded 
cartridges in the guns, and really trying to 
hit something. No doubt there are many 
who can do it, but I haven’t happened to 
meet them. 

Next Issue, Part II. Possibilities of the Double 
Action—Will we be able to shoot five shots in 
two-fifths of a second? 


Hunting Big Game in the 
Shadows of Mt. Robson 


(Continued from page 7) 


reached camp late in the afternoon, after 
eight grilling hours in the saddle, plumb 
tuckered. But the rewards were in propor- 
tion to our tired bones. Never have I seen 
a more lovely spot than that exquisite lake 
beside which we had the “kettle bilin’” 
even before we- put up the tents. It was 
a somewhat diminutive body of water, 
spring-fed, which constitutes the source of 
the Big Muddy River which flows into the 
Big Smoky, thence into the Peace and emp- 


ties into the Arctic. A noble forest of 
spruce grew down to the water’s edge, al- 
most completely hiding it from view. A 


magnificent red-rock spur of the range over 
which we had labored that day, drenched 
in the slanting rays of the afternoon sun, 
was reflected in its glassy surface and a 
flock of mallards had taken possession, 
showing no disposition to leave. 


CLIMB to a neighboring eminence next 
morning, demonstrated that we were 
in the midst of a vast depression, almost 
completely surrounded by mountains and 
carpeted with muskeg. Keen for the trail 
after a night’s rest, the doctor and “Slim” 





Adam doing the honors 












Caught by an antler and a hoofona 
steep shale slide 


started for the nearest range the next 
morning, with a view to unearthing a billy, 


while Adam and I took off in the opposite 
direction hoping that we might discover 
a bull caribou asleep at the switch some- 


where along the route. Neither of us saw 
any signs of game either that day or the 
next. The country was so immense, how- 
ever, that we could have spent a week in 
covering its nearby possibilities. Return- 
ing to camp, late in the afternoon of our 
third day out, we spotted a lone bull cari- 
bou, high up on the mountain side, appar- 
ently stalled on a hog-back. We watched 
him through the glasses for fully ten min- 
utes, during which he never stirred. He 
was partially in shadow, owing to the ap- 
proaching sunset and, as he stood head 
down, with his rear end toward us, it was 
impossible to tell whether he had a worth- 
while head or not. So there was nothing 
to do but go up and find out. 

We rode the horses as far as practicable, 
tying them in a bunch of timber and con- 
tinuing afoot as far as we dared, until I 
was compelled to finish about fifty yards, 
zig-zagging on my hands and knees from 
bush to bush, to a point behind the farthest 
clump from which a shot was possible. In 
a way, it was a most interesting and unu- 
sual stalk. We hadn’t seen the animal for 
fully fifteen minutes, and then only the top 
of his back. Its lowered head still ren- 
dered impossible any final judgment as to 
its desirability as a trophy. Neither was 
there any way of securing a final view be- 
fore shooting. The bush was only a few 
inches lower than my line of vision. Any 
attempt to peek would have meant to show 
myself. And again, I had no idea how far 
away he was from my bush cover. I only 
knew he was within range. 


HE varied conditions upon which that 

shot depended reminded me of my early 
instruction in the royal game of golf. If 
succeeded in keeping my head down, my 
eye on the ball and avoided pressing, slic- 
ing or pulling, it was possible that a good 
shot might result—if I followed through. 
I had to rise to my full height, locate the 
game, decide whether the head was worth 
taking, pull down and press the trigger, all 
in about one second of precious time. About 
the last thing in the world a man would 
expect in such circumstances would be an 
anticlimax. And that was precisely what 
ensued. I had the proceedings all figured 
out, and with my finger on the trigger and 
my rifle almost against my shoulder I rose 
slowly to view the landscape o’er. 

There he stood broadside, within twenty- 
five feet, with his nose almost on the 
ground. He might have been stone blind 
for all the notice he took of me. Realizing 
instantly that I had game in my own 
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hands, I began to note the surroundings. 
I saw, first of all, that he was standing at 
the top of a long and steep shale slide, fully 
1,500 feet above the valley and that the 
chances were he would roll to the bottom 
when he dropped. I noticed next that his 
hoofs were almost buried in the soft clay, 
indicating that he had stood there for quite 
some time without moving. There was no 
question about it, he was “dead on his feet,’ 

resting up from a bit of over-indulgence 


in the rut. Incidentally, I might say that 
I noted before anything else that he had a 


splendid head. 

Ridiculous as it may sound, I had plenty 
of time to take in all these varying aspects 
to the fullest extent. Yes, he had “seen his 
duty and had done it”; he had served his 
1 gs well, there was nothing awaiting 
him but the shedding of a splendid pair of 
antlers, with the possibility of a gang of 
wolves pulling him down in the interim. 
Yea—more than a possibility, in his greatly 
reduced vitality. When—out of sheer self- 
respect—I yelled at him, at which he slowly 
gathered himself together and started to 
move off, I pressed the trigger and caught 
him just behind the shoulder. He pitched 
headlong down the grade and ‘eh enti 
caught the point of one antler and one of 
his forefeet in the shale, which kept him 
from sliding to the foot of the mountain, 
as may be seen from the accompanying 
photograph. 

Following are the dimensions of the ant- 
lers: four and a half feet long each; brow 
points sixteen inches; fifteen points on one 
horn, sixteen on the other, including a 


well-developed spade with four points. The 


most outstanding feature of the horns was 


that their extremities came within six 
inches of meeting. It was a most sym- 
metrical basket-shaped head with heavy 


beam. The scalp was a deep brown, the 


cape silver gray, soft and furry with a lux 
urious bunch of “whiskers,” and the body 
mouse-colored. Yes indeed, he was greatly 
worth while. 


(Concluded in the Next Issue) 


Wild Turkeys of the Delta 


(Continued from page 11) 


for they will 
can get to, hide 


afraid of this brand of swine, 
kill and eat anything they 
fur, feathers, and all. 
Just as I was in the act of stepping out 
from my hiding place to turn back th 
intruders, far down the bank I saw 
the snake-like neck and head and the bulgy 


noisy 


bronze back of the first of my intended 
prizes. If I showed myself, the game would 
be up. If I did not, the blamed hogs would 
play it their way. Something had to bs 
done quickly. 


HE foremost hog in the drove was a 
handsome yearling, fat and sassy. With 
the 2s I laid him low in his tracks, whereat 
his fellows beat it violently down the bank 
for parts unknown. 
The turkeys had been closer to me thar 


I had thought. They often are like that 
At my shot the whole flock rose in a 
ragged sort of tumult, flying in almost 


direction. Most of them went right 
Some I saw light on distant 
trees in the swamp. One stately bird 
headed for me. He was about fifty yards 
up, and had acquired his full momentum 
I held for the very tip of his bill; and the 
4s crumpled him. He fell high and dry on 
the bank, with hardly a feather ruffled. I 
had never seen more beautiful plumage 

all soft brown, with jetty cross-markings, 
and a wonderful iridescence on his neck 
and shoulders. Later, when I weighed him, 
he sagged the scales to nineteen and a half 


every 
over steve. 
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pounds. I have seen them bigger, but not 
finer, 

At my second shot, the rest of the flock 
quit the country. As an old hunter once 
said to me, “Mister, when a wild turkey 
says ‘Put! Put!’ he’s going to leave them 
parts. He’s going to quit that country. 
He’s going to some other world.” 

These, of course, had only gone deep 
into the river swamp, which is, however, 
truly a kind of other world from the dry 
causeway. Jeing genuine wild turkeys, 
they would not call for a long time. I de- 
cided I had enough. Laying the gobbler 
beside the slain hog, I awaited the coming 
of Steve. I knew well enough that he had 
sensed that something had gone wrong. 

Here he came shambling along like an 
old bear that has just taken a mud-bath. 
He was half-singing, half-muttering, “I 
done love a yaller gal, and dat yaller gal 
done love me*” I suspect this sort of con- 
cert around home had gotten him in trouble 
with Mandy, who is as black as’ the inside 
of a tar barrel. 

Disconsolately I walked up to meet him. 

“No wonder Mandy is disgusted with 
you,” I said, with the sternness of one who 
has just missed and is trying to put the 
blame on some one else. “Here you are 
yodling about a yaller gal when | thought 
we were hunting turkeys.” 

Steve stopped as if he saw a ghost. 

“Ain't you done shoot, Cap'n?” he asked 
defensively. “I done say you got two.” 

“I shot the first time to make you quit 
singing, and the second time to let you 
know I was going home.” 

“Please God,” muttered Steve, “ain’t dat 
som’pin’ !” 

Just then he spied the porker, and what 
lay beside that brigand of the river 
swamps. 

“Christmas bacon!” shouted Steve, doing 
a Brodie into the very bosom of the 
hog. 

When he had the bacon shouldered, and 
I had the gobbler, we made our way back 
to the boat, each wonderfully light-hearted 
in his own way. 

“It was a good hunt, Steve,” I told him; 
“and calls for another soon. But you must 
cut down on the singing.” 

“All right, Cap’n. And please, sah, not 
to mention to Mandy ‘bout dat yaller gal. 
She might not onnerstan’.” 

Women usually don’t—about things like 
that. 


After You Shoot Your Game 


(Continued from page 9) 


the wound and around the heart and 
lungs. Place the animal so that its back 
is up-hill and wipe all this blood out. 
This is more easily done when you have 
snow to use as a sponge. Be sure to 
remove the whole of the large intestine, 
and in the case of large heavy game 
such as elk and moose, split the bone 
apart beween the hind legs to allow the 
meat to cool. If your game is an elk or 
moose and it is not very cold, by all odds 
the safest thing to do is to skin it com- 
pletely, quarter up the meat and hang 
the quarters in trees. 


LK will sour over night if not skinned 

out and quartered up, unless the 
weather is very cold or you manage to 
get them up on logs off the ground. Even 
then you may lose your meat. I have 
seen elk sour when left in deep snow and 
drawn at ten below zero. By all odds the 
safest way is for two men to hunt such 
game together, one to carry a_ heavy 
sheath knife that will hold an edge, and 
four to eight heavy spikes, the other to 
carry a good belt axe. With these tools 
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game may be skinned out and quartered 
up. Then drive your spikes in nearby 
trees and hang your meat up where it 
will really cool out properly. The way 
game is. handled after’ killing has 
much to do with the way it will keep 
afterward. 

If you have secured a good head that 
you wish to save, remove it and the scalp 
after drawing the animal. Always cut 
the scalp well back on the shoulders, 
being sure to leave the skin of the brisket 
and points of shoulders on the neck skin. 
Split up the back from between the 
shoulders to a couple of inches from the 
base of horns on elk and less on deer 
and goats. Then make a direct separate 
cut from the end of this neck incision to 
the base of each horn. Be very careful 
to leave no skin or hair around the base 
of horns—you will want all this on the 
scalp. Also care must be exercised in 
skinning around the eyes, nostrils and 
mouth, to insure leaving all the inner 
lining on the scalp. The best way to cure 
scalps is to dry in the shade, and usually 
it is best to spread them hair side down 
and cover the flesh side with a thin layer 
of salt. This will form a brine then later 
dry and cure the scalp. 


ADLY wounded game does not al- 

ways go down hill, as many old 
timers would have us believe. True, most 
badly hit animals do, but quite a large 
percentage will go around the moun- 
tain or up hill. Game shot through the 
heart usually makes a spasmodic jump 
and continues at a hard run in the direc- 
tion it was headed before the shot. 
Usually a badly gun-shot animal goes 
down hill but I have seen a few that did 
not. Game with broken front legs are 
more apt to go up than those with broken 
hind legs. A glance at the trail will tell 
the experienced hunter which leg is 
broken. The lungs and heart region is 
the most reliable of all shots, and game 
is usually dead when found after such 
a shot. If the blood trail is dark brown, 
you can bet the animal is gut-shot, while 
if the blood is bright red and spattered 
well out to each side of the animal's 
trail in a fine spray, then it is a lung 
shot. Heart shots bleed profusely and 
the animal dies running though it may 
go as much as 300 or 400 yards. As a 
rule, an animal hit through the heart or 
lungs makes off at a furious pace unless 
killed instantly. One with a _ gut-shot 
usually humps up and is apt to travel 
slowly unless closely pressed. Wounded 
game should never be followed immedi- 
ately. Sit down and light up the old 
briar and take a good long smoke before 
following it up. 

A lot of game is lost, both wounded 
and unwounded, because the hunter fol- 
lows directly on the animal's trail. Keep 
the wind in your face, and keep off the 
trail as much as possible. Just circle and 
cut the trail occasionally to determine its 
direction, then circle again. You have 
double the chance of a shot if you are 
off to one side of the trail. All game 
animals watch their back trail far more 
than they watch ahead or to one side, 
as it is usually from their back trail that 
danger appears. Nearly all wise old 
game animals will make a circle and bed 
down with the wind blowing in their 
faces, where they can watch the back 
trail. Then when an enemy is traveling 
along their trail, they can get his scent 
and see him while they themselves are 
hidden. This gives them time to sneak 
away unseen. 


N MANY states of the West, the deer 
season opens early and care must be 
used to keep the meat from being fly- 
blown. Deer, sheep and similar sized 


animals keep well with the hide left on, 
and are more easily kept clean in pack- 
ing. They should be split open, however, 
to insure proper cooling. Any time you 
secure a good head, the scalp and head 
should be removed from the carcass be- 
fore the animal is packed or dragged 
anywhere, as the hair is hollow and very 
brittle. By removing the scalp at once 
and carefully wrapping before packing, 
you will insure its reaching your taxider- 
mist with the natural hair uninjured. 

Meat may be kept even in warm 
weather by wrapping in canvas and hang- 
ing as high in the shade as possible dur- 
ing the day. Then at night unwrap and 
hang in the cool night air. By throwing 
a lash rope over a high limb game can 
be pulled up many feet above the 
ground, and the higher the better it will 
keep. If you have no canvas available, 
a couple of clean gunnysacks will serve. 
Cut holes in the bottom of one for the 
hind legs to protrude through and in the 
other for the front legs; then by sewing 
or tying the tops together so they will 
overlap, flies can be kept out. The 
porous burlap allows the air to circulate 
through. 

If you have a hind or front quarter 
that is badly bloodshot, do not throw it 
away. Start at the lower part of the leg 
and cut the tendons. These will sepa- 
rate and run up the leg into big muscles. 
By separating these, it will be found that 
the blood clots are practically all be- 
tween the tissues and can be removed. 
Small sections that are badly mutilated 
can be soaked in cold salt water and the 
blood washed out. If these pieces are 
used first practically no meat will be 
wasted. Separating the muscles, as above 
described, 1s the first step in jerking, if 
you wish to keep the meat for a limited 
time. When thoroughly cooled, these 
large leg muscles running clear to the 
hip bones can be sewed up in cheesecloth 
and dipped for two minutes in boiling 
brine that will float a potato and they 
will then keep for a couple of months if 
kept in a dry place. For jerky that is 
to be kept for a long time the meat 
should be cut into thin strips and salted; 
pepper and a little sugar can well be 
added. After salting roll the meat strips 
in the hide or canvas for twelve hours. 
Then construct a rack about five feet 
above the ground and keep a slow fire 
under it for two or three days, covering 
the fire with green wood such as willow 
or quaking aspen to produce smoke. 
Never allow the fire to blaze up as too 
much heat will make the jerky brittle. 
The sun helps as much as the fire. The 
whole secret is to take plenty of time and 
not overheat the meat. There is nothing 
better on the trail than jerky. 


F ONLY the hams and shoulders are to 

be preserved and you wish to have 
them fresh after getting home, for steaks, 
then sew the quarters up in cheesecloth 
and dip in boiling brine for two minutes 
and hang in the shade. Such curing sears 
the outside tissues, leaving the inside of 
the meat as fresh as the day it was killed, 
and it will keep for a couple months. 
On cutting into a ham so cured, there 
will be found a black rind of about one- 
eighth inch thickness and the rest of the 
meat fresh and sweet. Of course, the 
meat so preserved must be skinned out 
and allowed to cool thoroughly before 
dipping in the boiling brine. The cheese- 
cloth keeps flies out and the hot brine 
seals the outside from the air and germs 
that would spoil the meat. 

Game is not so thick as it once was, so 
no meat should be wasted nor should 
wounded animals be allowed to escape 
while the hunter goes on and wounds or 
kills more. 
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| This Actually 
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November, 1932 
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- 








A Tragedy of the -Northwoods 


on top of the 


rt 


gle between a man and a bull moose is 


testimony ofa terrific death strug- 


M' 


presented in this actual photograph supplied 


by George H. Green of Emo, Ontario. A 
friend stumbled upon the skeletons while 
moose hunting ne Emo last fall, While 


the identity of the man has never been estab- 
{| fished, 
Apparently, he shot the 


it is assumed that he was a trapper. 


moose from a dis- 


tance and hurried to dress the carcass before 


ascertaining whether or not the moose 


dead. 


was 


When the trapper touched the moose, 


the big animal reared up, bowled the man 
over, knocked his gun and hunting knife 
out of reach, and either kicked him to death 


or tore him open with his antlers. In the 


opinion of Northwoodsmen, the moose then 


. — oe 


Exhibit A. A gruesome if gentle reminder that truth is stranger than fiction—IF 


toppled over man and died 


The man’s shoes, his gun and his hat clearly 


show in the photo. ‘This is not the first 


tragedy of this kind which has been enacted 
Northwoods. <A few 


Indian was found lying beneath a moose in 


in the years ago, an 
the Lake of the Woods country; both of them 


were mortally wounded. 


Editor's Note—~Anyone desiring further proof of this 





month's This Actually Happened episode may do so by 
writine to George H. Green, Emo, Ontario, or to 
SPORTS AFIELD. This Actually Happened will be 
a monthly festure in this magazi The Observer is 
mnbing the North Country for things in the sporting 
world wi re “different.” If you know of anything 

} ur This Actually Happened episode to 
The Ob PORTS AFIELD 

actinic —_ nite 


the text accompanying it happens to be true 


Mr. Green Also Tells What Happened 


Emo, Ontario, October 29, 1932. 


DITOR OUTDOOR LIFE :—We feel that we should write you in regard to that 


picture that appeared in Sports Afield, in the November issue—the one of the moose 


and man, taken together. 


Last winter I heard much about this picture in International Falls, Minn., and at 
my first opportunity had a look at it, and the story told to me was that this picture 
was taken two years ago at Big Falls, Minn., and that all they knew about it was 
what the picture told. I had one given to me and had it hanging in my trading post. 


When I was asked about it, I told the same story that had been told to me. 


A repre- 


sentative of Sports Afield wanted a copy, and as I had two of them I gave him one. | 
told him the story as I related above, and he said that the picture would appear in the 


magazine. 


did I mislead him as to where the picture was taken. 


I did not try to make him believe that this happened in our district, nor 


3ut the article that appears 


rather insinuates that I took the picture, etc., rather than that I merely gave him the 


picture. 


The past week I have been told that this picture was taken in Montana, 
and appeared in your magazine about 1926. 


We surely do not want you to think that we were trying to claim this picture 


to our territory, and we are indeed sorry that this jam has occurred. 


However, we 


thought it would be better for us voluntarily to tell you the story and how we happened 
to have the picture. Of course, all our guests have asked us about the picture and we 
told them the above story which we thought was true—G. H. GREEN. 


57 
What Actually Happened— 


Was that this photo was first published 
in OUTDOOR LIFE, May 1926. 

It was again published in OUTDOOR 
LIFE, September, 1929, as part of the 
discussion “Do Moose Charge?” 


It is now printed in “Sports Afield,” a 
Northwestern sports magazine, as the 
beginning of a series of startling facts, 
supposedly checked and double-checked 
for their truth. 


Sports Afield states that a friend of 
George Green’s stumbled onto the skele- 
tons while moose hunting near Emo, On- 
tario last fall. 

Nearly five years before this friend 
(whose existence George Green denies in 
letter printed below) “stumbled upon the 
skeletons,” their picture had been published 


in QOurpoor Lire, accompanied by a 
true statement from the man who found 
them. And he found them in Montana. 


We think you will be interested in the 
account that accompanied the photo when 
it last appeared in Ourpoor Lire, Inci- 
dentally, the photograph when first pub- 
lished was copyrighted by J. R. White, and 
the second time we published it it was copy- 
righted by W. F. Halliday. Our esteemed 
contemporary shows no copyright at all on 
the photo 


Here is the true story from OvutTpoor 
Lire of September, 1929: 


A Gruesome Answer to the Ques- 
tion “Do Moose Charge?” 


This photo of man and moose skeletons was 
taken by Jack McKelvey, a forest ranger in 
Glacier National Park, Montana, in 1923. He 
accidentally came upon it while making a trip 
from Many Glacier to St. Mary’s Lake and 
snapped it just as he found it. This view is the 
sequel of a hunting party about twenty-eight 
years before. A party of four hunters came in 
from the Canadian side and one of them never 
returned. Under the shoulder of the moose was 
found an old .45 caliber Winchester rifle with a 
shell stuck in the barrel; one hobnail boot was 
just above the neck of the moose and one just 
in front of the skull of the man, and a knife 
scabbard was near the antlers of the moose. The 


the moose hard 
next shell stuck 


that the man hit 
charged and the 
down together. 


supposition is 
but the 


and they 


moose 


went 


We suppose that since Sports Afield is 
just opening this department, which has 
more than a family resemblance to such 
long-established newspaper features as 
Ripley’s “Believe It or Not,” one should 
charitably overlook its slips for the first 
few issues. But the editor’s note to their 
department is just a little too much: “Any- 
one desiring further proof of this month’s 
This Actually Happened episode may do 
so (sic) by writing to George H. Green, 
Emo, Ontario, or to Sports A field. 

Alas for those Doubting Thomases who 
might really take the editor up and write 
to George H. Green! See Mr. Green’s let- 
ter (one which shows he was in no way 
responsible for the Sports A field blunders) 
opposite these lines. 

It must not be thought that OurTpoor 
Lire really resents the use by a competitor 
of material previously published in our 
magazine. Our readers only expect us to 
be first. But we have always liked to 
share our laughter with you when some- 
thing particularly rich and indigestible is 
served up to sportsmen by newspapers and 
magazines. And while the Sports Afield 
“Observer” is observing the postcard racks 
of resorts and drug stores we want to warn 
him against the hoop snake story. 
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Bouncing Billy 
By E. G. Moore 


[LLY was born on a misty morning in 
the middle of May, on the southern 
slope of a ridge of the Alaska Range. 

Though his mother was unaware of the 
fact, his family name was ovis dalli, the 
name given by scientists to those beauti- 
ful mountain sheep of Alaska with coats of 
purest white. Billy was the younger of 
twins with his older brother already 
hopping about on uncertain legs and be- 
ginning to wonder what made that empty 
feeling in his stomach. Unusual happen- 
ings began early in Billy’s life. Betore 
he was half an hour old a pair of two- 
legged creatures suddenly walked around a 


some powdered milk to put in it. A few 
swallows of that and strength flowed 
through his limbs till he almost seemed 
to grow. In a few moments he was 
tottering about on long legs that grew 
stronger with every beat of his heart and 
following every one about the cabin. When 
he was taken outside that afternoon they 
ran as fast as they could to see if they 
could leave him behind but he stayed right 
with them and finished quite fresh while the 
rangers were puffing and blowing. 

Billy soon got to know the cabin inside 
and out and accepted the rangers as his 
natural companions. His appetite was a 


The only time he was still was when he had a bottle in his mouth 


rock and stopped in surprise. His mother 
gave a bleat and disappeared into the 
swirling mist with Billy's older brother 
jumping along behind like a jack rabbit 
Billy struggled to get to his feet in be- 
wilderment but his legs weren't strong 
enough and he lay quietly while the two 
strange creatures approached. They were 
two McKinley Park rangers traveling over 
the mountains to take pictures, and make 
observations of the lambing conditions of 
the mountain sheep 

It was damp and cold that morning so 
the rangers dried him off and then moved 
to one side to see if the mother would come 
back. After waiting nearly an hour and 
still no sign of the mother it was evident 
that the mother was quite satisfied with one 
lamb and would make no attempt to look 
after her other one, so the rangers picked 
him up and took him down to “the ranger 
cabin. Nursery supplies are scarce articles 
in a ranger cabin but they finally fixed 
up a bottle with a nipple and mixed up 


Only a bottle to some folks, but it was 
a mother to Billy 


thing to marvel about. He was fed every 
two hours for the first few days but this 
was gradually lengthened out to three hours 
and finally four. The rangers never had 
to worry about forgetting te feed him for 
Billy took good care of that. When he 
was hungry he would begin jumping about 
from the floor to the table and onto the 
chairs and beds. If the rangers were sleep- 
ing he would make one leap from the floor 
and land on them with all four feet 
bunched together. He would keep it up till 
they got up and filled his bottle for him. 

It was easy to see how lambs were 
seldom separated from a band of ewes, for 
they had a perfect horror of being left 
alone. The rangers would test him out by 
waiting till he was asleep and then moving 
silently to the door of the cabin. They 
never succeeded in getting through the door 
without the lamb waking and _ bounding 
aiter them. When left alone outside the 
cabin with the door shut he would tear 
around the cabin and then leap for the 
door at full speed landing with feet close 
together high up on the door. If the door 
did not open immediately he would make 
another circuit of the cabin and repeat the 
process. There was a window beside the 
door but he never made the mistake of 
jumping at the window. The rangers would 
watch through the window till he had left 
the ground in his leap for the door and 
then jerk the door open and Billy would 
sail through to land far inside the cabin, 
yet his sense of balance was such that he 
always landed on his feet. 


ILLY made life miserable for Bos’n, 
the chief ranger’s lead-dog that he al- 
ways had with him. Bos’n felt that a 
leader had a certain amount of dignity to 
uphold and would have nothing to do with 
the lamb, but in spite of Bos’n’s growls and 


snarls, Billy pestered the life out of him. 
If Bos’n was sleeping peacefully Billy 
would back off, make one jump landing on 
the floor with feet bunched and literally 
bounce into the air and onto Bos’n’s back 
and bouncing again to be away before the 
startled dog knew what it was all about. 
The only peace the dog had was when 
they happened to stay at a cabin that had 
dog houses for the winter travel. Even 
here the lamb tried to crawl inside the 
kennel with him but Bos’n kept his head 
in the door and the lamb could not squeeze 
by. 

He followed the rangers on their patrols 
that summer, often going 20 miles a day. 
They would carry him across the swiit 
streams at first but they soon found that 
he would plunge in and swim any stream 
they came to. It was on one of these trips 
that he finally deserted mankind to return 
to his own. On many of the trips they had 
passed bands of sheep a little distance away, 
but Billy had shown no desire to join his 
own kind. As far as he was concerned it 
was the only home he had ever known and 
the only one he ever wanted. On this 
bright day in early August, Billy was 
feeling unusually peppy. He was running 
around, nibbling at the grass now and then, 
for he was nearly weaned, and jumping 
into the air for play. He wanted to race 
anybody or anything. On Sable Pass they 
came upon a band of ewes with their lambs, 
feeding on the slopes above thx pass. The 
rangers decided to try to get some pictures 
and walked up within 100 yards 
the sheep began to move slowly up the 
slopes. For the first time Billy seemed 
interested in mountain sheep. He ran to 
wards them a little ways then stopped, ran 
again and stopped. The band of ewes 
stopped and watched him till he was nearly 
up to them then they ran up the slopes, 
but Billy had found something to race with 
and they could not shake him as easily as 
that. They finally stopped and began 
to sniff him with interest. Evidently they 
did not like his smell for they tried to 
drive him away, but Billy would have none 
of it. As often as an old ewe drove him 
out of the band he was back to play with 
one of the lambs, till they finally gave it 
up and went back to grazing with an air 
of indifference. The rangers followed the 
band but Billy could not be coaxed away, 
for he had found his own and no sub- 
stitutes would do. From that time on he 
was all mountain sheep and never returned 
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FREAK SQUIRREL 
' IS:CAUGHT BY BOY. 


HOLLISTER, Cal, duly’20 (UP)—A4 
' ground souirrét ‘with neithtr eyés nor 
ear has been trapped by 1i-year-oftf? 
{Sone Edward ‘Menez on his., father’s 
| ranch near here, Upon casual observa 
tion it appeared te have no head. but 
ly examined it. wae seen to 

ge ean ek The 10. 

body was normal. 
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The venerable United Press is probably 
not above describing a mole as a “freak 
squirrel.”” The common mole has eyes 
and ears so minute as to escape super- 
ficial observation, and it is our guess that 
this “freak squirrel” is no more a freak 
—when properly identified as to species 
—than most of the so-called freaks daily 
“discovered” by a sensation-loving press 
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Retrieving—The Force Method 


ECENTLY I was talking with one of 
the veteran bird-dog trainers of the 
East. It was during a lull in a field 

trial and those are occasions when much 
dog lore is offered and given. 

The trainer in question has had wide ex- 
perience, not only with quail, chicken and 
pheasant dogs, but with grouse dogs as 
well. During his experience he has had all 
kinds of dogs, both setters and pointers, to 
deal with; dogs of various temperaments, 
dogs that were bright, dogs that were dull, 
dogs that were outlaws or bordering on the 
edge of it. 

“I like to get my pupils young,” he said, 
“and give them a season in the field. This 
gives them an idea of their mission in life 
for there is no use wasting time on a dog 
that is not endowed with natural quality. 
This first season will generally tell you just 
what is in your pupil. And then, after that 
season, say during the following summer, 
he is about right to begin work to make a 
retriever of him. The dog knows a little 
about hunting at this age and if he is not 
a duffer he will respond to training by the 
force system.” 

The force system of retrieving, which I 
touched upon lightly in a previous article, 
is not as the novice might imply, a brutal 
procedure to make the dog do what he de- 
tests. On the other hand, when applied by 
the right person it is not only the quickest 
way of teaching the dog to obey the com- 
mands that are necessary in retrieving, but 
it makes a well-finished, well-mannered dog 
of him. Many a wild, harum-scarum puppy 
that did pretty much what he pleased in his 
first year has by this system been moulded 
into a docile, and at the same time a cheer- 
ful, all-round field companion. 

Not every amateur can teach the force 
system; indeed there are many professional 
trainers who never become expert in this 
special line of work, while on the other 
hand, there are a number who are so tem- 
peramentally gaited that they are specialists 
in this line. The system is not new. It has 
been in use for considerably more than a 
century, but it is only within the past fifty 
years or thereabouts that it has been in 
general use. Force is the basic principle, 
but it is a firm yet even-mannered persua- 
sion that never cows the pupil or breaks his 
spirit, provided the lessons are given stage 
by stage in such a way that each one is 
thoroughly inculcated before another is be- 
gun. Various methods may be applied ; some 
use the spike collar, others enforce their 
commands by a pinch of the ear or a 
squeezing of the paw, but in the end all 
are the same. 

The implements are the spike collar, if 
this method is to be used, and three objects 
that are to be used in retrieving. 

Some use the ordinary corn cob, some a 
stuff pad, some mere pieces of broomstick. 
For practical results I prefer the pieces of 
broomstick. The reason is obvious—a pad 
or a corn cob is soft and the dog may 
acquire the habit of sinking his teeth into 
them, thus making a hard-mouthed retriever 
of the pupil before one is aware of it. 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


Shelley, who has always been considered 
one of the most expert trainers of retriev- 
ing, uses pieces of broomstick, each 8 inches 
in length, and I have found nothing more 
practical. All three bits of broomstick 
serve a mission in the lessons. 


HE first is merely covered with cloth 

and is used for the early lessons. The 
second is more elaborately prepared. Pro- 
cure some plain, smooth fence wire and 
cut six pieces the same length as the stick; 
staple these on the stick lengthwise with 
the stick, at even distances apart, using 
small netting wire staples for the purpose. 
Then, as with the first, sew canvas tightly 


GB ey ri t re 


The finished retriever delivering the dead 
bird 


around the stick. The third should have 
two holes bored at right angles in each end 
and into these ten penny wire nails should 
be inserted. This forms a saw buck and 
when it is thrown out for the dog to re- 
trieve, it rests an inch or so above the 
ground, enabling the pupil to pick it up 
more readily. 

The first, or plain stick, is likely to be 
the one that will be used in all the early 
lessons before the dog comes to the stage 
when he is expected to pick the object up 
from the ground. The second stick, with 
the pieces of wire tacked to it is used only 
when the dog shows a tendency to become 
hard-mouthed. When this becomes appar- 
ent the smooth stick is laid aside and the 
other substituted. The pupil will not bite 
on this stick more than once before he 
discovers the difference. He will either 
hold it more tenderly or he will refuse to 
take it, but in the end, the result will have 
been attained, for he soon learns not to bite 
down hard on any object that he is expected 
to retrieve. 

At this stage it is well to remind the 
teacher that patience and an even temper 





on his part are the absolute requirements if 
progress is to be made, and further, that 
unless each lesson is thoroughly inculcated 
step by step and every detail mastered he 
may as well begin all over again. With the 
implements described at hand, and with a 
calm and easy poise on the part of the 
teacher and with the confidence of the dog 
thoroughly acquired, the time is ripe to be- 
gin, but once again let me say that too 
much hurry may ruin it all. 

The first thing, in the event that the spike 
collar is used, is to accustom the dog to 
having this around his neck, by allowing 
him to wear it at certain periods of the 
day, for some little time before it is brought 
into actual use. The rings may be drawn 
together and tied with cord to prevent 
slipping off, but the collar should be put on 
loosely so that the spikes do not cut into 
the neck. Another expedient is to turn the 
collar inside out. 

To teach these lessons, a quiet place 
should be selected, preferably an empty 
room in house or barn where no one should 
be present during the lessons except master 
and pupil. Even other dogs must be rigidly 
excluded, for any little distractions are 
just that many steps backward. All being 
in readiness, the teacher may begin with 
what is known as the first period or step, 
which is inducing the pupil to open his 
mouth and take the object held before him, 
as a twitch is given to the cord on the 
collar and the word “Fetch” is uttered. 


Deer Hound Characteristics 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Referring to 
the letter from W. H. B. of Alabama, 


in the August, 1932, issue regarding a 
deer hound which would moisten the 


leaves in order to bring out the scent, this 
is not in the least a unique experience. 
It is well known that in deer-trailing 
hounds there are two varieties. One we 
call a bush trailer and the other a ground 
trailer. Then, of course, we have the cold 
trailing hounds and those which will run 
a hot scent. The cold trailers which will 
take a track twenty-four hours old, or a 
little older, are bush trailers and instead 
of holding their noses close to the ground, 
will sniff the bushes. It is very common 
to see one stand up on his hind legs to 
reach the point on the twig or branch that 
has brushed the body of the deer, and also 
common for the hound to lick the leaf or 
twig, or sometimes chew it and then smell 
it and give tongue. Once in a while even 
a ground trailer will lick a leaf on the 
ground and thus bring out the scent. 

These occurrences are so common among 
the cold trailing deer hounds that they are 
not considered in the least unusual, especial- 
ly by old time hunters. The colder the 
trail the hound can take, the more likely 
is that hound to moisten the twigs or 
leaves with his tongue, as mentioned by 
the Alabama correspondent. 

Ark. Cuar.es D, Frierson. 
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HE outstanding book on the gen- 

sl training of the dog. The third 

dition, published in 1932, contains 
pages and many illustrations. 

No dog owner should be without 
this book. Contains chapters on gun- 
shyness, trailing and retrievin 3, but + 
sreater part of the book is devoted to 
the training every dog should have— 


housebreaking obedience jumping, 
fetching and finding, tricks, behavior 
in the home, street and auto, etc., et 


wey 


; : ; 
Discusses the psychology of the dog's 
: 
4 


J, and the principles of dog train- 


Help develop 


pet’s mental abilities 
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OPPOSITE MUBAGEADOR mee 
THE Gayioro fulfills with 
lasting satisfaction the desires 
of a discriminating clientele; 
offering two, three and four 
rooms furnished, one and two 
baths. Rates from $100. 
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BOOKS 


For Dog Owners 


THE WORKING DOG 
AND HIS EDUCATION 
Full instructions—concise and understandable— 
how to perfectly train Bird dogs, spaniels, police 
dogs, Altredales, rabbit dogs, hounds. 116 pages 
of compact and practical information. 
DOG KEEPING FOR 
THE AMATEUR 
How to raise, feed and care for ALL breeds in 
health and in disease. 118 pages. Both books well 
illustrated and cloth bound. By the Editor of 
Outdoor Life Dog Department 
Price of either, $1.50—postpaid on receipt of 


price. Complete list of Dog and outdoor books on 
request. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 


Dayton, Ohio 


540-542 Forest Ave., 
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Anent the Feeding of Bones 


By Carl E. Smith 


ITH a general view of this subject 

to start with, we find some do, and 
some don’t. Personally, I have fed bones 
of all sorts, indiscriminately, for years, 
and then lost one of the most valuable 
dogs I ever owned, at least in part because 
of lack of selection in the bone-feeding 
process. 

To be sure, the wild dog and the wolves 
eat bones when and where they can get 
them, when flesh is lacking in sufficient 
quantity, and in a wild condition no ap- 
parent discrimination or selection is used. 
But the dog in the wild state, and his wolf 
cousin, live under an outdoor condition 
with utter freedom of exercise which does 
not lead to the constipation and other 
kennel evils that may come to your pet and 
mine if he does not have proper selection 
in his diet. If your dog is tied or penned, 
a lot of pieces of bone may cake into a 
mass almost like concrete in his intestines, 
as happened with a coonhound recently—a 
very fine individual owned by a friend of 
mine. This solid mass of fecal matter 
actually had to be partly removed by be- 
ing broken up with pliers inserted by a 
veterinarian. This dog had been kept in 
a fairly small pen, and had not been run 
for some weeks or months. 

Also, in the case of the wild dog and 
the wolf, they ate feathers, and hair, and 
intestines along with the bones and flesh. 
The feathers and hair provided mass and 
“sweep” to help carry the bone and lime 
matter more safely, and some say, pro- 
vided the natural worm remover. The en- 
trails and intestinal matter provided a 
natural laxative—mild, but sufficient—so 
the combination was O. K. Many a dog 
owner will feed his dog the bones and 
head of the rabbit he kills, but not let him 
have the “insides’—when he had better 
feed the latter and refuse to let him have 
the bones and head. 

Yet, some bones do provide a valuable 
addition to a feeding mixture; especially 
are they fine for bitches nearing whelping 


“time, when the lime and bone-building con- 


stituents are so necessary to the coming 
offspring. But then, too, is the most pre- 
carious time for a piece of bone to get 
lodged in the intestines. So I find some 
selection is necessary, in the matter of 
bone feeding, and these are the selections 
I make: I do not feed the tubular bones, 
such as are found in the leg bones of 
chickens, rabbits, squirrels, etc., as I find 
these bones splinter into sharp slivers; are 
especially likely to puncture intestines, and 
digest to a needle point instead of becoming 
more dull under the action of the hydro- 
chloric acid of the stomach. I do feed the 
softer bones, such as the backs and neck 
bones of chickens, rabbits, etc. I also 
find the gristle ends of the large leg and 
thigh bones of value, if one can eliminate 
the tube part of the bone, which I do by 
snipping off the ends of the tubular bones 
with a large pair of tin snips I have; feed 
the gristle ends, and throw away or burn 
the tubes, so the dog can’t get them. 

In feeding beef bones, and such, I find 
another selection necessary. Only large 
bones with no chance of swallowing them 
can be fed to pups and young dogs for 
obvious reasons. Now, in the case of older 
dogs, some of them will gnaw for hours 
on the larger bones to the great damage 
and even to the ruin of their teeth. If 
you have such dogs, don’t leave bones with 
them any length of time, as a damaged set 
of teeth soon makes an “old” dog. 

One hardly need add that bones should 
not be left to lie around the pens until 
they become putrid and disease-breeders. 
The feeding of bones to your dog de- 


pends much upon how you feed them, and 


with what selection. I am opposed to the 
indiscriminate feeding of bones, but, with 
selection, I do work them into the feeding 
mixture. Also, it depends upon the dog 
and his company. What I mean is—a dog 
will usually eat more properly ‘and more 
carefully if he is alone and fed alone, but 
is more likely to bolt his food down if 
fed with others, lest they get the lion's 
share from him. 3ones should not be 
bolted down; and if you find your dogs 
bolt down bones—even those properly se 
lected—better take care. But if they will 
properly chew and thoroughly masticate 
those properly selected, I see no reason 
why a certain percentage of the dog’s diet 
could not consist of the same bony food 
he partakes of liberally in the wild state; 
provided, of course, you are giving him 
proper exercise and freedom, for his good 
conditioning. 


Queries 


Automobile Chasing 

Editor:—Will you give me 
yn how to break an English bullde 
old, from running after automobiles, wagons and 
anything that moves? He is so bad that he ha 


informatior 


some 


tour mont 


to be kept on a leash wherever I take him I 
have tried switching him every time he does it 
but he pays no more attention to that than if | 
were tickling him with a feather and he has bee 
punished plenty severely. He is still young, but 


it seems he should be old enough to know better 


—W. B. K., N. C. 


Answer:—It is somewhat unusual that a pu 
py so young should be difficult to break of 
habit which is ordinarily not acquired unt 


However, we believe if you wer 
ices where 


later in life. 
to lead him on a long leash through pl 
automobiles and other vehicles pass and then, 
he attempts to chase, let him go to the end of h 
line, then bowl him over rather severely and gi 
the command, “Back,” in time he will learn that 
it is dangerous to moving ol 
jects and also the word of command will be as 
with the incident that immediately fc 
If this fails, as he becomes a little older, 
might tie hir 


run after these 


SC ciated 
le ws 

endeavor to find a place where you 
near a thoroughfare, on a line not long enoug 
for him to reach the road or street, but get to the 
edge of it. Instead of an ordinary collar secur 
a force collar. With this method the dog wi 
eventually break himself, for after running int 
this collar a few times he will soon learn that 
it results in disaster; at the time he wi 
not associate his master with the punishment 
that is meted out to him. Be sure, t 
have the collar arranged so that it does not clos 
so far as to choke the puppy Such devices ca 
be set to fit the size of the animal’ 
F. H. 


Same 





however, 
neck.—A 


Dog Breeding As a Business 


Editor:—I am thinking about going into the 


kennel business, what do you think about it 
I do not expect to go into it on a large scale 
I thought of raising rabbit hounds, springer 
spaniels and cocker spaniels. Do you think it 


would be a paying business?—C. S., Pa. 


Answer:—It sounds rather formidable to begi: 
at once with three distinct breeds If you un- 
derstand them thoroughly, know all about the 


various intricate phases of each particular variety 
and have a thorough knowledge of breeding and 
developing puppies, understand the many ills and 
complications that are likely to arise, you may 
be successful. If on the other hand, you see onl 
the profitable side and imagine that dog breeding 
for profit consists merely of mating dogs, raising 


litters and selling them, then we would say g 
slowly. First of all, you should have kennels 
that are suitable, you must know all about the 


various breeds and have a general knowledge of 
the fundamentals. Before going into the project 
on the scale that you propose, we would suggest 
that you secure all the literature that could pos- 
sibly enlighten you. You must understand feed- 
ing and care, you must know blood lines and the 
history of the breeds you propose to take up, and 
lastly, and perhaps the most important, you must 
have a natural love for dogs, for without this 
there would be little fascination. At best the 


returns are small and the labor great.—A. F. H. 
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A.A.Hermann.DV5S. 


Distemper Complications 


Question:—My 2-year-old trail hound had dis- 


temper a year ago She strikes a trail quickly 
but continually snuffs and sneezes as if her head 
is stopped up or dust is getting in her nostrils. 
When treeing game she will usually “babble” 
and take back trail away. Her eyes appear to 
have a scum or cataract on them. Can you ad 
vise something that will help her ?—L. Tex 





Answer Severe distemper usually impairs the 
sight and scent of hunting dogs, frequently re 
sulting in total blindness and complete loss of 
the sense of smell A 5 per cent solution of 
argyrol sprayed into the nostrils and dropped 
into the eyes two times daily will bring some 
improvement if long continued You are fortu 
nate to have di is much recovered as 
t is 1. A. 

Navel Rupture 

Question My beagle hound matron has a 
ivel rupture that is about as large as _ half 
n egg Will this interfere with her hunting 
id reproductive powers? How shall I treat 
it? What can be put into food or water to keep 
male dogs away from a female which is in 
eason ?—A. B., Ohio. 

Answer Navel ruptures are the most com- 
mon but least serious of all the various kinds of 
ruptures and seldom if ever cause any discom 
fort or inconvenience. If very large a rupture 
may permit a loop of intestine to descend, fill 
with intestinal contents and become strangulated 
It then becomes hard, hot and tender and unless 
promptly relieved causes death from peritonitis 
Any rupture can be completely and permanently 


closed by a abnormally 


ivel 


fr iction 


skilled surgeor When 
} 


rupture may become 
with the brush and undergrowth 


large a1 sore and tende1 


through 


in hunting Pregnancy puts an extra load upon 
the weakened abdominal wall and the increased 
internal pressure may vastly increase its size. 
There is nothing that can be put in food or 


water to keep away male dogs while a female is 
in season A knowledge of the mode of attrac 
tion and a few precautions will avoid much such 
annoyance. A male will tramp across an area 
upon which menstruating female has_ urinated 
Getting the pads or the soles of his paws satur 
ated with the odor every footstep he takes there 
after leaves an easily followed trail for other 


dogs. This tr 


uil leads directly back to the door- 


step of the female and soon a myriad of trail 
ill lead to this starting point The moral is 
“Do not permit your female in season to urinate 
where other dogs can get to it and you will not 
be annoyed very much.” If a female is in 
season it is not wise to hunt with her during 


that period.—A. A. H. 


Book on Mange 


Through the kindly interest and courtesy of 
Mr. Ben. Freeman of the South Carolina Agri- 
iltural College we are advised that the U. S 


Department of Agriculture has a circular, No. 
338, entitled Diseases of 
Dogs,””’ which may be procured by those desiring 


‘Parasites and Parasitic 


such information by writing to the department 
at Washington, D. C.—A. A. H 
Cancer 
Question My eight-year-old setter spaniel has 
a growth on the upper jaw extending from the 


to protrude and 
seems to be a blood- 


causing the eye 
Now there 

The tumor is growing steadily. 
M., Mich. 


gums to the eye 
ippear inflamed 

streaked discharge 
Advise treatment.—V. 


The dog evidently has cancer of the 
the dental arcade, turbinated bones, 
bones of the face. There is no 
and when the in- 
hopelessness of any 
suffering more than 
offsets any pleasure the dog gets in living it 
should be painlessly disposed of. We regret 
that man’s most faithful pal and protector should 
be the victim of the same dread cancer that 
mankind is cursed with—A. A. H. 


Answer 
jaw involving 
eyesocket 
cure for 





and 
generalized cancer 
makes the 
apparent and the 


creased growth 


treatment 
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“‘SnakeLore 


by W.A.Bevan 


Rubber Boa, or Two-headed Snake 


Editor:—Am writing you in regard to a snake 
which I have seen in Nevada County, Calif., 
which is on the west slope of the Sierra Nevadas 


snakes in 
this region 
6,000 and 7,000 


I have seen only three of these many 
fishing in 
} 


years of hunting and 

All three found between 
feet altitude, were from 12 to 16 ng, 
were a dark tan in color; skin with very fine 
mesh and appearance The head was only 
slightly larger than the rest of the body, and the 


were 
inches long 


satiny 





tail quite blunt. 

They do not run away, or fight when prodded 
with a stick, but merely move sluggishly.—E. 1 
V., Cal f. 

Answer The snake described in your letter 
is a rubber boa, sometimes called two-headed 
snake, technically named Charina bottas This 
snake is a true boa, ranging farther from the 
tropics than any other boa, being found in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana—and_ I recently received an_ excellent 
description of this snake from a correspondent in 
British Columbia 

The rubber boa is absolutely harmless and in- 
offensive I trust I can prevail upon you to pick 
up the next specimen you find and save for me 
so that I can place it in an institution where 
it will be appreciated. This snake, though widely 
distributed, is not common anywhere Being 
thinly distributed in the high altitudes, there are 
not many specimens in museums.—W, A. B. 

Spreading Adder is Harmless 

Editor [ read about a fellow who had an 

adder coiled abx Is this plausible 


ut his ankle. 


around objects in this manner? 


Will adders coil 


Answer The snakes called ‘‘spreading adders”’ 
ire harmless and never bite, although they have 
1 most ferocious appearance. One of these snakes 
might across or around a person’s ankle, but 
what of it In the northeastern and central 
states a species of king snake is often called 
‘spotted”’ or ‘“‘checkered”’ addet If one of these 
snakes were stepped on it might coil around an 
ankle in its efforts to release itself. If the snake 


were not badly crippled it would be on its way 


quickly if released.—W. A. B. 
Reflex Movements or Life? 








Editor:—Two snake stories: Recently I saw a 
bull snake cut in two parts After about tw 
hours a careful search revealed that the Pp oximal 
portion of the severed reptile had disappeared 
while the distal half remained where it had beer 
cut Is it possible for a snake to live after it 
has beer - 5) 

The ott I found a peculiarly colored 
snake 4 and black, with yellow ots 
al t the size of a match head While I was 
holding the snake it vomited a partially digested 
but still intact, bull snake at least feet ji 
lengtl I 1 this brief description can t 
whethe or not this unr tic tile hel 
to the genus ophibolus? If not, please give me 

s und specific names I, K. H., Kans 

Answe Snakes will live for a long time 
with the backbone broken but I do not kn 
what one might expect in the way of 1 
ment when a snake is entirely severed in the 
middle of the body There are reflex movements 
in a snake’s body for a long time after the snake 
is beheaded and it is conceivable that the front 
part of a snake could get away after severance 


do not know 


of about the 
The black 
snake 
though the 
lampropeltis. 
divided into several 
snake in Kansas it 
getulus holbrooki—W. A. B 


Pet Ring-Necked Snake 


posterior third. I 


snake with yellow spots was a king 


and a member of the genus ophibolu 





accepted name of the genus t 

The species is 1 1 
subspecies; if you found the 
was lampropeltis 





getulus, wh 


probably 


Editor:—I have a small ring-necked snake and 
I would like to know what to feed it and als 
what quarters would be best suited for it It 


10 inches long I H., J¢., Ale 
feed 


small 


is about 8 or 


Answ 


sect 


upon in- 


lizards 


snakes 
and 


er:—Ring-necked 
larvae, earth worms 
snakes. 

Keep the snake in a good sized, well-ventilated 
case with a pan. Provide a dirt bottom 
and pieces of bark so that the snake will be able 


to hide out.—W. A. B 
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The best friend a dog can have is an 
owner who knows Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 


cines and knows how to use them. Write 
for free copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book giv- 
ing full information on care of dogs. 
Give Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 
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Bird Dog 


By 
C. B. Whitford 





A new edition, revised and amended in 
1928 | Edward Cave, of the authoritative 
work (pub. 1908) of a bird dog trainer of 
tl 19th century. Whitford’s reputation 
was second to none as a successful trainer, 

1 hi ook has for a long time been out- 
standing on the subject. The book as it 
now stands, brought up to date by Mr. Cave, 
is well-written, concise, complete—one of the 


best it not 


the best, book on this subject. 


258 p., illus. 645¥%x1 in. 





Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 











HERMOSA KENNELS 
| JANUARY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 


Purebred Unpedigreed St. Bernards 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 














White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 





offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 


Free Catalogue. 
Comrade FarmKennels 
Galion, Ohio 





WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 
by Prize Winners, sired by 

CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT 

Strong, healthy, playful. Best PAL and 

CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. Guarantee 

safe delivery. General Crack at Stud, $25. 

Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 
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CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. 
Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preceding date of issue. 
as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 
and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effec- 


counts as a separate word. 
readers we require that you submit 
thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, 


tive you can buy. Address all orders to Mount 


distributed all over America 
Morris, 


Ovurtpoor LIFE ie January, 1933 
CIASCILCIET Ny 
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Taxidermy 


Taxidermy 
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Each number and initial 
For the protection of both advertisers and 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by 


Birds and Animals 





" TROPHIES: 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. Tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 


M.J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., 


Witt 









Brooklyn, N.Y. 





JACK C. MILES 


SCULPTOR TAXIDERMIST 


SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 


FoR 
PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 














PRIDE and PLEASURE 


in your trophies can be no great- 
er than the craftsmanship 
put therein. 
FURS FEATHERS 


LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 


Successors to Jonas 
of Livingston, nt. 


FINS 














Glass Eyes 


TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES 
Send today for free 40 page 
catalog showing most complete 
line of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
riers’ Supplies in America. Our 
prices are lowest. Write today. 


J. W.ELWOOD, Dept.14, Omaha, Neb. 














Sculptor Taxidermist 


MOUNTINGS 
TANNING, FURRIER 


High Class Workmanship 


505 East 7th Street 
. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


MOUNTING 


FRE BOOK 


Taxidermy taught by mail. 








Personal instructions by 
Professional Taxidermist. 


Quality Glass Eyes and Supplies 
Det st SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY 





— . Memphis, Tenn. 

GLASS EYES “‘sUprtics. 

Tools, ete Catalog free 
Largest stock of Eyes in the world 


Millions to select from 


“SCHOEPFEREYES,”’ 134 West 32nd St., New York 





SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer 
skins, bear, lion, bobcat Golden eagles 
shipped frozen $5 Paper head forms 
Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
Broadway, Denver, Colo. tf 
GLASS EYES AND TAXIDERMISTS’ supplies Largest 
stock in the world. 500,000 pairs of eyes to select 
from; finest quality; lowest prices. Send for complete 
free catalog today. J. W. Elwood, Department 14, 
Omaha, Nebr tf 
LEAT TIFU L CHOKERS from your foxskins, 
ete., $6 Mink Marten, $3.50, tanning included 
Mounting Deer heads, $10 Stranges Taxidermy, Clarks- 
ton, Washington 11-6 
RAW STEER 
$1.00; 16, 75e; 
stamp for list 
Laredo, Texas 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 


HORNS AND 
Tanned rug 
for mounting 
Rug skulls. 
mist, 1451 8 








Coyote, 








horns 18, 
all ornaments ; 
COMPANY, 


HORNS for making tow 
inches, 50c¢ each 


NATIONAL PRODU crs 








forms on the market Illustrated catalog 15« Money 
refunded with first order L. Loew & Son, Colville, 
Wash 
FINISH TEXAS STEER HORNS; good tone, 16, 
$2.00; 14, $1.50; 12 inches, $1.00 each. National 
Product Company, Laredo, Texas 








TAXIDERMIST—MOU NTING FISH, 
animals, rugs, ladies furs made. 


game heads, birds, 
L. Larson, Iola, 





Wis 1-6 
TAXIDERMISTS—Furriers Supplies “We ship what 
you order.’" Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. July 33 





P: APER BIRD BODIES, for easy, permanent mounting. 
Y 





Arthur C. Birch, Coldwater, N 
TROPHIES MOUNTED. Anything tanning; Chokers 
made. Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio. 





Blue Beaver Taxi- 


LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. 
dermy School, 


Lemont, Il. 





THOMAS HODGES: 














Quality Artificial Byes. Teeth. genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, 
t ¢ 


verything for the progressive Taxidermist. 
Send for 64 page Catalogue — Free 
JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 


materials, ete 





F ishi ing ‘Tackle 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 










QUALITY 
TACKLE 

Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Send for Catalog. 


T.WILLMARTH co., 9 Clinton, Ave. , Roosevelt,N. Y. 


BROOK TROUT | 








Selected breeders for fall restocking. Eyed eggs of 
exceptional quality. Brook Trout for table use. 30 


years of successful propagation. Write for fall prices. 
Write for full particulars. 


Paradise Brook Trout Co., 


- FLY MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


imported feathers, 
bulk feathers. 
Write for new low prices. 


Dept. B-42 Kent, Wash. 


Creseo, Pa. 





Complete line of 
tinsel, gut hooks and 
W holesale- Retail 


Shoff Fishing Tackle Co., 





FLY TYERS, 


Vises, tools, hackles, plumage, fine hooks, 
imported tinsels and silks. Send for price lists. Paul 
H. Young, 8065 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 








Archery Equipment 





ARCHERY TACKLE from the Ozarks where raw mate- 

rial is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. Send 4c 
today for catalog. Dealers—write for most attractive dis- 
counts and new sales plan. Outdoor Amusement Co., 
Clinton, Missouri. tf 





Mill run 
919 Hay’s 


TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows 
Port Oxford shafts 35¢ per doz. H 


$1.00 
Waryte, 





Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
YEW Bows—Selected Stock. Made Tight—Priced right. 
_Write c& _Hebard, Eagle River, s. 9-6 














eileen Curios 





RARE STONE AGE RELICS, Indian Curios, Beadwork, 

Costumes, “‘Everything Indian.’’ Dozen Selected Arrow 
Heads, $2.75. Birehbark Canoe and Catalogue 25c. 
Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, Mich. 1-6 





INDIAN RELICS, coins, curios, beadwork. Catalogue 
and arrowhead 7e. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans. 








Tobacco 





“GOLDEN HEART” Tennessee's Finest Mellow Nat- 

ural Leaf. 10 lbs. Smoking, $1.00—3 sacks smoking 
and pipe free. 10 Ibs. Chewing, $1.00—3 twists and 
pipe free. Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 








JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS | 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
oursing Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months; can 
when 


furnish Jacks at all times except in summer 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
EST YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- 


tomer satisfied 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 





















RAISE FUR R488 


CHINCHILLAS @ NEW ZEALIND WHITES 
We Buy What You Raise — Highest 
Prices Paid — Established 19 years. 
Illustrated book, catalog and Fur 
Farming Magazine, also Monthly 
Market Bulletin showing prices 
we pay. All for 10 cents. 

Two large rabbitries, address one 


nearest you. 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
Dept. 1350, NEW CITY, N.Y. or HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 












uab Book 


Make money besedieg K Squabe, cream of - 
“Bend Jour e — - for omces. oe ad in ‘wecke 
ps for n v 
breed and prebe 1945, " Our 38rd year. 4 


»Phrmouth Rock Squab Ca 429 H.St, Melrose, Mass. 


Amherst and 


Free 

















FOR SALE: Golden, Silver, Reeve 
pheasants. “Full plumage and 1932 hatch Hand 
reared pinioned Woodducks and Black Mallards. Herry 
R. Moyer, Line Lexington, Pa aie 
RAISE RACCOONS. Of extra dark northern § strain 
For fur, pets and breeding purposes, always saleable 
For information, write Earl Troemner, 3246 W. Monro 
St Chicago, 
SKUNKS EASILY RAISED—Bred skunks raccoon 
minks. Depression prices, Instructive, interesting cata 
log 10e. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield Minnesota 1 
FERRETS, MALES $2.00, females $2.50 Pair $4.00 
Special ratters $3.00 C. O. D. Instructions with order 
H. Almendinger, Rocky Ridge, Ohio 
SACRIFICING, Golden, Reeve, Swint or Kaleeg 


Amherst pheasants. Satisfaction guar 


Whites, Silver, 
anteed. Mr. Mareen, Wickliffe, Ohio 


PURE BRED RINGNECK pheasants for 





breeding 





stocking purposes, 1932 hatch, $4.00 pair Mackr 
Phe asant Farm, Flatonia, Tex 
PU RE BRED RINGNECK pheasants for breeding ar 
stocking. 1932 hatch. $3.50 pair. Maekr’s Pheasant 


Farm, Flatonia, Tex 
SALE—RACCOONS, 





registered blacks, 15/16, 7/8 





% and % blacks. Eastern mink Elbert Bantz 
Albany, Ind 
COTTONTAIL RABBITS for restocking. Live arriva 
guaranteed. Missouri Wild Rabbit Association, Carth- 
age. Mo 





Wr rite for 
Ohio 


2 


small lots. 
3, New London 


FOR SALE: Ferrets large or 
prices W. H. Campbell, R. 


eb 








raised. Also bantams 
Carlson, Ashland, Wis 
1 ' 


PHEASANTS: hardy northern 
Satisfaction guaranteed. C. E. 











FERRETS, males $1.50, females $1.75 pair $2.75 
Herman Roesch, Route 4, Grand Island, Nebr 
DARK FITCH—photographs free Also Yukon } Mink 


LaBar’s Mink Farm, Austin, Minn 








RABBITS, QUALITY New Zealand whites only. Adi 
rondack Rabbitry, Carthage, N 1-¢ 





RANCH RAISED MINK or, sale at $25 at and i $30 a pair. 
Tom Shumaker, Pembina, N. D 11 














COMPARE OUR PRICES on quality raccoons. George 
Haverstock, Blakeslee, Ohio. 12-f 
FERRETS Yearlings and young stock. List free. Thos 
Sellers, New Lon . Ohio. 11-3 
RABBITS a Correa. Facey Corp., 


Box R-25 
Wallkill, tf 








Mention Outdoor Life when | 


writing to Advertisers 













PA’ 
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Work for “Uncle Sam” 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 to 50. $105.00 to $191.00 
month. Hundreds Post-depression government 
jobs. Prepare now. Steady work. Short hours. 
Common education usually sufficient. Experience 
usually unnecessary. 32 page book with list posi- 
tions and full particulars FREE. Write immedi- 











ately—today sure. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. E66 Rochester, N. Y. 
WH yY NOT gene Spring. Summer and S2 FEMALE 
Fall gathering butterflies, 
secte—pleasure or profit buy hundreds of 
is for colleetior s. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
a ork with my instructions, pic 
price -lis end 10 cents (not st ps) for 
i eeeened Wiseome tus before sending butter- 


Dealer in Insects, 120 


es. Mr. Sinclair, 
San Diego, Calif. MALE 


Dept. 22 Box 1424, 











BUILD YOUR own boat, using Brooks (Originators of 
KNOCK-DOWN System) ready-cut materials and save 
thirds regular builders’ costs, have more successful 
aworthy craft. Frames fully assembled. Cruisers, Run- 
outs, Launches, Outboard Motor, Row and Sail, in- 
uding Rudders Snipe CYass_ Sailer Also complete 
sortment Propellers, Shafting and Accessories. Send 
0c for catalog. BROOKS BOAT CO., INC., Box L-38 
aginawWestSide, Mich. tf 


B BINOC ULARS, FIELD GLASSES, Telescopes—Slightly 
used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00. All 
makes ey Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, 


2 











. 3 & power World’s largest assortment. Cat- 
g free, olewie Importers, Dept. 11 A, Elmira, 
N. ¥ 
BUILD YOUR own House Car; properly proportioned 
and with snappy lines. Have the comforts of home 
en you hunt, fish or travel. slue prints for an ideal 
me on wheels for $2.00. G. B. Egbers, Sierra Madre, 
Calif. 
$5,000.00 YEARLY!’ Raise Bullfrogs for us! (Your 


backyard) We start you with breeders, instructions 
nd buy all you raise. American Bullfrog Industries, 
0-F, Fremont, Ohio. 


ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations. 
mashing, fermenting distilling, de-naturing, 
vith order, or $3.50 C. O. D Se @& 
De Queen, Ark 





Malting, 
$3.25 
Shaver, O-2 


BI TIL. D You R OWN BO. AT. —PI ans and full size paper 

patterns for Family Rowboat, $1.00. Send for litera- 
ture Brad's toats, 15011 Holmur Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich: h igan 


MY BLOOD PRESSURE reduced to 130 (normal), no 
medicine Instructions $1.00 Money back guarantee. 
Danel Caldwell, Ocean Beach, California. 


PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


Ww A\TERWEEDS REMOVED easily and 











effectively from 





any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., 4535 Hampton, LaCanada, California 11- 
FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin. 
Ea, trap patrol Get details immediately. Rayson 
Service K-17, Denver, Colo 11-3 


ECZEMA, OLD SORES Healed, one application Voll- 
mer’s Ointment brings relief. H. A. Vollmer, Drug- 
gist Flat Rock, Mich _12-3 
E¢ ZE MA, OLD SORES healed, 
relief. Enclose 50 cents. H 
tock, Mich = : 
TERS—FISHERMEN Comic 
for 25¢ C. Valentine, 11775 Findlay, 








1, Vollmers cintment brings 
A. Vollmer, Drugzgist, 





ni diplomas 10¢ each, 3 
Detroit, Mich 

















BOAT BLUEPRINTS Rowhboat $1.00, canoes $1.00 

_catal ocue 1 Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 
P a? NTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Iiook and advice free 
F Rando Iph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 1-6 


Trapping 





TRAPPERS Use modern up-to-date Traps that get 
results that mean the most money for you. tibbs 
ffers you an improved Trap for every purpose. Send 
for free Catalog illustrating the most complete line of 
traps made Prices.—"“TWO TRIGGER” 60c_ each 
$6.50 dozen; SINGLE GRIP No. 0, two for 25¢, $1.35 
lozen; No. 1, 15¢ each, $1.65 dozen; No. 1%, 30¢ each, 
$3.00 dozen; oe, L. 40c each, $4.40 dozen; No. 3, 
ije each, $7.35 en; No. 4, 80c each, $9.00 dozen; 
HUMANE TRAP P ING CAPSULES No. 1, T75c dozen, 
Express Collect; Trap Tags, 12e dozen Also Mouse, 
Rat. Hawk and Live Animal Traps. At your Dealer 
r Direct. Traps shipped PREPAID same day order 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, INC., Dept. 3, Ches- 








HUNTERS and TRAPPERS—Here it is, the mechani- 
eal ferret for driving out rabbits, groundhogs, skunk, 
x, and other burrowing animals Does not injure the 
imal or fur Simply goes right around the curves 
nd bends and irives ‘em out of their holes and dens.’’ 
tugged and simple construction, sold on five days trial 
ith a money back guarantee Price, $4.00 each with 
rder, or C. O. D. plus postage Free circulars and 
testimonials The Grabow Co., Dept. H, Huntington 
Station, Long Island, N. Y 


’ 


Pani ond | Photo Sunnie 





Photography Learn quickly at 

New plan Nothing like 
American School of Photog- 
Michigan Avenue, oe. 


MAKE MONEY IN 
home Spare or full time 
t. Experience unnecessary 
raphy, Dept. 1282, 3601 





Pictures, Postcards, Photos 








PHOTOGRAPHS OF WILD GAME in their natural 
haunts; elk, deer, moose, antelope, bear, mountain 
heep, buffalo. Set of 12 all different, size 2%x4%, 
Se postpaid. Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana 

12-6 











Arms 
NEW ITEMS JUST RECEIVED 25 Colt automatic 
pistol, fine condition, $8.00, 25 colt, as new, $10.00 
32 colt automatic, as new, $12.00, 45 colt army model 


automatic, good condition, $10.00, fine condition, $12.00, 
Colt 22 automatic target pistol, good condition, $12.50, 
fine cond., $15.00, Texas Ranger, shoots S&W 38 special 
cartridges, 6”, like new, $10.00, 9 MM Luger, 4”, with 
holster, as new, $19.50, also 6”, as new, $23.75, Mau 
ser 9 MM. self-loading model, holster and rifle stock, 
as new, $37.50, Marble Game-Getter, fine condition 
$12.50, Colt 45 single action army, 5%, new cond 


finest Heiser holster and belt, $27.50, Marlin No. 39 
rifle, 22, octagon, fine condition, $17.50, Remington 
model 25, cal. 25-20, new condition, slide action, $15.00 


$15.00, FIALA 22 target pistol, 
barrel and stock, as new, $15.00 
model 53, lever action rifle, as new in- | 
side, $12.50, WINCHESTER PUMPS, brand new 20- 
16-12 Gaug model 12, $29.50, Savage 12 G. hammerless 
pump shotcun, good condition, $18.00, Stevens 12, ham- 
merless pump shotgun, take-down, good condition, $12.50, 
Browning 16 automatic shotgun rib, new, $39.00, Origi 
nal LEFEVER F Grade 12-30 hammerless, ejectors 
damascus barrels, very fine condition, $55.00. MANY 
OTHERS, send stamp for List Make first or second 
choice, sent COD privilege examination express, on re 
ceipt of 10° deposit 


same 32 WCF, as new, 
6”, also extra rifle 
Winch. 32-20, 


GOOD FIREARMS TAKEN IN TRADE, we are Agents 
for Eastman, Carl Zeis Leitz, Leica, Bell & Howell 
Victor, all makes of still and Motion Picture camera 
also binoculars NATION. AL CAMERA EXCHANGE 
5 So. Sth St Minneapolis Minn 
GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 
American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents 
coin or stamps, to cover costs This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearm Its staff of experts will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligation in sending for this sample The 


American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing 
ton. D. C 12-tf 
OVERS’ r oc OCKE =D, 30-06 cartridges, $2.00 the 100, 30-06 
50, 30-06 Boat-tail, $3.00, 303 Britis! 

5, Krag $3.50, 38 Automat 

22 Remington rifles, Moc 

«wk Binoculars $18.50. D 





O. An istutz Rar 


WHITEMAN CHECKING TOOLS Standard set 









plete for plain checking $3.50 Improved set complet 
for plain and fancy checking $5.00 Special gun smit! 
set equipped with handle $6.00 Whiteman checkin 
cradle $3.50 J R Whitem an 1122 Buckeye Ay 
We lisville Ohi 
FOR SALE New Guns in original packing cartor 

Springfield Hammerless Repeater, $23.00; Model 29A 
Remington Repeater, $24.00; Winchester ‘97 Repeater 
$27.50. DELIVERED upon receipt of price. Write for | 
other bargain F. C. Hoyt, Sae C ity, *, Iowa, 1-2 
KRAG BOLT PEEP Sight, positive elevation and w 

ace Anyone can mour ecurate hunting s t | 
postpaid $1.00 Spring Sporter butt plates, cast | 
aluminum, postnaid 50« Satisfaction or money refunded. | 


E. L. Rice, 352 Oberlin Rd Elyria, Ohio 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER & WALTHE R RUF ‘I ES 








Steyr & Relgian Shotguns: Luger. Walthe 1 Big 
Mauser Automatics Sequoia Gun Bluer, $9.00 ‘C g 
fe Sequoia Importing Cx 25 Spear St San Francisco 
Calif 

T SECONDS RECOIL pads $1.00 postpaid cor 
plete with rews for attaching You save $2.25 Send 





Prompt delivery 


diagram of gun butt $ i 
Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 


guaranteed Incor Mfg. C« 
Ohio 





Pad HESTER BARGAINS 











Send stamp t of new Winchester takedown re- 
beaters, lso 3 bbl. gun and doubles. Bargain price 
taker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South Street, Boston, M 
CUSTOM MADE RIFLES Pe leling military rifles 
to m Le-stocki all kinds bluing nd 
ght ebent U. Milhoan, Route Ne 3, Elizabet! 

w Va 

BARRE 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 15 auto Ce { 
lA Luger barrel a _ ammunition list ft 

PA IPTC ARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, Californi 








BOND 








Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W.Sth St. Wilmington, Del 











UNION Hunting Scope Mounts, constructed exceptiona 























strong and accurate Price $9.00 Write for bulletir 
Union Auto Specialties Co Brookville P | 
SELL 82-20 Remington with Lyman sight $2: 00; Model 
52 Winchester $27.00 Both perfect conditi A. | 
Schwemberger, Route 2, F Richmond, Ind 
GUNS TOCK BLANKS! F PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50 xtr 
5 Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6 ( T. Harner 
16 00 Broadway Springfie Ohio 
SALE, NEW Ithaca Twenty, has everything, spe 
tion or request bargain Ww J Way, 404 So. | 
Fil € Sar in_ Anton io, Texa _ Bi eae 
B t TTLOG } WAL ALN T GUNSTOCK blank $1 
Stamp bring rice list Ar thicknes John Par | 
hill, RB Rochester Minn 
Ww ANTED: 30 Sprir 1 and ammunition. Bargains! 






Box 315 _RBerkeley Calif. _ — 7 
w AN’ TED: 20 Springfield, bargain! Box $15, Berk 

Cc tf 

. . 
Antique Firearms 

ANTIQUE French pistol engraved lock S:2—Fine flint 

lock pistol working cordition 8$:4.—List 5« L 
Nichols, 6 Passage Ricaut, ] 


Paris ]1-2 


Old Colne 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; $% size, 5 
% piece and catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz 8S 
Lake, Utah __12-¢ 


RARE UNITED STATES, 
selling catalogue 10c 
Colo. 








foreign coins, war medals 
Mengelle, Colorado Spring 








| 
| 
| 


‘Where os Go 


QUAIL HUNTING, rates thirty-five ‘dion per week 
complete Write for reservations. Gus Palmer, Route 
3, Sanford, N. C 











Reloading Sensation! 


“THE PACIFIC” 


A sturdy semi-automatic tool that 
will full-length resize. Prices 
$13 to $22.50 The new RE- 
DUCED PRICES on tiovern- 
ment components now make 
**Pacifie Reloading”’ more 
economical than ever. 










| Reloading Supplies | 


Front and Rear Sights 
For All Rifles 


Described and illustrated 
in our latest catalog. 


Telescope Sights and Mounts 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 














Improve Your 
Revolver Shooting 


with a Pachmayr “SURE GRIP.” Suc- 
cessfully used by world-famous winners 
—Ward, Nowka, Hardy, many others. 


or money back. 
Write for 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
$2 in U. S., $2.25 elsewhere. 
free literature. 


Frank A. Pachmayr Co., Dept. 1A 
1232 Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ask Your Dealer 


WINCHESTER 
Model55 TAX FREE 


_Offering limited quantity Winchester’s latest Model 
55 light-weight takedown half-magazine repeaters at 
‘ an wholesale 24” tapered nicer Ce. ro? 
Brand new in original factory boxes. $24.9 

2 WwW. 8 26.95. Lyman tang e., 4 00 sim: 
tional; Canvas and leather takedown case $1.50 Or- 
ler yours today We ship C. O. D. examination 
$5.00 M. O. For cash in full, jointed rod free. 
Baker & Kimball, Inc., 838 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


























NEW CATALOGUE 


Showing the New King rifle and pistol sights, Metal 
Jacket b _— Kleanbore non-mercuric primers and 
re loadin ponies ss Revolvers. U. 8. Navy binocu- 


es. Stamp for catalogue No. 3. 
W. *OSEPH ‘0” ‘CONNOR, Sportsmen’s Equipment, Baker, Oregon 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


ting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, bul- 
« dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper and cast 
pairs, remodeling, and special shells, sights fitted. 


r wants 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 














CARTRIDGES—Per hundred: Colts 


7 S&W—$2.00; Colt Revolver 45 Double 
Sensational 


GOVERNMEN' 








$1 Springfield 30/06 MP—$1.80. 
nunition Sa Winchester, Remington, per hundred: 
25/20 MC—$1.50; 32/20 SP—$2.00; 44/40 Hi-Speed 
Mush—$2.00; 38 Colt Auto—$2.00; 32 S&W long—$1.40; 
250 Savage MC—$2.50; 303 Savage MC—$2.50; My 


; 82/40 SP—$3.00; 38/55 SP— 
32 Remington SP—$2.40. Hudson L-52, Warren St., 
a i 
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Wild Duck Attractions 


’ Plant food and cover that will make 


your own waters attract ducks. | 
WILD RICE—WILD CELERY ' 


Natural duck foods for all condi- 
tions Used with world-wide success 
for 37 years Planting helps— 

free T RELL’S, 401 A 
Oshkosh, Wis. 












folder 
Bik., 


MMMALALIAUAUNIIITTULL 





Attract Wild re 

and Fish 3) iss, ‘ae pu 
rite for literature rices WISCONSIN 
avarice NURSERIES, “hal "331- B, Oshkosh, Wis 








LIQUIDATION SALE—Direct from factory. Famous 
Evans duck decoys. Finest and most natural decoys 
made Select quality cedar, hand-painted with hand 
carved heads and imported § eyes Mallards canvas- 
backs, blue-bills, pintails and teal still on hand Special 
liquidating prices—order now Mammoth Hollow, $15.75 
dozen, were $25.00; Mammoth Solid, $12.75 dozen, were 
$20.00; Standard Hollow $9.25 dozen were $14.00; 
Standard Solid, $7.75 dozen, were $12.50. Shipped pre- 
paid Money back if not satisfied. Theodore Crone, 
Ladysmith, Wis 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT FREE. Book on duck calling 


eall for 
Texas. 


with 
Houston, 


how free 
Ave., 


telling 
Hos 


of call 


by inventor 
W. Grubbs 


$1.00 Cc Gray 
—Write for 
gor-Dennerly 


special 
Aitkin 
Sept. 33 


eed 


RICE 
MacGre 


MINNESOTA WILD 
prices Prompt delivery 

Minnesota 

LITTLE G RAY ENGLISH Callers, $3. pair. Guy 
Stubblefield Woodson Texa 12-3 

DUCKS. Circular Free. Box 


DECOY 
Tenn 


DUCK CALLS 
75, Memphis, 





Homesteads — Lands 








$40 


acres 


and sold for taxes; 
buys 25 
lake front; $166 
300 = «6acres§ for 
acres % mile 
form 


CANADIAN L \NDS- Seized 
buys 10 acr on travelled road; $67 
hunting and fishing; $85 buys 40 acres 
buys 50 acres good farm; $270 buys 
sheep or game preserve; $324 buys 116 
ocean front Our 16th annual list just issued in the 
of a 20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices The smount 
quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, no mortgage 
Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps where 
there is re sport; Summer cottage sites; heavily 
wooded acreages in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and 





the New North; also farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Quebec Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Now 
is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests end 
farms. Small monthly payments if desired Don't 


booklet with full explanation. 

SALE SERVICE, 

Room 607, 72 Queen St., 
‘Toronto, Canada 


00 monthly—Five acres fruit, 


delay, write to-day for free 
TAX 
Ww. 








5.00 DOWN, $5 poultry 
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Kennel 








POINTER PUPP i. 

EXTRA FINE LITTEE 
Whelped October 17th. Enrolled Field eo Stud Book. 
Good square heads, low hung ears. White and dark rich 
liver. The dam, Vineridge Wahneta, a daughter of 
Champion Dapple Joe and Champion Vineridge Vir- 
ginia, she by Champion Vineridge Jack Wolfenion. The 
sire, Manitoba Duke, an outstanding dog in appearance, 
performance and disposition. Selected breeding for work 
and show. Just right for next season's sport. Wormed 
and ready. Priced from $35 to $50. A copy of six 
generation pedigree with each puppy. Pictures upon 
request. D. E. Walters, 2042—N—Avenue, National 
City, California. 


POINTERS FOR CHRISTMAS—Why not give the boy 

or friend a pedigreed pointer of national breeding 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. ; 
price $15.00 with registration papers Either sex. 
months old. $5.00 down, $5.00 per month. Supply 
ited. Write J. D. Furcht, Gooding, Idaho. 


HIG H CLASS rabbit hounds, 

English strain red bone black tan Walker, 
age from 1 to four, medium size, all day hunters, hole 
barkers, female $12.50; males $15.00; pair $25.00; ship 
Cc. 0. D. 10 days trial; money back guaranteed. I. W. 
Wilson, Murray, Ky. 


COON, Opossum, mink, skunk, 
thoroughly trained, shipped 
young started hounds Write 
literature showing pictures 
Coonhound Kennel, Kevil, Ky. 


RAB BIT HOUNDS that can 

or holed; any age or size or breed. Males 
females $12.50 or $22.50 a pair; ship C.O.D. 
trial; money back Guarantee. C. Singleton, 
burg, Ky. 


COONHOUND 
four-year-old male coonhounds, 
true tree barker Rabbit and fox 
money back guarantee. C. Lewis, 
COONHOUND $15.00 buys 
male coonhound. Treeing 
coon and opossums. Redbone 

Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 


REG ISTERED DEAD 
to nine months old 
fall’s hunting. Stamp. 


Minn. 


CHESAPEAKE 
delivery 









lim- 





no trash, breeding Ky 





and rabbit hounds 
trial, also pups and 
full description and 
breeding. Kentucky 


fox, 
for 

for 
and 





drive a 





till shot 
$15.00: 
10 days 
Pryors- 


rabbit 





$30.00 buys one of Kentucky’s best 
fast and wide hunter, 
broke, 15 days trial, 


Hazel, Kentucky. 

nicely started two-year-old 
good Helped tree several 
and Bluetick breed. Robert 











three 
next 
City, 


GRASS Chesapeakes from 
Guaranteed. Right age for 
Minnesota Kennels, Rush 





for 
Six 


BAY PUPS. 
Best of bloodlines 


Two litters now ready 
Registration papers 











generation pedigree. J. R. Fry, Jr., 1883 Summit, St. 

Paul, Minn. 

POINTER PU PS of Mulligan Dan & Fisher Frank 
breeding. Males $12.00, females $10.00. Ail papers 

COD; inspection. Clyde Lighty, Cullom, IIL 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, Litter registered, aged 
six months. Bloodlines of Field and Show Champions. 

G. Wallingford, Park Ave., Claremont, N. H. 

COON HOUNDS, open and silent trailers. Fox and 
rabbit dogs. Cheap. Guaranteed. Free price list. 

Missouri-Arkansas Kennel, Thayer, Missouri 





MAKE IT A Happy Christmas 
Water Spaniel or Springer 
$10.00. Gail Kreymborg, Atkinson, 
ELIGIBLE SPRINGER PUPPIES. 
pression prices. German short-hair 
Inveresk Kenns, North Bend, Nebr 


TRADE—BEAUTIFUL YOUNG trained springer a 


with a pedigreed Irish 
Spaniel pup. $15.00— 
Nebr. 


Grown stock. 
puppies. 





De- 
Platte 


























location, river front; cee $125.00 Hunting, fish tri t 0-06 fl i B k, 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 “Grossman Bldg., Kansas | 1117" Sth Ave.. Ioulder. Colo. 
ity, ansas " 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES—particulars. Parents real 
-- hunters. Eligible. Shipped subject to inspection. Dr. 
TR TT Wooden, Waterloo, N. Y 
REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIEL pups, 4 mo. Best 
" bloodlines in U.S. A. Beauties $15.00 each. E. M. 
SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION Snyder, Corydon, Towa 
WHITE COLLIE PUPPIES For Xmas, $15.00 up. 
Wondertul breeding; companions. Astolat, Millerton, 
: N. ¥ 
American Game Association — , 
90.90 , P ST. BERNARD PUPPIES, Registered. Ideal gift and 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. guard for children. Herbert Hoban, Jr., Waldron, 
Ind 
ENGLISH & IRISH Setter, Irish and Springer Spaniel 
. : pups, Elg. $15.—$10. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 
Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for mem- | boinTER & SETTER puppies. All papers, Shooting 
bership in the Association including subscription _tlogs Morris Sharp. Xenia, Ohio 


to American Game and Ovrtpoor Lire. 


Membership in American Game Assn. 
Subscri~ -:on to AMERICAN GAME and 
OuTDOOR LIFE for one year............ $3.00 


If you are already a subscriber to OvutTpoor 
Lire and wish to renew for one year from the 
expiration of your subscription please mention 
that fact. 


Add $1.00 for Canadian and foreign postage. 


Name .. 

















REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER bitch, broke. G. H. 
Racster, Carlyle, IIL 








Books and Magazines 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the 





azine you have been 
looking for. t is edited by none 
other than Mr. Harding. whose 
name is a byword in the sporting 
field. It is a mont publication 
of from 64 to 100 es chucked full 
of interesting artic’ illustrated 
with actual photos on HUNTING, 
FISHING, FUR FARMING, TRAP. 
PING, ete ach issue has many 
departmente—The Gun Rack; 

Roots and Herbs; Auto-Travel and 


Camp; Fur Raising; Fish and Tackle; 
Wooderaft: The Fur Markets; Trap- 
line; Question Box. and American 


Trappers’ Ass'n. News. 

Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER 
6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 
Cilp this ad. Attach name and address 


Cover—Actual photos repro- send with 50c cash, check or 
duced in natural colors. money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 E. Long Street Columbus, Ohio 
On Sale at News Stands 





HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 

will se you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 











1 


Kennel 

ENGLISH SETTERS, Registered, Liewellin, Lavarac 

strain, six generation pedigree Bloodlines of Field 
and Show Champions Prince Rodney, the Mallwyd’s, R 
of Edendale, Mac Allister, Mohawk II, Eugenes Ghost 
25 youngsters bern early spring from matings that are 
proven producers of Show and Field Qualities. Some 
blue and orange beltons. Perfect development and con- 
dition guaranteed. Setters only and of the highest 
class. $30. and $50. each. E. B. McIntyre, Silver 
Spring, Md. (5 miles — of D. C. 


line at Glenmont 
Telephone Kensington 152 W). tf 
YOUR PUPPY WANTS “Supplied We have the finest 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reasor 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terrier 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekinge 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Sati 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty 











Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS. All-around 
gun dogs for field, wood or water. Points, trai 
trees, retrieves. Affectionate, intelligent, watchful cor 
panions. World’s largest, exclusive breeder Imported 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons scientifically br: 
Puppies $40.00 and up. Dr. Charles Thornton, M 
soula, Montana. 8-6 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 


sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 























fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
logue 10c. 12-tf 
50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossu 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rab 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Bl 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky 
CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES FOR SALE! Well br 
bitches, aged six months, at $50.00 each. Six wee 
old puppies, male and female, $25 and up. Anth 
A. Bliss, Westbury, N. Y 1f 
SPRINGER SPANIELS workers and winners, trai 
dogs, broods, and eight wonderful litters of pur 
quality stock priced right. Kesterson’s Kennels, Sk 
mokawa, Washington 1 
REG ISTERED SPRINGER SPANIELS pups and yc 
dogs. Dual Champion Flint, Springbok of Ware blo 
lines Guaranteed, reasonable Yellowstone Kenne 
Miles City, Montana 
SPRINGER SPANIELS—Puppies and youngsters Be 
blood lines. State color preferred Reasonable pri 
for quality poe Brushwood Kennels, Box 55, Route 
Charlotte, 








SS PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 














puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. _Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fift 
Denver. Colo. a tf 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE. Puppies, , ~pedig ree 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35 Her 
mosa_ Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, curly coated, rat-tai! 
Registered stock, working strains Puppies, young 
sters, trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire hair« 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind f 
FOR SALE or trade: Registered untrained femal 




















pointer, 4 years old. Excellent brood matron. Box 10: 
c/o Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Mt. Morris, Ill 
20 BEAGLES, THOROUGHBREDS, eligible, healthy 
farm raised, including thoroughly broke, partly broke 
pups. Trial. E. Zerby. Sellersville, Pa. 11-3 
AIREDALES—Choice, Pedigreed puppies from world 
best bloodlines. Safe delivery, satisfaction guaranteed 
Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, Ohio 12-2 
OLD FASHIONED coon dogs. Fox hounds. All kinds 
of varmint hounds. On trial. Money back guarante 
Joe White. Springfield, Missouri 
CAT, COON, LION HOUNDS—Bear Dogs. West« 
trained, guaranteed to tree and stay. Essex, 13009 
Victoryway, Seattle, Wash 10-6 
SPRINGER’S EXCLUSIVELY, May pups: twelve fifty 
& fifteen dollars. All papers Springer Spani 
Kennels, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
+ —~ = at puppies. Strongheart bloodlines 
Shipped C. D. approval Thomas Daile 
Hannaford, N. D 1-f 





WATER SPANIELS, PUPS $12.50 
retrievers on land or water. 

cer, Iowa. 

TRAINED Coon, Skunk and Opossum hounds. Tria 

oi” Red Bone puppies. Arthur Sampey, Springfield 
0. 10 


Well bred parent 
Charles Gallagher, Spen 








PEDIGREED BOSTON Terrier and Cocker Spanic 





puppies for Christmas. Imperial Kennels, Littlestown 

a. 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, Registered, catalog 10« 
Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, Ohi 
12 





ST. BERNARD PUPPIES $25.00 to $50.00 with Amer 

















ican Kennel papers. R. B. Colby, Loyal, Wisconsir 
11-3 
ENGLISH AND IRISH setters and springer spaniel! 
pups for sale. Fred McGough, Pine River, Minn. 12-2 
COONHOUND, FOXHOUND pups. 5.00 pair. Black 
and tan breed. Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Ark. shell 
FOX, DEER, Coon hounds at reduced prices. Shipper 
26 years. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark 
GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12- 
10 BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS. Prices reasonable 


Dewet Welsh, Mayport, Pennsylvania 


SPRINGER AND COCKER spaniel puppies and older 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. 











ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS, trained dogs and pups. 
Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky. 11-: 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, black beauties, eligible 
Dugger Kennels, La Junta, Colo. 1-3 





BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, broken trial eg = 








M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 
BEAGLE . males $8.50, females $7.50. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 12-2 
BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; bred to Hunt. Hopewe! 
Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. Feb. °3 
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‘hey Mailed 
the Coupon 





Y 
R. A. Stippick, of 


Ill., says I had 
no trouble in sel- 
ling the 34 sub- 
scriptions, earn- 
ing a Remingt 

Model 10A Pun — 
gun In fact, 
after showing the 
magazine to my 
friends, it prac- 


tically sold itself 
and I am sure al! 
the subscribers 
will enjoy reading 
lg 





W. J. King, of 


Mo., says—'On 
the first of Octo- 
ber I began tak- 
ing subscriptions 
for your magazine 
and by Januar; 


third | had my 
Browning Auto- 
matic and $35 in 
cash. It required 
only a few hours 
extra for I got 
most of my sub- 
scriptions he re in 
the store. 


++ 48+ 





A. L. Shriner, of 
Michigan, says— 
“It sure was a 
pleasure and a 
cinch to get the 
subscriptions for 
your fine maga- 
zine. The boys 
enjoy reading it 
and the premiums 
received were 
splendid guns, 
especially the .33 
Winchester.” 


-+4e+- 





R. J. Knepper, of 
Ohio, says— 

ceived my Rem 
ington j ust eight 
days after mailing 
the subscriptions 
and it sure is a 


beauty, actual 
time consumed in 
securing subscrip- 
tions—six hours, 
and time well 
spent. Wish to 
thank you for the 
gun and your 
Promptness in 
sending it.” 


; You Can Easily 


Win Your 
Sporting haulenene~il REE 


\ INNING a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 
mace by concerns advertising in this magazine, requires only the 

effort of showing this copy to your sportsmen fr iends. Below is a suggested 
list of guns, indicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 
each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. 

You need not decide definitely on any premium till you 

have earned it and you may change to another premium 

or order a cash commission refunded at any time. But it 

helps us if we know what premium you have in mind. 
Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the easy renewals of 
the orders you now secure should win an annual prize for you year after 
year. Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR 
LIFE regularly, they will readily renew. 


——" 









RIFLES 


Subscriptio™ 


uired 
ween. 
ns 1 R.A 19 
Subscription jel 54.N 35 2 
Require Winchester Mor dow wn, Mois i 8 
ma \ Winchester, Model 5 5 Take 90.» 1? 
Wincnes yeate 16 
Savage Bolt, Mode 21 18 99-G 2 ifle .1/ 2 Winchester Rep C : 14 
Savage Lever ge 1919, Mi ~ nn 3 22 Remington 12-A. Aan 
” Sava , 2 os ningtor a Rifle, aut‘ ue 18 
on : man hati = ree del 23- B a© | s: Remington L one , \ 7 
22 Savage “Sporter, NV on o) Aodel 24-/ - ‘Kodel 25-A +44 
'25- 20 Savage a ater, slide act i 32-20 Reming Be it I x} res 4 
972 Savage a ; i 57a om Wi Single ‘ hot “ 
“ Model 29. 70. Visible Loading 10 "23 Crosman Pne ee Repeate! 5 
22 Stevens 2 \ “49 ‘ ~rosman I nee ety. Model * 


— ns 2 F avorite 
* eens 7 B« Bolt Bc - 
; ) 
Winchestet Mod 






ns 
Subscript™ 
Rea uire 
40 
Subscriptions | cer, 12 Ga. Double~'39 
MV Reais? | model 2) Winchester. Wincheste 
n NV inene *o. 
‘ Model 112, m1 auge 21 
x ore a. - Model a 12G 18 
PereeV HE, wanes 38 Takedow 330, any gauge et 2 
a n . ctrevens | Oo Mod x my ( 
Parker _—*"" seen % aoe Cs aue re Save "S enmerless, DX ubl 13 
Ithaca + 0. , ‘ oe o Iver Johns a Range Do uble » 7 
nee Fie eld Gun. a 47 \ West rn t — ingle 312 15 
Fox: ‘A’ G sede we with = "(26 | Iver oe svia Le ade 19 
ae ¢ ling vort rth. h ejector ' 24 iy a. r Nitro Speci » Single : 
i 
F ‘ox Seerling we orth, with e}etic.. -* 38 toh ver Hamme . o . 4\ 
Fox~iuge srowning Automatic . “jodel C Smith Fie . 
io Gauge Brown on Auto. all< h Ideal. - 
Gauge Rem del - : 
a A. ‘Remington Pump, Mk 34 | 
2 Gauge fodel 
: 10-A..- ton Pump, M« 4 
0 Gauge Remins emdee 
2 J 





Subscript« _ 
Re quire 


0, 38-40, 43, -* 











Subscription’ A 32-V, f ial P o 
re Je Act Offic 22 
Requi 2 Colt Gait Double “Action, a 
Automatic iat} wien > 3 Police 38 8 
Target 4 ee ary & > 
22 = Automatic . petite 16 Ss aw 4 > fnnson Sut pershot —— 
25 ¢ soit Automatic - oo? 16 \ 22 Iver 
3h atic tic 
Aut ym Aut yma 
AS Colt / uper 38 
s New SUP 
| Colt’s 





"pcan nso ondanggaamameiaiaaiaaa, 


HE LONG | list of loyal friends of 





OUTDOOR LIFE, who have earned Subscription Papestment. | 
sporting equipment premiums, includes iM i E Hiet St., Mount Morris, Ill. | 
lawyers, doctors and successful business | Please send me, without obligation, a receipt book, | 
men. There is no finer type of man than | order blanks and information on earning a | 
the average sportsman, no more enjoy- | 
able work than meeting anglers and eee cba diidacpunsdoudan ae sndneeadee 
hunters whose personal hobby is the | 
same as yours. Any outdoorsman will j Name.....+++ FO EO OE EEE eT | 

ladly give you a list of his personal | 
friends who are fishing and hunting | sereet......... sibidididanintselatatiddedetaieal “an 
enthusiasts and in that way you can | | 
$ build an endless chain of prospects who | City... o.oo... eee ee eee ae | 
will enjoy our magazine. es ee eae ane aa mn ae ane ane aap ae amp aa anennannenn atl 





They Mailed 


the Coupon 





J M. Feltner, of 
Ky., says— “I 
must say that I 
| ost practically no 
time in getting 
my subscriptions 
for the 23A Sav- 
age Sporter and 
the fodel 24 
Remington Auto. 
I had no difficulty 
at all in getting 
my hunting and 
fishing friends to 
subscribe and 
earning two fine 
rifles.” 


“+ +Hih + 





; 





l wa 
J. K. Martin, of 


Hawaii, says— 

received the 12- 
gauge Browning 
and it is even bet- 
ter than I ex- 
pected. The 44 
subscriptions 
were so easy to 
secure that it only 
took a few spare 
hours after work 
to earn this beau- 
tiful gun. Every- 


one admires it.” 


+ 4H +- 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says — “I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs. 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for 
OUTDOOR 
LIFE in my spare 
time and find it 
an easy seller.” 


“+4 





Jas. Burnett, of 
Towanda, Pa., 


says—‘“I must 
say I found it 
very easy to get 
my 45  subscrip- 
tions and took 
very little extra 
time—in fact, the 
magazine sold it- 
self. It was more 
like finding my 
splendid Win- 
chester."* 
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Miss Emmy Lou Sutton 
and 2 polar bears brought 


down in Arctic. 


What a Girl..... 
What a Cartridge! 








The famous Model 54 Winchester is chambered to 


handle the .240-3000, .27 


7.65 m/m, and 9 m/m cartridges. Winchester bolt 
action. Strength and simplicity combined. Partic- 


ularly fine stock dimensions. 


WINCHESTER 


18-year-old Student Brings Down 
2 Polar Bears, Using Only I West- 
ern Cartridge for Each Animal 


The girl in the picture is Miss Emmy Lou Sutton, 
18-year-old daughter of Dr. Richard L. Sutton, 
of Kansas City, Mo. She went with her father 
to the Arctic, north of Spitsbergen. She saw two 
polar bears, one weighing nieely 1,000 pounds. 
She fired two shots—and got two bears. 


Nobody in the Western CartripGe Company's 
-.dvertising department could improve upon Dr. 
Sutton’s letter. Here it is: 

Gentlemen: 

We have just returned from a long shooting 
trip in the Arctic, north of Spitsbergen. We 
used Western ammunition in the 6.5 mm. and 
.375 sizes, as well as for our shotguns, and the 
results were so very satisfactory that I thought 
you might like to know about it. The extreme 
cold did not appear to influence the ammunition 
in the least. We did not have a single miss-fire. 
My daughter killed two polar bears, one of 


MODEL 54 


inc., .30-06, 7 m/m 


which weighed nearly 1,000 pounds, with her 
6.5 Mannlicher. Only one Western bullet was 
required for each bear. She also killed seven 'arge 
bearded seals with the same rifle and cartridge. 


I also used a 9.3 Mauser, with imported am- 
munition (that caliber is not made in America), 
but as I said above, the most of our shooting was 
done with the 6.5 mm. and .375 Hoffman rifles, 
and Western ammunition. 
Very truly yours, 


(signed) R. L. Sutton 


Whether you hunt at the poles or in the tropics, 
afar or at home, there's a WesteRN Lubaloy car- 
tridge designed especially for your purpose 
accurate ammunition with terrific killing power. 
Non-corrosive priming and Lubaloy jacketed 
bullets protect your rifle against fouling and 
corrosion. Let's send you a copy of Col. Whelen’s 
interesting booklet, “American Big Game 
Shooting.” Sent free on request. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
119 Adams Street, East Alton, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 





Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Cartridges 











